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Dr. PELLET, 


PRESIDENT of the 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 


AE Ne S the Indifpofition, which 
Sewage opprefsd me, when J firft 
Geog engaged in this Tranfla- 

4x04} tion, was happily extin- 

Fo USER ee ouith’d by your falutary 
wee ene ; Trié my fifob- 
ed in Gratitude, to prefent you with 
A 2 fome: 


DEDICATION. 
fome of the Firft-Fruits of that Health, 


to which you reftored me, when my 
Friends were apprehenfive that my de- 
clining State would foon caufe me to be 
number’ d among the Dead. 


How engaging a Benefactor to Society 
are you daily render’d, by fuch Obliga- 
tions as you have lately conferr’d on me! 
and how ornamental is Learning, when 
it is thus devoted to the Welfare of 
Mankind! Geer meee 


To whom can the Dz/play of Na- 
gure be more properly infcribed,. than 
to a Gentleman, who is fo eminently 
diftinguifh’d for his profound Know- 
ledge of her Operations, and ‘his fedu- 
lous. Attention to her fineft Syftems ; 
and who has long been indefatigable in 
collecting from her Treafures, fo man 


beneficial . Reliefs for the Children of 
Men? 


As 


DEDICATION. v 


- As T have, “therefore, taken the Li- 
 Berty, Sir, to grace my Tranflation of 
this Volume with your amiable Name: 
I may venture to hope it will obtain. 
a candid Reception from the Publick, 
fhould you happen to think it no unplea- 
fing Entertainment in your vacant Hours. 


Your Approbation of the Original: 
prefented me with a frong Induce- 
ment to employ my beft Endeavours. 
to render my Verfion agreeable to an 
Englifh Reader; and, indeed, the ex- 
cellent French Author has diffufed fo. 
much Beauty and Inftruétion through his: 
Performance, as juftly entitled it to my 
_ftricteff Attention. | | 


But I ought to confider the Importance: 
of your Moments to the Public ; and fhall, 
therefore, clofe this Addrefs to you, with 
exprefling my fervent ‘With, that you 
may long continue a living Ornament to 
the Republic of Letters; and that thofe; 
who are indebted to you. for the in-. 

OO GR NN AA eftimable 


vi DEN 

eftimable Bleffings of reviving Health, 
and Serenity of Mind, may proclaim their | 
Obligations to you, with the fame grate- 
ful Pleafure that glows in the Heart of, 


SUR 
Your moft Obliged, 
and moft Obedient, | 


: Humble Servant, 


SAMUEL HuMPHREYS, 
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By Ne 
EX PAL. AN AT ION 
| OF THE 


FRONTISPIECE 


| S Solomon, in the Frontifpiece of the firft Volume, 
A whofe Subjeét is Natural Hiftory, was the moft 

proper Example that could be introduced to au- 
thorife that Study; fo no Reprefentation can be better 
adapted to this fecond Volume, which comprehends all the 
Branches of Agriculture, than the Emperor Probus; to whofe 
Care we owe the Burgundy, and Champaign, the Spanifh, 
and Tokay Wines. He is therefore exhibited, from the Au- 
thority of Vopijcus, as amufing himfelf, after “his Viétories, 
in caufing his Soldiers to plant the Vine, whofe Fruit we 
_flillenjoy. And in order toenliven the Defign, we fuppofe 
that the People had immortalized their Gratitude, by erec- 
ting to the Honour of that Prince, a Column wound about 
with Vines, and crown’d withalarge Shell, fill’d with Grapes, 
with the following Infcription; in which they celebrate him 
in the manner Horace had celebrated Bacchus, for difpenfing 
Felicity in conjunction with the Vine. 


Probe Imperatori, 
Patri Patria, 
Letitia Datori. 


Explanation of Plate 21. Vox. II. Page 241, 


A. B. The Bafe of the Pedeftal, and other Supporters. 

C. The Cheeks, or Side-Beams. Thefe are the upright 

' Beams, whofe lower Extremities are funk in the Earth, 
where they. are ftrongly riveted by crofs Beams charged 
with Malonry. Thefe upright Beams are traverfed to- 
wards the Top by two ftrong Beams, the lowermoft of 
which is the Nut, or the Receptacle of the > 


(Cv ER | 

D. The Screw with its Wheel. | 

E. ‘The Bearer, or large piece of Timber, on which the | 
Wheel refts, in order to fink the Beams crofling the Planks 
that cover the Grapes, F. eS ae 

G. The Maye, or Planks, on which the Pile of Grapes F. 

are difpofed, in order to be fqueezed. Thefe Planks are 
eut in Notches, to receive the Liquor, and to convey itin | 
a Slope to the Veflel appropriated to receive it.- ‘The 

_ Maye is fupported by a maflive Work of Mafonry, that 
it may relfift the Effort of the Preflure ; and this Mafonry | 
is detach’d from every other Work, in (ach a manner that | 

a Perfon may walk round it in order to vifit the Founda- 

. tions, and the Extremities of the upright Beams, as there 

“may be occafion; and to open a free Accels of Air upon, 
all the Woodwork. 

H. The Wheel, which feives for forcing down the Screw 
and the Bearer upon the Grapes. When the Prefs is to 
be work’d, the Grapes are laid upon the Maye, in a fquare 
Heap, over which three Poles are extended; one in the: 
Middle, and one at each Extremity, in order to form a 
Bafis for the Planks that are to be laid upon it fide by fide. 
Upon thefe Planks, three, four, or five Beams are after- 
wards extended, proportionably to the Dimenfions of the. 
Prefs. On this firft Range of Beams, is placed a fecond ; 
and on That a third; after which, a ‘Turning- Wheel 
winds off the Cord from the other Wheel, by which. 
means the Screw and the Bearer are prefsd down.upon 
the Beanis. sean | 

Y. A leathern Pipe, for the Transfufonrof the Wine from 
one Piece to another. It terminates in two wooden. 
Tubes, one of which is applied to the bottom of the Vef- 
fel, which isto be £Ïl’d, and the other to. the large Veflel, 
which is to be emptied. bal x 

K. A large Bellows; to agitate the Wine when it has, 
fettled into an even Surface in the two Pieces. 

L. The fame Bellows in Profile. — 

M. A large Fountain, which affordsa quick Flow. oan 

N. A Bung or Stopple, to clof the Top of the Veftel. 

_ newly fild; that the external Air may prevent the 
Efflux of the Wine upon the with-drawing of the. 

wooden Tube, D | SIT bt 
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LE HE Crarrsman ; in fourteen pocket Volumes, 
‘printed on a neat Elzevir Letter. A fmall Num- 
| 26 are printed on Royal Paper. 
+ 2. The Lives and moft remarkable Maxims oftheantient 
Ph ofophers, in 12m0. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. An Appendix to the Works of Mr. Jonx Locxg, 
conlilting of a Collection sf Pieces, &c. publifh’d by Mr. 
Defmaizeaux, by the Direëlion of Anthony Collins, Efq; never 
before printed : ie Folio, and are now done ‘to es the 
Folio Works of that great Author. 

4. Terræfilius ; ox the fecret Hiflory of the Uno of 
Oxford, dedicated to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. In 
two Volumes1zmo. Price ¢s. 

M. 7. Ciero. of the Nature of the Gops; in three 
Books; tranflated into Erglifb, with critical, philofophical 
-and explanatory Notes. ‘To which is added, an Enquiry 
into the Aflronomy and Anatomy of the Antients. 
6. A Differtation on Parties. In feveral Letters to Caleb 
—D Anvers, Elq; dedicated to the. Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole. The fifth Edition. Price ee. 

The Game of QuapRiLLE, or Ombre by four; 
with j its eftablifh’d Laws and Rules. ‘To whichis added, 
The Game of Quintille; or Ombre by five, both after the 
old and new Manner. To this Edition is likewite added, 
Direc trons for playing the Game of Ousre by three. 
‘The fourth Edition. Price 1s. ; 

8. A State of the National Debt, ato. Price 2s. 6. d. 

9g» Some Confiderations on the National Debt, the Sink- 
ing Fund, and the State of publick Credit. Price 1s. 6 d: 

10. A fhort View of State Affairs. Price 6 d. 

41. À fhort Hiftory of Prime Minifters in Chie Britain. 
Price 6 d. 

12. Remarks on the Oblervarions of the Conde of 
Great Britain. Price 6d. 

13. Some farther Remarks on the Obfervations, &c: 
Price 6d. 

14. The Cafe of Dunkirk faithfully fated. Price 1s. 

15. An Anfwer to the Obfervations, &c. Price 6 d. 

16. A Letter from a Member on the late Excife Scheme. 
Price 6d. 

17. The 
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17. The Right of Britifh Subjeéts to petition and app: 


to their Reprefentatives. Price 6 d. 

18. The Politicks on both Sides. Price 1 ¢. | 

19. An Enquiry into the Conduct of oùr domefli¢ 
Affairs. Price 1 s. 5 1 

20. An humble Addrefs to the Members eleGted to r: 
prelent the People in the enfuing Parliament. Price 6 d. | 

21. The Cafe of the Sinking Fund. Price 1s. 6d. 

22. The Crafifinan upon Penfions. Price 6 d. 

23. Ditto upon Non-Attendance in Parliament. Price 6 4 

N. B. The two lait are printed on a broad Sheet d 
Royal Paper for framing ; and the Reft are not printed i 
the 14 Volumes of the Craftfman. | 
_ 24. A Difcourfe of the Grounds and Rezfons of th 
Chriftian Religion. In Two Parts. I. Containing fom 
Confiderations on the Quotations made from the Old in thi 
New Teftament, and particularly on the Prophecies, citec 
in the former, and faid to be fulfill’d in thelatter. TI. Com 
taining an Examination of the Scheme advanced by Mr: 
Woiften, in his Effay towards reftoring the true Text of the 
Qld Teflament, and for vindicating the Citations thence 
made in the New Teflament. To which is prefix’d, An 
Apology for Free Debate and Liberty of Writing. Te 
Which is added, in this Edition only, and never before 
publifh’d, A Letter to the Auruor of the Grounds anc 
Reafons ; in Anfwer to Mr. Green’s Letters 3; with a Poft- 
fcript occafion’d by Dr. Lodée’s Defence. Price 5 s. 

The Letter may be had alone, price flitch’d 1s. 6. 

25. The Scheme of literal Prophecy confiderd; in a. 
View of the Controver{y, occafion’d by a late Book, in- 
titled, 24 Difourk of the Grounds and Reafons of the 
Chr iftian Religion. 3 ji 

26. A Letter to the reverend Dr. Rogers, on occafion of 
his eight Sermons, concerning the Neceflity of Divine 
‘Revelation, and the Preface prefix’d to them. © To which is 
added, a Letter printed in the London Fournal, April ww 
1727. with an Anfwer to the fame. ro 

27. An Hiftorical and Critical Effay on the 39 Articles of 
the Church of England. Wherein it is demonitrated, that 
this Claue, “* The Church has Power to decree Rites and 
** Ceremonies, and Authority in Controverfies of Faith, ” 
inferted in the zoth Article, 1s not a Part of the Articles, as 

; they, 


in Raffel-Street, Covent-Garden. 


hey were eftablifh’d by Act of Parliament in the 13th of 
liz. or agreed to by the Convention of 1562 or-1571. 
28. The Oxford Criticks ; aSatire. Price 6d. | 
29. An Hijtorical and Critical Differtation upon the 
“Art of felling Bargains. Price 6 d. 
30. The true State of Emg/and: Containing, Lifts of the 
Privy-Council; of the Kinc’s Houfhold ; of the Houfhold 
of the PRINCE and Princess of Waxes ; and Thatof the 
IPrincefles Anne, Carolina, and Amelia. Of the Great 
Officers of State, and the feveral other Officers employ’d in 
ithe Civil and Military Government of this Kingdom. 'To- 
gether with the particular Duty, Bufinefs and Salary of each 
‘Officer ; done in a more exact and correct Manner than any 
| Performance of this kind, for feveral Years pañt. To which 
‘isadded, A compleat Lisr of the Knights of the Baru, 
and their Efquires: With a Yad/e of Fees paid by each 
Knight Yearly, and at their Election, never before pub- _ 
lifhed. Alfo an Account of the Government of the City of 
London, with the Names of the Magiftrates, principal 
Officers, Er. Price bound 2s. 6d. 
31. The Srace-Coacx, an Opera, as it is aéted at the 
“Threatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. Written Originally by 
Mr, George Farquhar. ‘To whichis prefix’d, the Life and 
Character of Mr. George Farquhar. Price 1 5. 

32. An Epiftle from a Student at Oxford, to the CHEvA- 
LIBR, occafon’d by his Removal over the 4/5, and the 
Difcovery of the Swedifb Confpiracy. Price 6d. 

33. ‘The Britifh General ; a Poem, facred to the Memory 
of his Grace Joun Duke of MarzsorRoux. Infcribed to 
the Right Honourable Wi//iam, Earl Cadogan. By N. Am- 
burfR. Prices. ‘ 

34. Poems on feveral Occafions. Dedicated to the reverend 
Dr. Delaune, Prefident of St. Fobn’s College in Oxfird. 
By N. Amburff, fometime of the fame College. ‘The fecond 
Edition, in which is inferted, The Taffe of Love. Price1s. 

35. An Epiftle (with a Petition in it) to Sir Fobu Blunt, 
Bart. one of the Direétors of the Sowth-Sea Company. By 
N. Amburff. The fecond Edition. 3 
36. An Epiftle from Dicx Franextin, Bookéeller ; 
to Nicx AmHursr, Poet, up Three-Pair of Stairs. Oc- 
_ afion’d by his Epiflle to Sir Jar Bram. 


37. Strephor's 
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37. Strephon’s Revenge, a Satire on the Oxford Toaft 
Tice 1S : wks | 
_38. Oculus Britannia; An Heroic-Comical Poem on th 
Univerfity of Oxford. Price x s. ( | 
39. The Hiftory of the Empire. Containing its Rift 
Growth, Revolutions, Goverrment, Policy, Alliances at 
Negotiations. Continued from the Time of Charlemagn 
down to the prefent Emperor Churles VI. Priceros. 
40. Two Petitions to Sir Robert Walpo/e. By M} 
Mitchel. Price 6 d. | 
41. An Anfwer to one Part of a late infamous Libel, ir 
titled Remarks on the Craft/man’s Vindication of his tw: 
honourable Patrons, in which the Charaéter and Condué 
of Mr. P. is fuily vindicated. Ina Letter to the moft nobh 
Author. Price 1s. 5 | 
42. A Final Anfwer to the Remarks on the Crafi/man' 
Vindication, and to all the Libels which have come, a 
may come, from the fame Quarter againft the Perfon, lai 
mentioned in the Craft/man of the 22d of May. Price 64 
43. The Cale of the He/jian Forces, in the Pay of Grea 
Britain, impartially and freely examined; with fome Reflec 
tions on the Pamphlet, intitled, Confiderations on the prejen 
State of Affairs, &c. Price 6d. et | 
44. The Cale of the Revival of the Salt Duty, fully flatec 
and contidered ; and fome Remarks on the prefent State a 
Affairs; in Anfwer to a late Pamphlet intitled, 4 Letter t. 
a Freeholder on the late Redu&ion of the Land-Tax to on! 
Sbilliug in the Pound. In a Letter froma Member of the 
Houfe of Commons to a Gentleman in the Country; 
Price‘ s. | À 
45. An Argument againft Excifes in feveral E/fays, 8c: 
By Caleb D’ Anvers of Gray’s-Inn, Elgs. The fecond Edi 
tion. Price 1 5. D | 
46. The fecond Part of an Argument againft Excifes, See: 
By Caleb D’ Anvers of Gray s-Inn, Eig; Price 1 s. | 
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M. T. Cicero on Divination. Tranflated into: 
Englife. With Notes. : rhe! 
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SECOND PART 


S_we were defirous to exercife the Minds of young 
A Perfons with amufing Subjects, and to engage 
their Attention to the Wonders of Providence, by 
ft the Mediation of pleafing Ideas; we endeavour- 
ed, in the firt Volume of this Work, to prefent to their 
“View, the Generality of thefe Animals, with which that 
Providence has replenifhed the various Parts of N ature, for 
the Benefit of Mankind. We then proceeded to fome obfer- 
vations on Plants, which open to us another Source of Ad- 
vantage and Delight: But we limited our Enquiries to the 
general Struture, and only offer’d a flight Sketch of thofe 
Clafies which are moft efteem’d; as not thinking it proper, 
at that time, to be more extenfive on fo vaft a Subjeét. 
Leaving, therefore, to the Learned, the Care of propa- 
gating their Science, by an exaét Arrangement of its feve- 
ral Branches, and by fuch Difquifitions as comprehend he 
whole Syftem of Nature; we imagined it would-be more 
advantageous to our young Readers, whofe Improvement 
was our principal View, not to perplex them with abftrnfe 
Enquiries, but to feleét, from the beft Books of natural 
‘Hiftory, fuch Particulars as were proper to excite their Cu- 
‘Tiofity.. ; ae 
In Conjunétion with this Method, which is always fuc- 
cefsful, we intend to have recourfe to another, . in, this 


fecond Part ; which is to engage our youthful Readers, by 
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the Impreffions of Gratitude. This Expedient will toud 
them, as effectually as the firft; and it has this additionil 
Advantage, that as it equally contributes to the Improw 
ment of Reafon, fo it tends more directly to form theHeart,ani 
caufe the firft Sentiments of Virtue to {pring up in the Sons 

All our Readers are naturally defirous of AfMuence ani 
Diftin&ion, Power and Happinefs. ‘This Work will unfol) 
totheir View a Profufion of Riches and Liberalities, whicd 
cover the Surface of the Earth, and are diffufed thro’ ill 
Bowels for their Service ;- and it will make them fenfbl) 
of the noble Sovereignty they exercife over thofe Bleflingy 
in Conjunction with the reft of Mankind. But before w 
prefent them with a Survey of all thefe Benefits, it wili 
be neceffary to deftroy a falfe Idea we generally entertail 
of our prefent State, while we are infenfible of the Dignitt 
and Advantages which attend it. | 

We are apt to be extremely jealous and proud of tha 
fcanty Portion of Riches, in which we are capable of fe: 
-curing the fole Property ; and, at the fame time, form low 
and feint Conceptions of thofe we enjoy, in Participation 
with the reft of Mankind. We imagine we poflefs nothing: 
but what we have acquired in this little Corner of th 
“World, to which we are attached ; and confider all the 
“Remainder of the Univerfe as loft to us, becaufe we onl} 
‘fhare it with the reft of human Race. Bat it is not any 
‘one Tra&t of Earth that conftitutes our Domain; the whol 
Extent of Nature may.be confidered as our Property. W/ 
receive but few of our neceflary Accommodations from the 
particular Spot of our Inheritance; fince all the Earth il 
obedient to furnifh us with our Supplies. We may, con: 
‘fequently, be reputed the Monarchs of this Earth ; anc 
“Society, inftead of divefling us of our Sovereign Power 
is the very Circumftance which fecures us that Enjoy: 
ment. | | | 

In order to be convinced of this Truth let us retire, 4 
“while, to fome unfrequented Solitude, . and difcontinue all 
Commerce with Mankind: Let us, there endeavour td 
‘poflefs our Patrimony by ourfelves, and exercife our Sway 
‘without any Competitor. When we are reduced to the 
: Labours of our own Hands, and can no longer have re. 
‘eourfe to the Advice and Affiftance of others; in a word, 
“When we ceafe to be fupplied with Carriages and Imple- 
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ments, we fhall foon be deftitute of all we need. The 
Earth will immediately fhoot up Thorns and Brambles a. 
round us, and offer its Profufion of Fruits and Flowers 
to other Hands. Rofes will be fhed from Heaven, and 
| Harveft wave over the Glebe for others: For thefe will 
the Rivers roll their Streams, and the Winds difpenfe their 
“Gales: The Climes will vary their Productions, and all 
Nature be animated, for their Accommodation. When 
_we once feclude ourfelves from Society, we lofe the Com- 
_munication of all thefe Succours, and can never regain 
them, :till we refume our Intercourfe with Mankind. : 
_ For whom are Ports, and Marts, and publick Places o- 
pen’d ? For whofe.Benefit are long and fpacious Roads 
ftruck out ? and in whofe Favour are the oppofite Banks 
of Rivers united by Bridges? Whofe Conveniency is con- 
dulted when Barks and Carriages are in motion, at regular 
Hours? For whofe Ufe do large Veflels divide the Waves, 
_and for what People is the Produce of each Climate tranf- 
| mitted to all Parts ? It is manifeft, that we are all inte- 
refted in thefe Particulars. The whole Earth is at our Ser- 
vice, and Community is fo far from depriving us of our 
Property in thefe Enjoyments, that, on the contrary, it 
_£nables us to poflefs them, and fecures us in the Exercife of 
| Our Prerogatives. 

As an Inhabitant, therefore, of the Earth is likewife 
its Sovereign, it is but juft, that he fhould be acquainted 
With the outward and inward Parts of his Refidence: He 
ought to take a Progrefs through his Empire, and acquire 
a competent Knowledge of every Objet which is fubor- 

cinate to his Power and Authority. 

dn order to take a View of all our Treafures, without Fa- 

tigue or Confufion, we fhall purfue the eafy and agreeable 

Order, in which they are ranged by Nature, and make 

our Vifits, in Sacceflion, to thofe Places where they have 

been difpofed. We will begin then with thofe Produéti- 

ons that the Earth affords us, in our own 

Habitations; namely, the Flowers and Ver- Vol. I. . 

dure of our Gardens, It may be thought 

farprifing that we fhould open the Scene, with Particulars 

that are generally confidered as mere Amufements; but 

then, they are fuch Objects, as Nature firft prefents to our 
Bz | View. 
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View. Our Difplays of her Works are not Leila with 
any Arrangement of our own ; all things are already adil 
juited, and we are only to follow the eftablifhed Order.| 
When we have furveyed our Paftures and Groves, the next 
Profpeéts that occur will be our Kitchen and Fruit- Gar-| 
-dens. But to prevent our being embarrafled with the Va4 
riety of our own Riches, we fhall only feleét thofe that ar | 
excellent and neceffary. We fhall not fearch for every Plant, 
an Olitory may be capable of producing ; but by a pru-| 
dent Retrenchment of all fuch as are indifferent and fu! 
perfluous, we fhall caufe it to diffufe its Gifts throught 
all the Seafons, without any Intermiffion. When wed 
have confidered thefe we fhall vifit our arable Lands,, 
and, from thence, proceed to our Vineyards, with am 
Intention to examine the Produétions of thofe two im-. 
portant Soils. We fhall likewife be attentive to the parti-. 
cular Induftry, by which they are manured, fince we are 
as much interelted in this, as we are in the Produce of 
the Land. | 
The Survey of our Woods, will prefent us with another 
Train of Benefits, and we fhall find our Meadows pregnant 
with new Bleffings. The Banks of Rivers will diverfify; 
our Riches, and we fhall even trace them on the dry Sum 
mit of the Mountains. Nature affords more in one Place, 
and lefs in another; but fhe difpenfes her Gifts in every; 
Part, and the wild Heath, itfelf, is not exempted from her 
Liberality. 
When we have entertained our View with the Number 
of falutary Plants, which cover the Earth ; 
Vol. HI. we fhall proceed to confider the Springs 
and Rivers that lave it with their Streams, 
We fhall be careful to purfue the Flow of thofe Waters, 
which are commiflion’d to glide by our Habitations ; to im- 
part Fertility to our Plains ; to flack the ‘Thirft of Animals: 
to give Vegetation and Growth to Plants; to accommo- 
date our Tables with Fifh of an excellent Juice, and con- 
net the different Regions of the World, by mutual Tranf 
portations. We fhall, afterwards, endeavour to difclofe th 
Sources from whence they derive their Progrefs ; and when 
we penetrate the Entrails of Mountains and Plains, we 
-fhall difcover the amazing Struéture of thofe Refervoirs 
whole Cavities are replenifhed with Waters, we fhall as 
the 
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{the Funétion of thofe Mountains which colle& them, and 
‘the wife Formation of the Channels which diftribute them 
‘thro’ various Lands ; and fhall be fenfible of the Ufe and 
| apa of that immenfe Bafon into which they flow. 
| We fhall then attempt an Effay on the Operation of the Air, 
which perpetually raifes them from their Level ; and fhall con- 
fier that active Force which impels them to fucha Height, 
“as enables them to water the Mountains themfelves, and 
diffufes them, by a Diftillation which is always new, in 
fuch Quantities as fupply the Beds of Rivers, and perpetu- 
ate the Verdure of the Earth. 

When we have examined thofe Objets which are moit 
ufeful on the Surface of the Globe, we fhall vifit its Re- 
gions within. ‘There, as in a vait Magazine, we fhall find, 
referved for our Ufe, a Variety of oily Juices, and trea- 
fured Salts, which are fertile in a thoufand Effects ; together 
with innumerable Veins of Earth, whofe Ufes are multi- 

lied, in proportion to their Qualities. We will then de- 

cend into Quarries and Mines, where we fhall ftill conti- 
nue to obferve the Conformity eitablifhed by the great 

—€reator, between his Gifs and our Neceflities. We fhall 
firft confider Stones and Metals, in their natural Form, af- 
ter which we intend to enumerate the chief Advantages we 
are able to derive from them. 

. Thefe are the Treafures we enjoy: But our View of 
their Variety would be entirely frivolous, were mere Cu- 
riofity, or Oftentation our only Motives. That View ought 
to be ennobled by a very different Purpofe. All thefe 
Riches are not imparted to us without a Defign ; and the 
leait we can do, when we receive them, is to acknow- 
ledge the Intention of our Benefaétor. 

_ Though Language be the chief Medium, by which Man- 
kind converfe with each other, yet their Thoughts are ca- 
pable of Communication, by a Number of other Signs ; 
and no Language is more intelligible, than thet which flows 
from Prefents. When delicious Wines or fhining Silks are 
tranfmitted to us by an abfent Friend, we are fenfible of 
his Meaning without the Aid of a Letter, or Meflengers 
and the more amiable his Prefent appears, the greater is our 

Satisfaction, at the honourable Rank he allows us in his 
Heart. We likewife have each of usa Friend, who is equal- | 
Jy propitious and powerful, and that Friend is the Author of 
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Nature. He feems, indeed, to be abfent from us, but wy 
are the conftant Objects of his Care, fince he theds hii 
‘Gifts around us, without Intermiflion. He is, every Mo 
ment, converfing with us by Liberalities that are never te 
be exhauited. “They are diffufed over the Face of the 
Bes for our fakes : for if we were not the Inhabitants; 

ll thefe Riches would be without Poffeffors, and withou) 
Adinisees He likewife maintains with us a conftant In! 
tercourfe of aétive and tender Friendfhip; and-as this Lan.) 
euage is equally clear and affeCting, we might juftly be taxa 
ed with Stupidity, were we not to underftand and an{wer it. 
The Letter which concludes the third Volume of thig 
Work *, and is-entitled U/eful Reflefions on the whole: re: 
prefents the End and Intention of all thofe Prefents which 
the Deity offérs to Man. We have there explained the: 
fecret Engagements that aré contra@ted by thofe who 1e. 
ceive them ; and, if I’ may ufe the Expreffion, we have ex-. 
hibited the firft Elements of the Language, in which God! 
converfes with us, and in which we ought to anfwer Him. 

Our Readers, therefore, muft not here expe& thofe Sen-- 
timents, that may be called the Eloquence of Piety, and! 
the Effufions of Gratitude. Weare more folicitous to make: 
young Perfons. fenfible of the Benefits they have received, | 
than to teach them how to render their Acknowledg: 
ments. We fhall gain a ‘confiderable Point, if we are able 
to convince them of thofe tender Regards the Deity has 
difcovered for their Welfare; and if we can be fo happy, 
as to afieét them with the firft Motives to a juft Return, 
they will learn the reft from the Heart, which is always 
the moft noble and inftrumentive Mafter. | 

Our main Intention was to rénder the 

“The Neceffity Knowledge of the Voice.and Will of God, 
of knowing ae in all the Objets which are daily prefent- 
Things, ed to our View habitual to Youth; after 

which we had nothing moréat heart, than 
to make thé: acquainted with thofe Particulars, that are 
moft obvious and familiar in human Life. It is a Hap- 


* This Letter will fufficiently acquit us of our Promife, to thofe 
who purchafed the firft Edition of the firft'Volume, to clear up fome 
Paflages which needed fuch an Explication. The Plate inferted at. 
Page 382 of the third Volume contains thofe Particulars, that will 
aha a a] Idea of the Procefs of Vegetation, 
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jpinefs to be converfant with fuch Mafters as can inftruët us 
jin thofe Subjects that are fublime as well as intricate and. 
juncommon. But we daily complain of our Unacquaintance 
jwith thofe that are moft ufeful, and even the Learned may, 
jpoflibly, have the greateit Reafon to reproach themfelves in 
jthis Particular. 

’Tis certainly prudent to prevent young Perfons from be- 
jing confufed in their Studies, by too great a Variety of Ob- 
jjects. When their Education in the Schools is completed, 
ithey reign themielves entirely, either to fome Science of 
their own Choice, or to the Duties of the ftate of Life they 
jembrace; and too frequently to their Pleafures. And thus 
jthey advance through the feveral Stages of Life, without 
\knowing the Generality of thofe Things which contribute 
ito its Support. Thefe Things are likewife difperfed, and 
ithey feldom fearch for them, where they are likely to be 
ifound ; or obferve them, when they. occur to their View. 
‘Such a Perfon for inftance, who knows the Elms that 
igrow in his own Avenues, or remembers to have feen the 
IMaple and the Oak in his Woods, will have no Idea, 
‘either of the Pine, or the.Chefnut-Tree. Another, who 
(es frequently obferved the common Trefoil in his Mea- 
i dows, may pofibly be a Stranger to the Saint-Foin, or the 
Snail-Trefoil. A third has viewed the outfide of a Ship, 
| but is ignorant of the Arrangement of its interior Parts. 
‘This Man, who has feen the. Veflels of Hawre-de-Graces 
‘or Dieppe, has no Conception how the Galleys of the Me- 
| diterranean are built. It may therefore be very ufeful to 
Readers, to have the greateft part of thofe Things that are 
| common, and the Subject of daily Difcourfe, prefented ta 
them in a portable Volume, and rendred vifible by the Aid 
of the Engraver. Hi: 

Tis with this Intention that we have caufed Plates to 
he engraved from feveral Defigns, the greateft part of 
‘which were taken from Nature; by which means, we 
| have reprefented the moft amiable Flowers that are culti- 
| vated by the Curious, in preference-to’ others; together 
{with the various Difpofitions of our Parterres and Groves, 
and the moft irregular Plots of Ground. We have like- 
wife exhibited the different Foliage of Ever-Greens, and 
| other Trees which compofe our Palifades, and Alleys; and 
have al@ delineated the Leaves of thofe T'rees that are ae 
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by Joiners, Carpenters, and fome other Workmen ; 
well as thofe that accommodate us With Fuel; all whic 
we cut down in our Forefts, To thefe we have adde 
Draughts of thofe Prefles which furnith us with the Ju 
‘ces of Grapes, Apples, and Olives; and have not omi 
ted the moft ufeful Herbs in our Meadows. Thefe Objed 
that are all fo common, and yet but little known, are fut 
ceeded by thofe which relate to Rivers, the Ocean, an 
the interior Parts of the Earth. We frit reprefent thi 
different Strata, which are extended over one another, in thi 
Heart of Mountains, and under the Surface of Plains ; td 
gether with the Courfe this Difpofition gives to the Sali! 
terrancan Waters, as well as to thofe that flow on the Su 
perficies of the Earth. We then introduce the Fifhes tha: 
tive in frefh Streams, and thofe that retire, from th: 
Sea, into Rivers: The principal Fifheries have, likewife: 
their place in this ColleQion. When we have affemble¢ 
the greateft Curiofities of the Sea, fuch as Fithes that diffe: 
from the common Form, the fineft Species of Shells; thi 
principal Plants that grow in the mighty Waters, and thi 
Fifhery of Coral; we proceed to the Advantages of Navi 
gation, but fancied we fhould be defective in one Particu: 
lar, which is but little known, though very familiar ir 
Converfation, if we had neglected to exhibit the exterio} 
Form, and the inward Arrangement of a large Ship, as 
likewife a Galley, and the {malleft Veffels; togethe: 
with the manner in which they are launched. | 

Jewels, Stones, and Metals, being incapable of deriving 
any Aid from the Engraver ; as any one may experience, 
by cafting an Eye on the pompous andinfignificant Plates, ir 
the third Volume of the Hiftory of the Danube, by the Count 
de Marfilli; we omitted a number of Singularities, that are 
to be found in the Entrails of the Farth, and only caufed 
feveral petrified Bodies, and figured Stones to be engraven ; 
becaufe, as they imitate the Shapes of Animals, or Plants, 
they are eafily known, and likewife create feveral curious 
Enquiries, | 

To render the Knowledge of thefe Particulars eafy and 
agreeable, we ‘were careful, as much as poffible, to have 
Recourfe to thofe Figures that corref pond with the natural 
Dimenfions of the Things they reprefented, and are always 
More proper to fix an Idea of the Obje&, than any writ- 
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ten Defcriptions that can be invented. Give a young Reade 

ja Relation of Leaves that are cockled, flefhy, oblong, finu 
ous, or laciniated ; thefe learned Terms will confound himf 
jand change his Amufement into a laborious Study. But i. 
jyou fhew him the Leaf of a Plant, he immediately compre 

lends the Difference between a common Elm, and a Yoke 
1Blm; a Linden Tree, and a Birch ; and will confequent- 
lly remember them without any difficulty. He will fay, 
jas he pafles through a Wood, or a Meadow, this Plant is 
icalled Saint-Foin, and that Tree is an Afpin; here grows 
jan Oak, and there a Fir-Tree. 

All thefe Families are diftinguifhed, by their various Li- 
iveries, and thofe Perfons who make them the Subject of 
itheir daily Difquifitions, think it fufficient to mark them 
jout, by the Figure of their Leaves and Seeds. We may 
itherefore be fatisfied with this Method of Difcovery ; and,’ 
lindeed, we were induftrious to avoid an elaborate Affort- 
iment of each Plant, in that certain Clafs, or particular 
Genus or Species, into which Monfieur Yeurnefort has 
jranged them. Our Readers would have been fhocked, at 
ithofe Diftributions of fimple and compound Flowers; of 
eee and fertile Simples; of compound Monopetales, and 
jcompound Polypetales ; of Monopetales which are either 
Iregular, or open’d in the Form of Bells, Tunnels, or Rofes, 
JE. Thefe Divifions and Subdivifions, with a Variety 
jof others, may be neceflary to form a Herbalift, or fur- 
inifh a Diétionary for a Botanift; but as they would have 
lbeen exceedingly mifplaced in this Work, the Cenfures 
we may fuftain by omitting them will be altogether as 
lill-difpofed. 

As moft of the Articles of this fecond Volume, and part 
jof the third, relate to the praétical Part, more than to 
mere Curiofity, I was unwilling to commit any Mif- 
takes, that might be injurious to my Readers: for which 
| Reafon, - I had recourfe to Monfieur Le Normand, Direc- 
itor of the Herb-Garden of Verfailles, and to Monfeur 
| Bernard de Feffieu, Lelturer of the Royal Gardens ; ard 
TD received from the polite Civilities, and profound Know- 
Jedge of thofe Gentlemen, all the Afifance I needed on 
that Occañon. They were fo obliging as to review 
all the Converfations on Plants, and enabled me to give 
(them their proper Appellations. This Remark was ne- 
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ceflary fortwo Reafons: My Readers will find their All 

count in it, and I have an Opportunity of teltifying 
 fincere Gratitude with Pleafure. . as 
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Have read by the Order of the Lord Chancellor the f 
cond Part of Nature Difplay’d, and am perfuaded, à 
will prove as agreeable to ihe Publick as the Firf. Paris 
15 December 1734. ° | 
Jofeph Privat de Molieres: 
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The CouNTEss. The Prior. The CHEVALIER, | 


HAVE loft nothing, by deferring my Return 
to the Month of May, inftead of December. 
ff All the Landfkip around me is extremely 
SS charming. 

_ Countefs, Thanks to the returning Spring, and the new 
Bloom of Flowers. 

Cheval. Thofe that border the Parterre form a moft de- 
lightful Profpect, but as yet I have only beheld them 
from the Balcony, | 

Countefs. We may ealily defcend, and take a nearer 
View: But I muft intreat the Prior to inform me, why the 
firft appearance of a Flower-Garden infpires each Behold- : 
er with a fudden Pleafure, and whence it can proceed, 
that without any diftinét Thought we are, that Moment, 
fenfible of a Satisfa@tion. we experience in no other Place? 

The Caufe, in my Opinion, is to be deriv’d from the rich 


| Colours which ftrike our Sight, and itis not without De- 


ign, that Flowers have been array’d with fo much Splen- 
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Prior. I would willingly know the Chevaliers Sentj 
ments, on this Subject. : we eae 
Cheval. Ifreely confefs it neverenter’d into my Thoughts 
to feek for any Defign in Flowers ; but if I may judge of | 
them, by the Delight they afford me, they were certainly | 
created to pleafe us. : Te sim 
Countefs. That feems to be a flattering Thought : But isit | 
nothing more? And muft we really take it for an Illufion of | 
Self-Love ? i 
Prior. Tam far from entertaining that Opinion: There 
is a manifeft Connexion in all Nature; and tho’ each Ob- 
ject has its particular End, in that Syftem, or may happen 
to correfpond with fome other, we fee that all of them have 
an ultimate Relation to Man. They are united in him, as | 
their proper Center ; he isthe End of all, fince he alone has 
a Ufe for the Whole. For him the Sun rifes each Morning, 
and for his Accommodation, the Stars glitter in the Firma- 
ment: And ifthe moft diftant Bodies ferve him, with fo much 
Regularity, he has the more reafon to conclude, that thofe 
which are plac’d fo near him are all appointed for his Ufe. 
Counte/s. It is evident that the Flowers, in particular, 
are form’d to pleafe him and it is for his fake that they 
have receiv’d their amiable Appearance. No Eyes, but his, 
can enjoy their Beauties. The Animals never feem to be 
affected with Pleafure, when they behold them, nor do they 
ever flop, to confider them with Attention. They confoand 
them, with the common Herbage of the Field; they tram- 
ple on the moft beautiful of the Tribe, and are perfectly in- 
fenfible of this Ornament of the Earth. Whereas Man, 
amidit a Crowd of Objects and Riches that furround him, di- 
““finguifhes and purfues the Flowers, with a peculiar Com-: 
plailance. FU | 
Prior. They have likewife an agreeable Correfpondence 
with our Eyes, and a Set of powerful Attractions, that in- 
_ Vite us to approach them. Whenever we gather them they 
prefent us with new Perfeétions in proportion to our regarding 
them with a nearer Attention. ‘The greateft part of them 
not only regale our View with the Beauty and Arrange. 
ment of their Colours, but gently delight our Smell with 
An exquifite Perfume ; and when they have gratified our 
Senfes with an innocent Satisfaction, the Mind ftill dif: 
 clofés Wonders inthem, which ravith its Faculties. 
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If Iam inclinable to trace this Flower 
‘thro’ all its Progrefs, from its Birth, I per- gees End of 
‘ceive it always appears in the Place where * °" 
the Seeds are to be unfolded ; and wherever that is wanting, 
thefe are not to be expeëted. ‘The Trees that grow in Fo- 
refts, and thofe that bear Fruits, the different kinds of Pulfe, 
together with the Herbage of the Field, are yearly cover’d 
with Flowers, more or leis lively in their Glow, in order to 
produce a Fruit, orSeed, which is generally formed, unlefs 
the Flower itfelf was in no condition to blow, or has not 
been fufficiently preferved. I am defirous to difcover the 
Relation between a Flower and a Seed, and when I have 
carefully furvey’d the Struéture of the former, I always dif: 
cover one or more Enclofures appointed for the Reception 
of the Seed. Around that Enclofure I obferve a fet of 
Chives fuftaining feveral Packets of Powder, which they 
fcatter on all Parts, The whole is encompafled with an Em- 
palement, or foft Robe, that unfolds and clofes, witha kind 
of Precaution, according to the difpofition of the Air. All 
thefe Relations have a Language I underftand, and they con- 
tribute to my Inftruction ; ull at laft, I am convinced that 
| thefe Parts, which are difpos’d with fo much Art.and Regu- 
larity, and wither round the Enclofure, when the Seed is 
formed, are inftrumental in the Generation ofthat Seed. I 
likewife difcover the original Defign of Flowers. ‘The Dei- 
- ty, by difpenfing the Verdure of the Earth to Mankind, 
has perpetuated his Gifts, thro’ all Ages, in confequence of 
the Commiflion he has given the Flowers, to renew each 
Plant from Year to Year, by infufing Fertility into the Seed. 

Cheval. This is a Funétiontruly noble; but if they are 
found to impregnate the Seed, can we continue to fay they 
were created for our Pleafure? 

Prior, This important and firft Defign, to procure Im- 
mortality to Plants, is not inconfiftent with | 
a fecond, which is to delight the View of rs fecond Ule 
Man. When God created the Flowers he °°°" 
thought fit to blend Utility with Pleafure. If he had 
only appointed them, to furnifh each Plant with a re-pro- 
duétive Seed, he would not have grac’d the generality of 
them with fuch amiable Forms and engaging Colours ; but 

_ they would have refembled Roots, which being only calcula- 
ted toimpart Nourifhment to the Plant in a Situationof Ob- 
‘ fcurity, 
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fcurity, were not provided with any Embellifhment. Where-4 
as the great Being, who form’d the F lowers, feems to have ta- | 
ken pleafure to fhape and paint the greateft part of them, in! 
fuch a manner, as qualifies them to regale the View of Man, || 
and adorn his Habitation. nn | 
Counte/s. We have no occafion, at prefent, to expatiate on! 
that furprifing Stru€ture of Flowers, which; 
Ee Te produces fuch. ufeful Effects, fince we have: 
an 1& fufficiently enlarged upon it formerly: Let | 
us therefore be more particular in confidering the Pleafures ' 
they are commiflioned to procure us. be cee 
In the firft place, there are a Number of Flowers that 
feem only form'd to prefent Mankind with a Colleétion of! 
Sweets: and while others are preparing for him a Fruit, 
_ Which he will ufe after the Difappearance of the Flowers, 
thefe are far from being indifferent, tho’ he isnot confcious | 
they have any other Merit than the Pleafure they afford hims | 
but they prefent themfelves to him, in their turns, with 
fuch an engaging Air, as makes it evident they all pay their 
Court to him as their Lord. int 
Prior. It is difficult to conceive how far the Defign to 
delight Man with the Beauty and Profufion of Flowers has 
been extended. Their Multitude is a real 
Prodigy, and one would imagine they had 
been commanded to fpring beneath every 
Step we take. Each part of Nature unfolds them to our 
View, in their turns. They rear their Heads on the lofty 
Tops of Trees, and are diffafed thro’ the Herbage that creeps 
along the Earth: They embellifh the Valleys, and the 
Mountains, and the Meadows are enamelled with their Co- 
lours. They are gather’d from the Skirts of Woods, and 
make their Appearance even in Deferts: The Earth isa 
Garden entirely. cover’ d with their Bloom ; and left Man 
fhould be deprived of this delicious Profpect, when he retires | 
within the narrow Confines of his Habitation, they feem de- 
firous to render this more amiable to him, by ranging 
themfelves in his Parterre, and creating him more Pleafure 
than they afford him in any other Situation. é 
Countefi. Would not one be apt to fay, that, at leaft, 
the moft lovely ofall the Tribe are feparated from the Com- 
Monalty of Flowers, in order to form a fhining Embaffy ; 
and that they advance to render Homage to their Lord, and 
are deputed (o hail him King of Nature? 1. Pris 
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Prior. Tis an infallible Truth, that the 
Beauty of Flowers never fails to infpire us Re Beauty of 
with Joy ; and when we have fufficiently “°%' | 
examined the faireit, we are fenfible they are only proper to 
refrefh the Sight ; and indeed, the Profpe& they afford is fo 
touching, and we experience their Power to be fo effectual, 
that the generality of thofe Arts which are ambitious to 
pleafe, feem moft fuccefsful when they borrow their Aff- 
tance.. Sculpture imitates them in its fofteft Ornaments, 
Architecture beftows the Embellifhments of Leaves and 
Feftoons on thofe Columns and Fronts, which would other- 
wife betoonaked. The richeft Embroideries are little more 
than Foliage and Flowers; the moit magnificent Silks are 
almoft cover’d with thefe charming Forms, and are thought 
beautiful, in proportion as they refemble the lively Tinge of 
natural Flowers. 3 
- Thefe have always been the Symbols, or Reprefentations 
of Joy; they were formerly the infeparable Ornaments of 
| Feañts, and are ftill introduced with Applaufe, toward the 
| clofe of our Entertainments, when they are brought in with 
_ the Fruit, to enliven the Feftival that begins to languifh : 
_ And they are fo peculiarly adapted to Scenes of Pleafure, 
that they are always confidered as inconfiftent with Mourn- 
ing. _ Decency, inform’d by Nature, never admits them 
into thofe Places, where Tears and Affliction are predomi- 
nant. 
… Countefs. The Feftivals in the Country are never cele- 
brated without Garlands, and the Entertainments of the 
Polite are ufher’d in by a Flower. If the Winter denies 
them that Gratification, they have recourfe to Art. A young 
Bride, in all the Magnificence of her nuptial Array, would 
imagine fhe wanted a neceflary part of her Ornaments, if 
fhe did not improve them with a Sprig of Flowers. A 
Queen amidft the -greateft Solemnities,” tho’ fhe is cover’d 
with the Jewels of the Crown, hasan Inclination to this ru- 
ral Ornament; fhe is not fatisfied with mere Grandeur and 
Majefty, but is defirous of affuming an Air of Softnefs and 
Gaiety, by the Mediation of Flowers. | 
_ Prior. Religionit{elf, with all its Simplicity and Abftrac- 
tion, and amidft the Abhorrence it profeffes to theatrical 
Pomp, which rather tends to diffipate the Heart, than to 
infpire it with a due Reverence for facred Myfteries, and a 
2 ere. # ae Senfibility 
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Senfibility of human Wants, permits fome of its Feftivals to | 
be celebrated with Boughs, and.Chaplets of Flowers, Pah 
Chevalier. All Perfons in general are touched with the || 
Beauty of thefe Productions ; and "tis a Misfortune we fhould 
ever be deprived of their View. al 
~Counte/s. It is certain, that what has been {aid of a dif: | 
ferent kind of Beauty, may be applied to each Flower in 
particular, | | | 


The ef Forms that Nature fhows . | 
Suftain the foarpef> Doom : a 
Her Life was like the Morning Rofe, : | 


That withers in its Bloom. * 


But as the generality of Flowers are em 
The Succefion  ployed to adorn the Dwellings of Man, at 
of Flowers. Jeaft for a certain Time, they never make 
their Appearance in one united Body, nor at the fame Period 
of Time. They tender him their Service in Succeffion si 
they agree to beautify the different Seafons ; they fucceed 
each other, without leaving any vacant Spaces, and we fel- 
dom complain of their Abfence, fince they divide among 
them the four Portions of the Year. : } | 
Prior. The Flowers, by this Succeffion, entertain us with. 
a fplendid Fea, wrought into Decorations that fucceed each 
other, in a regular Order. The flow’ry 
aS . Liverwort, Cowilips, Violets, Hyacinths, 
Seafon, “. Auriculas, Lilies of the Valley, Daffodils, 
_and Wind-Flowers, prefent us, if I may 
ufe the Expreffion, with the firf A. : : 
Thefe difappear, for the moft part, and refign their 
Places to Imperial Crowns, Arabian Beans, Flower-de- 
Luces, Jonquils, the Ranunculus, and-all the Flowers 
which, at prefent, crown this Parterre. The diftant Fruits 
‘Trees intermix their fofteft Colours with the rifing Verdure, 
and heighten the Glow of the Parterre. ies : 
You may, at the fametime, {ee the opening Bloom of the 


*. . «+.» Les plus belles chofes 
Ont le pire deftin; one 
Elle a vécuce que vivenrles Rofes, 


L’efpace d’un Matin, > Malberbe, 
? 4 Tr Rofe; 
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| Rofe-Bufh, the Lily, the Julian, the Gilliflower, the Gold. 
Locks, the Mithridate-Muftard, the Carnation and Poppy : 
Their Stems and Buds are fortified by infenfible Growth; and 
thefe are the Preparations for the Array of Summer. 

Autumn will afterward unfold the Pyramidal, the Balfa- 
mine, the Turnfole, the Tuberofe, the Amaranth, the In- 
dian Pink, the Meadow Saffron, with a Variety of other. 
Species. The Feftival will be continued without Interrupti- 
on: ‘The predominant Colours are always affuming an Air 
of Novelty, and prevent, by their agreeable Variations, 
that Difguft which is infeparable from Uniformity. 3 

The Winter, attended with its Train of Frofts and low- 
ering Skies, draws her fable Curtain at laft over the Face 
of Nature, and intercepts its Features to our View; but 
while it difpofes us to wifh for the Return of verdant Scenes 
and Flowers, it affords fome Repofe to the Earth, which 
has been exhaufted by fo many Produétions. 

_ Countef. We are fo fenfible of the Beauty of Flowers, 
that we have acquired the Art of fecuring their Prefence, in 
fpite of the Rigours of Winter. We preferve the fhatter’d 
_ Remains of Autumn, and can frequently raife a Bloom of 
_ Spring-Flowers, without waiting for the Return of the Ze- 
phyrs, whofe Approaches are always too flow. The Tube- 
rofe, the Amaranth, the Stork-Bill, and the whole Clafs of 
Flowers that are well regulated, may be much retarded in 
their Appearance, and preferved till the Laurus-T'inus flou- 
rifhes in our Apartments, that exclude the injurious Blafts of 
the North. The Wind Flower and the Violet, aided by a 
moderate Heat, and the Hyacinth and Daffodil placed in 
a warm Air, and daily refrefhed with Water, will adorn 
our Chimneys in the moft gloomy Months. ‘Thus do we 
connect the Autumn and Spring, and they feem to aflociate 
with a pleafing Harmony. 

Prior. The Flowers are not only diverfified from ene 
Seafon to another, but even thofe that bloom together in 
the fame Period of Time, have a beautiful Variety of Forms, 
which demonftrate the endlefs Invention of their Author, to- 
gether with his Defign to multiply the Ornaments of our 
Habitations. ’Tis impoffibleto enumerate the different Plans, 
by which all the Families of Flowers have been form’d 
without repeating any perfect Similitude between them. E- 
very Touch is truly original, and peculiar to a certain Spe- 

cies 
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cies. They vary among theméelves, in the Shape of thel 
Petals * ; and the Delicacy of the F ringe that borders them || 
the Difpofition of the Chives that are conneéted with the 
Heart; the Stru€ture of the Cup that unites the feverall 
_ Parts; the Formation of the Stem that faftains them; thé 
Turn of the green Foliage that furrounds them, and princi 
pally in the Colours, with which they are tinétured, and 
the Airs peculiar to their Clafs, Let us take a‘fhort Survey 
of the Beauty that refults from fo many {plendid Tints. 
des am not certain whether Flowers derive 
The Colours? | “wore Advantage from being viewed in con- 
Junétion with each other, or from a feparate Confideration 
of their Beauties. When they are united in a Clufter, they 
form an Afforrment that diffufes an engaging Propriety thro” 
the whole. Nothing appears indelicate, ill-difpofed, or: 
too much contrafted. ‘The Concourfe of all thefe Colours: 
produces a Harmony, extremely varied, and which entire-- 
ly fatisfies the Eye. “When they are confidered ina féparate: 
View each Individual difcovers its perfonal Merit by a Sym- ; 
netry peculiar to its Nature. Let us gather the firf that: 
iccidentally comes to hand. ; a 
It is one of the laft party-coloured Anemonies, and a? 
lone prefents me with all the Beauties I admiré in the. 
whole Parterre. I- here obferve a Variety of different Cos 
Jours, which grow fainter by degrees, and by the fofteft 
Diminutions lofe themfelves in the Luftre’ of the adjoining | 
Tints. The 'Tulip, on the contrary, limits its Colours by a 
delicate Stripe, which is elegantly diftinguifhed, and by con- 
trafting one Colour with another heightens thé radiant Com- 
plexion of both. | 


If the Divine Wifdom feems to have 
The Form of had a Complacency in the Diftribution of 
Flowers. _ thofe Colours that atray the Flowers, what 

. a new Charm has it imparted to them in 
their particular Airs and Forms! Take a general View of 
the Flowers that fill the Divifions of this Parterre; you 
may obferve fome of them rifing with a Mein of Dignity 
and Grandeur; others, without the leaft Pomp or Often- | 
tation, attraét the Eye by the Regularity of their Li neaments, 
What an Afpeét of Majefty is vifible in the Growth of 


* The Leaves that compofe the Vale of the Flower. 
| | Tulips! 
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ITulips ! How elegant is the Symmetry of thofe Pyramids, 
jin which the Lilies will {con appear !. At the foot of thefe 
iftately Flowers 1 difcern a Panfy,which difclofes nothing re- 
ymarkable: One would imagine it wanted Refolution to 
imake its Appearance. It promifes but little at a diftance ; but 
ithe Moment we approach it, we find ourfelves delighted 
iwith a refrefhing Fragrance, and a Profofion of peculiar 
i Graces. | 
Countefi. You have given me a fenfible Pleafure by raif- 
ing it from its Obfcurity : "Tis, indeed, my favourite Flow- 
yer, becaufe it not only affords us its Prefence in all Sea- 
ifons, and fupplies the Abfence of other Flowers that have 
idifappeared, ‘but is likéwife graced with a Finenefs of 
l'Texture, and a Glow of Purple which nothing can imi- 


{tate ; the ‘fofteft’Velvets, when compared with this little 


Flower, appear like Canvas to the Eye. . , 

Cheval. It is certain, that the Works of our Looms. 
{have neither the Delicacy, nor the Luftre of Flowers; bue 
ithen they have one Advantage of which thefe are deftitute.: _ 
"They may be changed and diverfified by new Inventions 5 
whereas Flowers are always the fame. How pleafing are 
He Cris hf Variety 8 ind 

* Countefs. *Tis a Pleafure we are very folicitous to pro- 
jcure, in‘all our Works. We confult it in our Habit and 
(Furniture, our Mufic, Language, and Build- À 


Fr D + te 


ling. Al our Inventions are in a con- ‘The Uniformity. 
tant Fluétuation, and we are never fixed in of Flowers 
jany one Particular. One Mode is banifhed ‘. ; 
\by another, and we are not certain that the beft of our Per- 
\formances will bethought agreeable, either for the {pace of a. 
(hundred Years, or at the diftance of à hundred. Leagues. 
'We vary the fame Things into a Thoufand Shapes, but af-. 
iter we have reforméd them with our utmoft Care, we 
find ourfelves as uncertain, and as little advanced in ‘our 
[Progrefs as we were the firt day. But the Cafe is. very 
différent in the Equipage of Flowers : The Subftance, the 
(Colour, the Shape, are always the fame, if we except a 
few Tinétures, whofe Variations are very inconfiderable, 
land always pleafing. We are never tempted to alter 
ithem, by any Additions, or Diminutions: We fhould - be 
ideprived of all their Beauty by that proceeding, and their 
‘Model is fo amiable already, that we are perfuaded à 
| necds 
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needs no Reformation. The Rofes have never changee 
from the beginning of the World, and they have conftanté 
ly created Pleafure to this Moment. | | 
Prior. Thefe are Beauties which, without any Prepail 
rations, or fedulous Attention, have attained their Perfectia 
on, in all the Simplicity of Stru@ure, and are fixed by} 
the Standard of Truth. Le | 
 Countef. This may be the very Circumftance, that oc: 
cafions the real Difference between the Beauty fo infeparai 
ble from the Works of Nature, and that which is change: 
ble and tranfient in the Produétions of Man. 
Prior. We muft not be furprized, if Men are limited, 
unfertile and fickle in their Inventions. - They procee 
| with uncertain Steps, when they would 
The Source of trace out what is amiable, That Matte 
Beauty. which they fhape into innumerable Forms,, 
in order to accommodate themfelves with 
Houles, Furniture, and Habits, is not their own Work.. 
They are even unacquainted with its conftituent Parts 3; 
dt often fruftrates their Labours, and is frequently deftroy’d,, 
or rather difconcerted under their Hands. They endea-. 
vour to re-adjuft it in a more promifing Form ; but when; 
they have accomplifhed it to the beit of their Capacity, , 
it is attended with frefh Inconveniencies, and creates. them. 
new Diffatisfactions, peat cet à 
The contrary of all this is vifible in the Works of God, 
and every Part of his Creation has a determined and per- 
fevering Beauty. His Will regulates all that is amiable. 
The Obje& which he has once created never varies, and 
is always pleafing. He makes it evident, that he is the 
Matter of Nature, and that he renders it traétable to his. 
Laws. ‘This Matter, which conforms to his Orders With, 
fo much Pliancy and Obedience, affumes all the Shapes 
with which he pleafes to imprefs it, and is immediately. 
productive of each Effet that he ordained. He imprints, 
upon it the moit apparent and oppofite Charaëters, ac- 
cording to his Sovereign Pleafure. He molds the Face of 
a Lion, a Tyger, and a Leopard, into an Affemblage of 
dreadful Features and Lineaments, that fill the moft un- 
daunted Hearts with Terror. But when his unerring Hand 
fafhions the fame Matter into Flowers, to delight our 
View, he frames them in a différent manner. He gives 
| them 
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‘them a foft and elegant Form, and arrays them with 
‘the moft delicate Attraétions, that infpire us with De. 
light, the. Moment we behold them. He confines the 
‘terrifying Forms of Nature to Woods and Deferts remote 
from Man, but fheds a Profufion of Flowers and Verdure 
“over our Fields, our Meadows, our Gardens, and all the 
Profpect around us. Man, therefore, beholds himfelf en- 
compafied with Objects that are only offered to his View, 
with an Intention to folace him in his Labours, by pre- 
fenting him with Pleafures in every Part, that amufe him 
-withont corrupting his Mind. 

Counte/s. Flowers are not only intended to beautify the 
Earth with their fhining Colours, but the 
bak. Part of them, in order to render the The Fragrancy 

ntertainment more exquifite, diffufe a of Flowers, 
Fragrance that perfumes all the Air around 
us; and it fhould feem as if they were folicitous to re- 
ferve their Odours for the Evening and Morn, when walking 
is moft agreeable; but their Sweets. are very faint during 
the Heat of the Day, when we vifit them the leaft. Have 
the Flowers entered into any mutual Agreement to ferve us 
with fo much Complaifance ? Re 
Prior. The Sap is perpetually tranfpifing through the 
Flowers in Proportion to the Sun’s Warmth. ‘Thefe fine 
Spirits,which arethe Effence and aromatic Parts of the Flow- 
ers, are eafily difperfed through an Air rarified by Heat, 
and affect the Smell but faintly at that time; but their 
Diffipation is much abated, when the Air is condenfed 
by the Return of Night. ‘The Aétion of the Sun, by which 
‘they are diffufed, is too weak in the Morning and Even- 
ing, to fcatter them to any confiderable Diftance, and "tis 
then that the Re-union of thefe Spirits affects us with the 
ftrongeft Impreffions. 

The Evaporation of thefe minute Par- pe Atmofphere 
ticles forms an Atmofphere around the of Flowers. 
Flower, which is diffipated or condenfed, 
as the Aétion of the Air or Sun is more or lefs intenfe, 

… Countefs. The Spirits which compofe the Atmofphere of 
‘Perfumes, as you call it, muft be extremely 
_fubtile, and delicate, fince the Day-Light  Crane’s Bill. 
alone is fufficient to difperfe them through | 
the Pores of fome particular Flowers. I cultivate a 
7051 or 
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for Inftance called the Crane’s Bill, with a T'uberofe Ro x] 

which never difpenfes the leaft Odour, while the Day cou 

tinues, but is exquifitely fragrant in the Night. — ay 
Prior, This is a Demonftration that the Spirits of Flo 


* 


ers are difperfed in Proportion to the Sun’s A@ion upo 
them. But with your Permiffion, Chevalier, we will nc 
confine ourfélves to this Particular. In the Study of natura 
Things true Philofophy is never limited to the Contempla 
tion of their Mechanifm, but extends its Curiofity to th 
Benefits they produce : we are eafily fenfible of the Inter 
courfe that appears between the Flowers, the Air, and tho 
Sun-beams 3 and can we poffibly be unacquainted wit! 
that Goodnefs which is fo attentive to make this Correff 
pondence advantageous to Man? He is treated like a Soves 
reign in each Particular. Providence has not only ena; 
melled his Way with Flowers, for the Entertainment os 
his View, but has taken care to embalm and purify the 
Air he breathes, by fhedding the nobleft Perfumes in his 
Paflage. . One would even imagine that the Flowers ac: 
quitted themfelves of this Duty with a confcious Punétu- 
ality, fince they referve their moft fenfible and pleafing Ex-. 
halations for thofe Moments of the Evening, when they 
-behold Man reforting to their Beauties for his Recreation after: 
his Labours. : | 
 Countefr. Their Services are not limited to the Sight, andi 
Smell, and other Senfes may derive Ad-- 
Other Qualities Vantages from their Miniftration. ‘They’ 
of Flowers. fupply us with Paftes to enrich our De-- 
3 Jerts, and prefent us with Powders to per-- 
fume our Wardrobes ; they afford us delicate Syrups, and! 
even Remedies to relieve us when we are indifpofed.. 
. Violets, Jonquils and Peach-Blofloms, Rofes, Jeflamines, , 
Carnations, and efpecially Orange Flowers, accommodate us : 
with Conferves, and a Variety of Confections ; together with 
Effences and diftilled Waters, that continue to us the Enjoy- 
ment of the Odours and other ufeful Qualities of Flowers, 
when they have long ceafed to be in Seafon. | 
. Chevalier. T have always been fond of Flowers but my 
Idea of their Merit was too mean and imperfect ; I conft- 
dered them as little Produétions that were accidentally {cat- 
tered over the Earth. But I am nov. fenfible they make 
their Appearance to pleafe me, and I regard them with Ad- 
miration and Gratitude. Tiere cae Counte/i. 
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LÉ Counte/s. Nothing can be more juft than that Thought; 
‘what Advantage could we derive from the Senfe of Sight, 


| were it not-accompanied with proper Sentiments ? 

_ Prior. The Flowers, my dear Chevalier, which tender 
us fuch pleafing Services, difclofe a Funétion flill more noble 
(a beneficial, by perpetuating the Plants, and embellifhing 
| the Face of Nature. | 

Chevalier. What can they poffibly do more? 

Prior. They farnifh us with Inftruétion, and condu& us 
| by gentle Steps to the Knowledge of the firft Being, who 
has condefcended to fhape and paint them with fo much De- 
|licacy, and to grace them with fuch a Variety of Beauties. 
how amiable muft he then be, who is the Source of fo 
imany Charms in fuch an Infinity of Objeéts,*to which he 
)conitantly imparts the fame Luftre they difclofed, when they 
ifirft appeared on the Earth! And if he has been pleated to 
Ibeftow fo magnificent an Array on Creatures of fuch a tranfi- 
ent Duration, and who to-morrow will be withered and trod- 
iden under foot, like the Herbage of the Field, what will 
the not do for us, who are the Objects of his Complacency ? 
(What riches will he not fhower upon us with Profufion, 
when he fhall fill the Defires which he himfelf has created 
“within us, and when his Omnipotence fhall be employ'd to 
yembellifh the Souls of Men? 
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The Count. The Cuevatier, 


Chevalier. WF 1 fhould have an Inclination to be a Flo 
Ï rift, will your Lordfhip condefcend to be 
my Inftruétor? : : 

Count. You are to fet out for Italy next Year; and to 
what purpofe, then, fhould I amufe you with a Converfa- 
tion on Flowers, when you are preparing to reap a Harvefl 
of Laurels ? 27 

Chevalier. But this Harveft is not perpetual, and I cam 
judge by your Lordfhip’s Example, that the Shade of Lau- 
rels and Flowers may be properly intermixed. We have 
a number of vacant Hours in the Country, and no Atten- 
tion can employ them better than the Cultivation of 
Flowers. | 
, Count. Your Opinion is perfectly juft, my dear Cheva- 
lier, and I fhall efteem it a Pleafare to. prefent you with: 
your firft Rudiments on this Subject. © 

2 The: 
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‘The Culture of Flowers is an Exercife 
at can never be too much commended, 
nen it is ufed asa Recreation, after any, 
mploy ments that are more neceflary: It 
“nifhes our Houfes with delightful Orna- 
ents, and fupplies us with Accommodations that we may 
are with others without any Detriment. And as the 
afte for Flowers, and the Pleafure of difclofing them to the 
few of others, are almoft infeparable, we may confider 
‘cir Cultivation as an agreeable Band of Society. But 
ey are equally charming in Solitude, and fupply the Ab- 
ace of Company to thofe who are alone. | 

Chevalier. My Amufement is-highly dignified by thefe 
atticulars ;. but left your Lordthip’s [nftruétions fhould. 
cape my Memory, I intend to commit them all to 
Fritino. 7 

ha That will be a very proper Proceeding. How. 
‘er, 1 fhall not enter upon any tittle Particulars, but 
ink it {afficient to acquaint you with fome of the firft Prin- 
ies; the reit will grow familiar to you by Praétice,i x 
bich every one is. governed by his own Experience¥ 
et us begin then with preparing the Plot for our Flowers. _ 
As amiable as they are inthemfelves, — . 

2 heighten their Agreeablenefs in the Parterres, 
anner we improve Diamonds. When 

‘e intend to make thefe appear in their beft Perfection, 
join the Advantage of a fine Situation to their natural 
zauties, and caufe them to be elegantly fet. Flowers ne- 
rx appear to more advantage, than in the Borders and Com- 
urtments of a regular Parterre. But inftead of exp'ain- 
‘g to you the Nature of a Parterre, I fhall only acquaint 
ou, the Border is a long Bed of Earth which is carried 
jund the Parterre, and wherein you fee fuch a Variety of 
‘owers. The Campartments are little Plantations, cr In- 
ofures of Box, formed into different Figures, of which 
me Parterres are compofed. , 

When the Plot of Ground, which is to be appropriated 
: Flowers, happens to be very fmall ; inftead of encom- 
affing the Partitions which divide it, with a Verge of 
ox, or Turf, which would take vp too much room, we 
ontent ourfelves with a plain Border of Wood, painted 
reen. The Propriety of this {Expedient is always the 
VOL. II. C fame, 
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fame, and we are difcharged for twenty Years, from 
Cares and Expences of Reparation. | 
If we happen to poffefs a fpacious Tra& of Ground, 
choofe that Part which is neareft to the Body of : 
Houfe, and trace out a Parterre, either jn Embroide: 
or plain Turf. This Parterre will be very agreeable: 
the Eye, and may be fo difpofed as to prefent a beat 
ful View to the Apartment, with Borders embellift 
with common Flowers, provided the Intermixture be pP 
perly blended ; and the Regularity of its Figure will { 
fice, as an Ornament to the whole Place, when the Sea 
for Flowers is pait. | : | 
Chevalier. I have known fome Gentlemen extreme 
pleafed with their Parterres, that reprefent their Arms, ws 
their Supporters, in Box. 
Count. All crouded Defigns and Figures that are too m 
compounded, have been long difcontin 
À Parterre of | in Parterres ; for they are fo many La 
Embroidery. rinths, in which the Eye of the Speétat 
is loft. We grew fenfible, by Degree 
that all real Beauty is inconfiftent with Confafion; a: 
we think, the Gothic Tafte is excluded from Parterres, — 
_avell as from other Works, by a Moderation in the Ufe 
Ornaments. : ne 
The Extent of Ground intended to be laid out in 
Parterre, may be divided into feveral long Squares, or i 
to various triangular Pieces, correfponding with each othe 
Some Lines of Box, ufually accompanied with a Sere 
Turf, compofea flourifh, a Palm-Branch, or fome oth! 
fimple Bough, that appears eafy to the Eye, and fhoc 
from one end of the Square to the other. If the Plot 
very large, a Work of Turf may be drawn round t! 
avhole Embroidery, and feparated from it by a Trae! 
with a Border to edge theSquare. This neat Figure, whie 
is eafily taken in at one View, and may be improved wil 
a covering of Sand of an amiable Colour, needs no A! 
dition, but the Flowers in‘ the Border; and thefe fe 
Objects will fafhciently enrich a very large Plot. W 
may Obferve all thefe Particulars in the Parterre before you 
Chevalier. "That which has been lately finifhed, und! 
the Window of your Lordfhip’s Clofet is entirely differen 
an its Form, and without any Embroidery. 1g 
Lo 
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| Count. As noble and entertaining as the Simplicity of 
ne firft Method may appear, there are fe- Ÿ 

veral Perfons “of an Excellent Tafte, and A Parterre of 
he Englj> Nation in particular, who give Turf, 

he Preference to a Parterre of Turf; which : 

s often entirely plain, and without any Figure, but the 
ong Square, with a Bafon in the Centre... The Space 
jomprehended by thefe Squares is no more than a Growih 
F green Mofs, feparated from the Border, by a:Path co- 
jered with Sand, or the Powder of burnt Bricks: And in 
irder to'adorn the Middle of the Border, inftead of Flow- 
xs which are ufually planted there, it would be more a- 
jreeable to draw a Line of Turf, feparated from the two 
Borders of Box, by a double Path of Sand. 

| Chevalier. This long Line of Turf, carried on through 
he whole Extent of the Border, may perhaps be proper, 
put it-certainly mult appear very-naked. 

| Count. Care is taken to prevent that difagreeable Effect 


pr Intervals of Diftance, *tis cuflomary to raife feveral 


ittle Pyramids, of Ivy3 between which, and upon Pedef. 


nls of Stone or Earth, cafed with Green, a Number of 
arge Vaies are placed, to receive in Panniers of Ofier fe. 
veral fine Ciuïters of Dame’s-Violets, Stock-Gilliflowers, 
carnations, Crane’s-Bill, Spanifh-Jeflamines, and other 
‘lowers that vary. according to the Seafon. 

Chevalier, 1 entirely declare for the Exglifh T'afte, and 
hink this Arangement at oncefimple and magnificent. 

Count. The Beauties of this-Caft are always more dura- 
lle, becaufe they approach the neareft to the Method and 
“afte of Nature. This Parterre has likewife another Ad- 
jantage: For as it requires but little tending, it is confe- 
juently the better accommodated to the Country, where ne 
save not always a: Gardener, who has much Leifure toem- 


Moy in the Culture of Flowers. We find it very agree- 


ble too in ‘Fown3 for tho’ this Parterre has a Variety of 
Drnaments, yet it frees us from the Neceflity of renew- 
ng them perpetually, and is not fubje& to many little 
melegancies, which are almoft infeparable from Borders 
If Flowers. iu [aves te : 
Chevalier, 1 think I have feen Parterres of a third Spe- 
lies; I-mean fuch as,are ornamented with Flourifhes, or 
Ihell-Work with an Intermixture of Turf. 
PRE St Count. 
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a this manner, A long the Line of Turf, and at regu- 
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Count. In order to accommodate every Tafte, and thofe: 
Perfons in Particular who fancy that neil 
Mixt Parterres, ther Beauty nor Defign can fübfift without} 
. or Parterres in Embroidery ; a third Parterre has been in- 
Comparrmentss vented, which is a Mixture of the twa 
former, and comprehends fome Strokes of 
Embroidery, with a Surface of ‘Turf, fhaped into a Tre-| 
foil, a Flourifh, a Shell, or fome other Ornament, theyy 
imagine moft agreeable. Turf itfelf is not always th 
Furniture of this Plot ; for it may be filled with Daifies,, 
China-Pinks, and Snow-Drops, which make a pleafings 
Appearance, in their Seafon of Bloom, by the Enamel! 
of their Flowers, and through the reft of the Year, by! 
their Verdure. But the Embroideries and Ccmpaitmentss 
muft be executed with great Delicacy, and conflantly repair-- 
ed by new Culture. i | 
_ Chevalier. X give the preference to the Parterre of the fe-. 
cond Species. | : 
Count. We find it the moft agreeable of any. Fr 
| If you have a large Quantity of Flow. 
A Parterre in  Ærs, and are curious to render the Enamel! 
€ut-Work. more lively, by ranging them near one: 
another, your Parterre may be then form’d 

in Sections or Cut-Work, and you may divide your Plot: 
. into feveral fquare or triangular Quarters round a Statue, 
a Bafon, or fome other common Centre. You may like-. 
wife diftribute into each Compartment an equal Number 
of Sections or Inclofures formed with Box, fome fquare, 
and others round, athird fort, oval, anda fourth floping 3 
in fuch a Manner, that the whole may prefent a juft and 
regular Appearance to the Eye. They are all feparated 
by little Paths, equal on every Side; and this Difpofition 
not only contributes to the Regularity of the Defign, but, 
at the fame time, facilitates the Accefs of the Florift, to 
the Beauties he poflefles. 3 2 
: Chevalier. What are your Lordfhip’s Sentiments of the 
various Windings we fee in fome Parterres ? I am inclin’d 
to believe they are not agreeable to your Tafte. | | 

Count. Infiead of acquainting you with mine, which 
never prefcribes Rules to others, I fhall only declare to: 
you, that thofe who are generally acknowledged to have | 
a juif Tafte, never amuie themfelves with forming thefe” 
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‘little Figures, and if you will let this Point be decided 
) by their Opinion, a Garden divided with Uniformity into 
1 feveral long Squares, bordered with painted Wood, pré- 
! fents the moft amiable and regular Appearance to the View. 
_ Chevalier. I fhould be glad to be informed why the 
| Beds of Earth, in which the Flowers are planted, are raifed 
higher than the Walks. 
Count. If the Flowers be either difpofed along the Bor- 
 ders that edge the Embroidery, or planted either in Com- 
jpartments, or Cut-Work ; or if it be thought fufficient 
ito place them under the Windows, in long and feparate 
Beds, and without forming them into a Species of Par- 
iterre ; the Earth fhouldalways be raifed toward the Middle, 
‘and carried down in a double Slope. This Difpofition 
Loives a Flow to the Water, which would otherwife rot 
ithe Stems of the Plants, by continuing too long on a 
level Surface. ‘This Eminence likewife difengages all the 
‘Flowers, and enables them to rife one above another, like 
ithe Ranks of an Amphitheatre. | | 
” Chevalier. The Prior has ftill another Method ; for, 
ibefñides the Flowers of his Parterre, he has 
2 Number which he difpofes apart, on A Theatre of 
ifeveral Stages wliere they dré more vifible. Flowers. 
Count. Thofe who are curious, and efpecially che pro- 
effed Florifts, have recourfe to this Expedient, which gives 
them a more commodious View of their Plantation, and 
enables them to cultivate fome favourite Flowers with the 
reater Freedom. This Difpofition is called a Theatre of 
lowers, and confifts of feveral Ranks, or Steps of Wood, 
fcending one behind another, by which means the Eye, 
s well as the Hand, may be extended to all Parts, with- 
ut any Impediment. This Particular Struéture is ufually 
referved for Auriculas, and Carnations ; and as thefe Flow- 
fers require more Shelter from a hot Sun-fhine, and Rains, 
than others; the Theatre, is always accompanied with a 
little Roof of Wood, or waxed Cloth, and is likewife 
laced at fome Diftance from the Wall, to give the Air 
a free Circulation around it: and in order to exclude Ear- 
igs, Snails, and other Vermin, the Feet of the Stage 
that fupports the Theatre, are placed in leaden Vafes, 
which muft always be fall of Water: This Precaution will 
fecure the Flowers from thofe noxious Infe&ts, who will 
C3 immediately 
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immediately retire from the Vafes rather than fwimi 
through the Water, to make their Depredations on yours 
Flowers. 


Chevalier. Some curious Perfons in the Neighbourhood! 
: have another kind of Theatre, which they 
APyramidof Call, & Pyramid of Flowers. When thofe,, 
Blowers, , which are moft beautiful, have adorned the: 
Parterre for fome time, they cut them to-- 
ward the Bottom of their Stems, and then place them) 
in Vials on the Steps of a Pyramid, raifed for that pur-- 
pofe, in the middle of their Halls; where they pre-- 
ferve them a confiderable time, by the aid of Water and| 
- Shade. | | 
Count. This Invention may affemble, in one View, all! 
the various Beauties that were fcattered through the Par-- 
terre, and regale us with a new Scene of their Perfec-- 
tions. | | 
It is likewife ufual to provide Vafes, or! 
Wales, Pots, made of Earth, Brafs, Lead, or a-. 
ny other Subflance, in order to beftow’ 
new Ornaments of Flowers on the Parterres themfelves,, 
as well as on low Walls, Terrafies, and Balconies. ‘Thefe: 
Vafes unfold their Flowers with an advantageous and noble: 
Air, and facilitate their Cultivation, by enabling us te) 
place them either in Shade or Sun-fhine, as may be mot: 
proper and beft fuited to the Seafon. — : 
Chevalier, Is there not fome other Advantage to be: 
gain’d from the Pots which are capable of being removed | 
where we pleafe ? | , | 
Count. What may that be? | “aa! 
Chevalier. We might place the Flowers as near to each | 
other as we fhould think fit, in order to diverfify the Co-- 
lours of thofe which are to {pring from their Seeds ; and | 
poflibly to preferve the moft amiable of the Tribe from a+. 
ny Intermixture or Variation, from Year to Year, by dif. 
pofing them apart from others. : 
Count. In what manner do you conceive, that one Flower 
makes any Difcovery, or not, of its Neighbourhood te 
« nother ? 


Chevalier. 


| 


if 
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Chevalier. An Engle Gentleman happened yefterday 
to pafs this Way, and having heard fome 
Account of your Lordfhip’s Flowers, ex- New Improve- 
preffed an Inclination to fee them, The ment, oe. by 
Prior and myfelf, were much delighted penow of ihe 
: while we entertained him. ;. and he aflured - Royal Society. 
us, he was perfuaded that the Powders, Vol. I. 
which fall from the Tops of the Chives, | 
are. frequently wafted to fome Diftance, by the Motion of 
the Air; and that by their ation on the Peftil or Style 
of another Flower of the fame Species, but of a different 
Colour ; they impregnate fome of its Seeds, and diffufe a 
new Tinéture into the Colours of the Flower, which fprings 
from that Seed. 

Count. This Obfervation may, in my Opinion, be jufti- 
fied by many farprizing Varieties, that are difcovered 
every Year in the Flowers raifed from the Seed of thofe 
which are ranged together on a Theatre, or reared in the 
fame Bed: : 

Chevalier. Our Englifh Gentleman acquainted us with 
another Particular, which may pofbly be very ufeful, 
were the Experiment certain. He aflured us, that when 
he had cut the Chives of feveral Flowers before their firit 
Opening, he placed thofe Flowers at a Diftance from the 
reft, and had never obferved them to produce. any Seed ; 
but added, that when he had cut the Chives of fome o- 
thers, and left them in the common. Bed with their Com- 
panions, he found them all impregnated with Seeds, which, 
undoubtedly, were imparted by the neighbouring Flow- 
ers. He likewife obferved, that after he had cut the » 
Chives of a Flower when it was firft unfolded, he fcattered 
on the Heart or Style the Powder of another Flower of 
the fame Species, that was fully blown and which created 
a remarkable Change in the Flower he had deprived 
of its Seed. But he furprifed us extremely when he ad- 
ded, that the fame Experiment made on Flowers, which 
entirely differed from each other in their Nature and Qua- 
lities produced Seeds ; and that the Flowers, which fprung 
from them, were compofed of thofe different Qualities : 
but he aflured us that thefe new Flowers, which had no 
Similitude to any others he had ever feen. before, were 
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unproduétive of any Seed the next Year, and not. perpetul 
ated like the reft. | | 
… Count. Were this Fa@ certain, it would have fome Cor 
refpondence with the Birth and Stertility of Mules, whl 
may be confidered by us as Monfters, becaufe they ard 
the Offspring of Animals, who not only differ in Species 
but likewife’in Nature. But repeated Experiments mufi 
inform us of the Confequences and Practice that may 
be derived from a clear Knowledge of the Struéture op 
Flowers. : 
Chevalier. T intend to make all thefe Experiments with 
as much Circumfpection as poffible. ti 
Count. Tam pleafed with your Curiofity: Be fure to cut 
_ @ Number of Chives, and inform yourfelf by all the 
Trials you can invent, neither your Time nor your Mo- 
ney will fufain any Rifk by this Proceeding. I think: 
I have fome Experience in the Management of Gardens,, 
but fhall be charmed to receive any Information from) 
you. And though I am far from refigning my Judg-- 
ment to the firit plaufible Idea, prefented to me by other: 
Perfons, yet I think it a criminal Prefumption to be {oi 
tenacious of one’s firft Knowledge, as to diflike any men-. 
tion of new Difcoveries. We are ftill in the Infancy of’ 
Aris. aac Cale 
Chevalier. My Englifb Obferver has excited my °Curi- 
ofity; but at prefent, Iam moft attentive to the common 
Method of raifing Flowers. “as 
Count. They require Attentions of two kinds; the one 
are common to all, and the other peculiar to 
The Preparation each Species. The firft, which we will, 
of the Earths. at prefent, confider, are the Preparation of 
| ‘the Soil, the Manner of ‘multiplying Flow- 
ers by the Seed, and the Nurture of the Plant. ‘1 
Our firft Care is to provide early in the Seafon a Quan- 
tity of pliant and vigorous Earth, which we. incorporate. 
with that which is light and fandy, and improve it with 
an Intermixture of Mould, which is only Compoft, en-_ 
tirely rotten, to which it may be very advantageous to add 
a Proportion of Afhes. Thefe Earths fhould be paft, in 
equal Portions, either through.a Hurdle, or an Iron Sieve ; 
or we may let the rich Earth predominate in one Heap, | 
‘he thin Soil, or likewife the Mould, in the other 
‘ Parcels, 
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Parcels. It will be proper to let thefe Earths lie uncul- 
jtivated, for the fpace of one Winter at leaft, that they 
may be entirely blended together; but there are feveral 
Florifts, who fuffer them to continue two Years, or even 
a longer Time in this manner. You are fenfible that all 
|Flowers {pring either from Plants that have Roots, or from 
ithofe that are bulbous, which are fuch as are produced 
from a Body like an Onion. The rich Earth is ufually 
jappropriated to the Roots, and that which is thin to the 
Bulbs. ‘ 

But it is not fufficient to have made the firft Compofi- 
tion of thefe Ingredients, for as Plants are continually at- 
itraéting the Juices of the Earth, thefe would foon be ex- 
lhaufted, were not that frequently recruited with the pro- 
sper Mixtures, and applied from time to time to the Plants. 
Care fhould likewife be taken not toopen the Mould too 
‘much, when the Piant has a Root; but if it fprings from: 
ya Bulb, it will be neceffary to raife it entirely out of the 
‘Earth, once in three Years, at leaft. 

The fecond Method, which is common 
to all, or the Generality of Flowers, isto The Neceflity 
multiply them by Seed ; though this Ef for fowing. 
fect may be obtained by other Means, 
Seeds are infallible Expedients for a plentiful Production, 
sas well as for Variety and repeated Nevelties. 
: When Gardening began to be greatly improved in the 
af Reign, which revived a general Elegancy of 'Tafte, 
we were fupplied from Flanders and Holland, with thofe 
Flowers that were moft amiable and uncommon. Seve- 
: ral curious Perfons in the Low-Countries frequently difco- 
vered new Species in every. Clafs of Flowers, by their 
| Practice of fowing; and indeed they were the only People 
iby whom this Practice was. obferved, pofibly becaufe we 
\were not difpofed to purfue that Method, or could not 
‘eafily accommodate our natural Impatience to the flow 
: and diftant Events of Experiments. However, we at laft 
{ grew diffatisfied with purchafing, at a great Expence, from 
Foreigners, thofe Beauties, and diverffed Novelties, which 
(our own Soil was capable of producing. The Florifts 
(of Paris, and fome Provinces, efpecially Normandy, and 
| Caen in particular, began to imitate the Flemings, in thew 
| manner of fowing, and even in larger Quantities; which, 
C 5. an 
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in Conjunétion with the benign Temper of our Climate. 
furnifhed us with Riches much fuperior to thofe we re- 
ceived from the Netherlands. We no longer needed the 
Affiftance of Foreigners, and they frequentiy made their | 
. Court to us. Ant k 
The Seeds of Flowers fhould be ga- 
The Seed. therd and kept dry. When the Stems 
that fupport them begin to aflume a yel: 
low Hue, or when the Seeds may be judged to be fut 
ficiently ripe, it is ufual to cut the Tops of the Stems,. 
_ and to leave the Seeds in the natural Coats that enclo‘e- 
them. They are expofed for feveral Days in a warm | 
_ Sunfhine, which hardens the Skin that enfolds the Seeds, 
and contributes to their better Prefervation. : 4 
The Seeds are fown either at, the Be- 
The ProperSea- ginning of Spring that the Plants may be 
fon for Sowing. rendered capable of fuftaining themfelves, 
during the dry Seafon of Summer ; or they 
are fown in Auguf? and September, that they may have fuf- 
ficient time ‘to be fortified againft the Froft. But as each 
Seed has its peculiar Seafon wherein it proves moft fucceféful,. 
if you fhould happen to be uncertain of the proper time, 
- or have Foreign Seeds to fet, and with whofe Cultivation 
you are unacquainted, it will be proper to diflribute them. 
into three Parcels, the firft of which you may fow in Spring, 
the fecond in Summer, and the third in Autumn, by 
which means you may be certain to enjoy the Production 
~ you defire. | à 
The Seed may be planted either in a Bed, when the 
Compoft has loft its Heat; or in larger Plots of Earth 
_ difpofed into Tracks, feparated from each other by a 
Breadth of four or five Fingers; or in flat and portable 
Boxes, in whofe Bottoms feveral Apertures fhould be 
made with an Augre; and thefe are to be covered with an 
Inch depth of Pit-Coal, or any other porous Subftance. 
Chevalier. This Preparation is apparently intended to. 
facilitate the Efflux of the Water. 
Count. It would chill the whole Mafs, were it to remain 
there too long. 
_ Chevalier. To what particular Seeds are thofe portable 
Boxes appropriated > 


Count, 
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Count. To thofe whofe Culture is delicate, or to fuch 
as are moft in our Eftimation, thefe little Boxes are com- 


 modious Cradles for the vegetable Infancy, which by this 


Expedient may be difpofed either in Sunfhine or Shade, 
and may be vifited by the Dew, or covered from it, as 
Occafion requires. | 

The Earth of thele Boxes cannot be too loofe and pe- 


 netrable; for as the Flowersand their Roots require a light 


Soil, it mufl be evident, that a hard and compact Earth 
would be very pernicious to the delicate Fibres that fhoot 
from the Seed. 

The Seeds are fown almoft even with the Rim of the 
Box, and are covered with half a Fingers depth of 
Earth fhook through a Sieve. A thin Surface of Straw 


will likewile be neceflary to prevent the Seeds from be- 


ing carried away by the Water, and to preferve them 
from the immoderate Heats, which would otherwife rot 
or fcorch them, as well as diffipate the Juices, by which 


they are nourifhed.. 


Chevalier. But what Advantages can be derived from 


 fuch, a Multitude of Flowers as fpring from Seeds? Their 
_ Number feems a little perplexing. 3 


Count. The very Circumftance of their being fo nume- 
rous, enables us to feleét the fineit of each Clafs in Quan- 
tities fufficient for our Purpofe; and when we have re- 
planted thofe Species. which are moft vigorous, and in the’ 
greateit Efteem, we may tend them agreeably to their par- 
ticular Conftitutions, or the Exigence of the Seafons. fh 
proportion to their Delicacy we cover them more or lefs: 
in the Winter, with Mats fupported by Wooden Forks or 
Hoops, or elfe with common Straw or dry Compoft. The’ 
Refrefhments we afford them muft correfpond with the 
Drynefs of the Seafon, and we fhould never water them 
with a Veffel that has only one Spout, which will be 


injurious to the Plant, as the Stream flows with more Vio- 


lence than when it paffes through the Ball of a Water- 
ing-Pot that is perforated with feveral Holes, which dif- 


tribute the Water into a Variety of little Streams, and 
render it a gentle Dew, whofe Humidity at once refrefhes 


the Plant, and-all the adjacent Earth. We fhould like- 


wife be careful to vifit the young Plants from time to time,. 


in-order to free them as well from Snails and other vo 
C | that 
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that gnaw them, as allo from rotten or diflempered Leaves! 
which are apt to communicate their Infeclion to the Heart. 

When it becomes proper to place them in Pots, the open--| 
ing, at the bottom of thofe Veffels, fhould be covered in) 
fach a manner, that the Water may have a free Paflage,, 
at the fame time that all Worms are excluded. In thek 
Seafons of great Rains, Hail or Storms, it will be necef-- 
fary to lay the Pots with their Sides to the Earth, and their! 
Bottoms turned to the Wind. | 

Chevalier. This Precaution will fecure the tender Plants: 
from many Injuries: But I generally fee the Pots funk! 
_ Into the Earth ; fo that it fhould feem needlefs to tranfplant: 
the Seed into thofe Veffels. | 

Count. They are fometimes funk in a Bed, that they may! 
be cherifhed with a proper Warmth ; it is likewife cufto-. 
mary to plunge them in the common Earth, that they may! 
imbibe a certain Spirit which fteams from the Ground, and) 
is finely accommodated to Vegetation. They are afterward 
removed into the Shade, by which Expedient we are en-. 
abled to manage the Plants. as we pleafe, and may eafily 
afford each Individual the Affiftance it requires. 

As to any other Attentions that may be neceffary in the! 
Culture of Flowers, you may inform yourfelf in this Place 
of all you defireto know. The Countefs is extremely fond. 
of thefe beautiful Productions, and I muft not deprive her: 
ef the Pleafure of entertaining you on that Subject. | 
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‘The CHEVALIER. The Prior. The COUNTESS. 


“Study of Nature; we muft each of 

us therefore endeavour to contribute 

to his Inftruétion. My Province is the Care of Flowers, 
jand I would willingly enjoy them thro’ all the Seafons of 
ithe Year, in the Parterre as well as in my Apartments, 
and all my Deferts; and I muft confefs, that fince I amuf- 
ed myfelf with their Cultivation, my Houfe appears much 
more agreeable than it did before. I am fenfible by Experi- - 
ence, that gloomy Difpofitions and undelightful Ideas are 
Ibrighten’d into Gaiety and Joy by the prefence of Flowers. 
The Sight and Fragrance of one Jonquil is fufficient to dif- 
\fipate a melancholy Caft of Minds and it is hardly pofiible 
to aflume an Air of Diffatisfa€tion near a Clufter of Jeffa- 
mine and Rofes. Sadnefsitfelfdifappears at the view of fuch 
Objects as thefe. I have diftributed Flowers into "7 
E | Die LMD i! n part. 


1Countefs. HE Chevalier has chofen the Spring 
| and our part of the Country, for his 
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part of this Retreat, and have an infinite Pleafure in culll 
vating the moft amiable of each Kind. This, Sir, is mi 
Philofophy ; and tho’ its Afpeét may be fomething rufticd 
it never fails to amufe me, and you are fenfible it is not 
together infignificant. I will, acquaint you'if you pleafi 
with three or four of its Articles, {uch as the Auricüla, th! 
Anemone, the Ranunculus, and the Carnation. The Pric 
will infiruét us in the Cultivation of Tulips, but can yo 
prevail upon yourfelf, Sir, to be contented with this Enter 
tainment. ~ | 

Chevalier. Contented, Madam? I really think it sa 
moft charming Philofophy in the World, and none can eve 
complain that it leads them into thorny Paths. 

Prior. The moft painful Philofophy would never as 
pleafe me, if its effets were always as valuable as a fing] 
Tulip. | 


The Auricula,.or 
Bear’s Ear. 


Counte/s.. Let us begin with Auriculas: 
We have here fome of the Plants which pro: 
duce thofe Flowers, and their View will es 
nable us to underftandthem. This Flower has feveral Quai 
lities which entitle it ta our Efteem: We admire the Viva: 
city of its Colours, the Agreeablenefs of its Perfume, the 
Variety of its Kinds and the Duration of its Clufters, And 
tho’ the fineft of the Species difappear before the clofe o} 
Spring, here are fome that fill preferve an en gaging Afpe& ; 
and there are others which even continue to the Summer: 
Seafon. ‘The Prior a few days ago acquainted us with the 
Hifory of this Flower; but the Country whence it original. 
lycame has efcaped my Memory. | | 

Prior. The Auricula is a Native of the: 
Alps, tho’ feveral Perfons believe it to be a 
| Product of France, and aflure us they have: 
difcover’d great Numbers of its Plants in our Meadows.. 
They add, that fome Æemÿ Merchants, delighted with, 
the Luftre and Fragrance of thefe fpontaneous Flowers, which 
they obferved in their Travels, tranfplanted feveral of them 
to Life in Flanders, and were very careful of all thofe Pro. 
duétions that were moft beautiful. Tt is not ealy to be ima: 
gined, how much this wild and neglected Flower was die 
verlified and render’d perfect by a due Cultivation. | 

Countefs. It return’d from Life, to its Native: Land, in 
all the Charms of Novelty,. and we afforded it a favourable 
: | Reception, 


The Hiftory of _ 
the Auricula. 
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|Reception, not only as it had the Air of a Foreigner, but 
| becaufe it was amiable in the utmoft Perfection. 
| Chevalier. 1 fhould be glad to know what Qualities are: 
|neceffary to render it complete. | 

Counte/s. We think it moft agreeable - 
) when it enjoys a flrong and fubitantial Stem ; Tee CRs af 
jand when the Number of its Bells, which > à 
jrife on that Stem, are large and diffufed into a graceful Cluf- 
iter, without inclining too much to the Earth. 

Prior. It appears in that defective Pofition, as you may ~ 
| obferve in this Plant before us, when the Pedicles which are 
| the little Footftalks that fuftain the flowery Bells, are either 
| too long, or too flender. 

. Countefs. The Flowers fhould likewife be large, well tif- 
| fued, and regular in their Forms. The Leaves of each: 
| fhould be very fmooth, and their Colours of a lively Glow. 
| The Chives fhould not fhrink to the Bottom of the Vafe, but 

jought to be difpofed around its Opening, in the form of a 
‘little Sun. They are very defective when the Piftil becomes 
jwilible, and the Chives are conceal’d. The Eye, which 
jadorns the Bottom of each Flower-Cup, fhould be exactly 
| rounded, unlefs it happens to be wrought into a perfec Star, 
| which is not difagreeable ; but it ought in particular co be 
| large and white, or at leaft as clear as poffible. ù 

Chevalier. Are not thefe a Set of Modes that are variable ? 
Perhaps the Flower may hereafter be thought more agree- 
| able, were the Piftil to appear inftead of the Chives; and it 
| may poflibly be efteemed more pleafing in proportion to the. 
! Smallnefs of the Eye, and the Moderation of its unfolding 
: Colours. | 

Countefs. That Sufpicion has but little Probability. The 
| Chives fhould rife from the Bottom to prevent the Appear- 
| ance of a vacant Space, that will always disfigure the Flo- 
wer: The Eye fhould likewife be large and clear, to give a: 
| Luftre to the prevailing Colour. | 

Chevalier. Are not the Stripes preferr’d to fuch Colours: 
* asare not varied with any Intermixture ? SE 
. Countefi. They were formerly in much greater Efteem 
| than they are at prefent, but they are found by Experienes 
to be leaft durable. ‘The Stripe frequently drinks up all the 
| Colour, by enlarging its Dimenfions from year to year. 
The unblended Colours are more valued when 5: are 

; ftrong 
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{trong and radiant. Thofe that imitate the Glofs of Satin 
and Velvet have the firft Rank allotted them by the Curi- 
ous. A few Irregularities of Growth give them an agree- 
able Variety ; you may obferve fome, whole Cups rife one. 
above another, in two or three Stages; but this is rather an 
imperfect Arrangement, than any real Beauty. 

Chevalier. Do not the Auriculas require a peculiar Soil 
and Cultivation? 

Prior. Itis certainly a voracious Plant, and muft be rear’d 
in a ftrong Earth intermixed with Cow-Dung, to render it 
foft and oily ; this Earth fhould likewife have a proportion. 
of Horfe-Dung, or Sand, to make it light and pliant. The 
Flower loves a Frefhneïs of Air, and cannot long fubfift ia. — 
the Sunfhine, efpecially at Noon, unlefs it bein the Winter- 
Seafon. | | | 

Befide the Method ofr ifing it from Seed it may be mul-. 
tiplied by Offsets; or in other Words, we may feparate 
and tranfplant the little Shoots that {pring from the principal 
Stem. Its Root, which is a kind of a Turnip, may be 
 fafely cut, when we cannot otherwife difengage from it the 
little Fibres, or Roots, that are neceflary to each Offset. — 
When we have recourfe to this Operation great Care muft 
be taken of the Buds in the main Stem, which are the Hopes - 
of the fucceeding Years ; and when we tranfplant this Stem, 
with its Shoots, the Fibre which conneéts the Root with the 
Stem muft be always raifed above the Earth. | 

| Countefs. Let us now proceed to Anemo- 
The Anemone. nes, for tho’ their Seafon be far advanced, 

we have feveral of thefe Flowers that are _ 
ftill very amiable. They are fatisfied with a light and fan- 
dy Soil,. enriched with a Mixture of Compo : I don’t find 
that our People afford them any other Preparations; and if — 
they are but thelterd from immoderate Heats and Colds, 
they generally thrive in a very agreeable manner. 

Chevalier. It is really an inchanting Flower, but I could 
be glad to know why it charms me to {uch a degree ?: 

Counte/s. Its Beauty refults from the juit Symmetry of all 

the Parts that compofe it. The green 

Fhe Qualities of Leaves that furround it without fhould be 
a fine Anemone. low, thick fet, and finely cut; the Stem 
ought to be ftrong, in order to fuftain the 
Flower, without bending under the Weight ; the Hee mu 
e.egant=- 
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elegantly rounded, and the Colours bold and radiant. All 
faint Hues in general are rejeéted. The large Leaves that 
unfold the outward Surface of the Flower, and are called the 
Robe, fhould neither be ftrait nor pointed, but round and 
fpreading. The Tufts of fmall Leaves, that cover all the 
Flower within, ought to be formed into a Dome, by gent- 
ly bending toward the Heart. The larger thefe Leaves ap- 
pear, the more graceful they render the Flower ; but when 
they happen to be fharp and narrow, the Anemone 1s dif- 
regarded, and degenerates into a Thiftle. ‘The flender Band 


at the Heart ought to differ in its Tincture from thefe 


Leaves, and fhould appear but little, or rather not at all, 
left it occafion a Swelling and it muft never rife higher than 
the leafy Turf. When any fuch Swelling is created, and if 
by unfolding itfelf it difclofes either the Seeds, or the Tops 
that cover them, the Anemone is deftroyed ; for it then be- 
gins to diveft itfelf from Year to Yearof its inward Leaves : 
to whofe Number and Subftantialnefs it owes its chief 
Beauty. / 

It is not fufficient to be acquainted with fine Anemones, 
| but it likewife requires ; Judgment, to form a beautiful Bed 
of thefe Flowers; in which Particular two Precautions are 
'neceflary. In the firft place, we muft give them a proper 
|Tntermixture, by difpofingithe Flame-Colours after the Car- 
nation ; the white, the Violet-Hues, and the Bizarrs, fhould 
|next appear and be fucceeded by tbe brown, the firiped and 
(clouded Dyes. We fhould likewife be careful to cut off all 
all the weak Stalks that appear on each Plant; by which 
| means, a copious Nourifhment will be imparted to the reft, 
and a thriving Vigour be diffufed through the whole. 

Prior. Whenthe green Leaves that encompafs the Flower 
‘begin to wither, the Roots fhould yearly be raifed out of 
the Earth, and replanted in Autumn, or February ; but left 
‘any Accident fhould fcorch and deftroy what was planted 
before the Winter-Seafon, it is ufual to preferve in fome dry 
(Place a large number of thefe Roots which never fhoot, in 
the Repofitory, like Onions, and are even good when they 
‘have been kept two or three Years. Thefe, in the Spring, 
may fupply the place of thofe whofe Bloom is over. 

Cheval. 1 fhall not forget this Precaution: But you fpeak 
of Anemones, Sir, as if they only appeared in the Spring, 
wand yet I have frequently feen them in Autumn. 

| Countefs. 
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Countefs. One may eafily fecure an agreeable Succefion: 
of thefe Flowers, through all the Seafons of the Year. If 
we plant them in the différent Months of Spring, we fhall 
always have new ones, from the latter end of Fume, to the 
end of Summer ; and thofe we plant in Fuly and Augef, 
will continue to embellith the clofe of Autumn, and the very 
heart of Winter. ‘This is a Pleafure too eafily attainable to 
be neglected. - i | | | 
Cheval. Is it certain from whence we received the Ane- 
mone ? | 
Prior. It has been conflantly known among us, and ‘is 
mention’d in all our old natural Hiftories. | 
Countefs. The fineft Anemones are not fo ancient; and I 
have been told, that Monfcur Bachelier, a 
The Hiltory of — famous Florift of Paris, caufed them to be 
wee: i phate to us from the Eafi- Indies, about 
Il. Paradifode  fourfcore Years ago: ‘There are fome Peo-- 
Fiori, _ ple, who, when they acquire any agreeable 
Curiofity, have a pleafure in communica- 
ting it to the Publick as much as poflible; This is an In- 
ftance of the nobleft Difpofition, and the Chevalier will un- 
doubtedly be diftinguifhed by it. But there are others who: 
pofiefsa Flower, or a Fruit, with as much Avarice as fome’ 


People hoard up Money ; which they can never beftow on | 


others, without thinking it loft to themfelves. . This might. 
poflibly have been-the Charaéter of Monfieur Bachelier, for 
he lived ten Years without imparting, toany Perfon, the leaft 
Fibre of the double Anemones, or one Seed of the fingle 
Flowers. A Counfellor of the Parliament who was difplea- 
fed to fee one Man engrofs a Benefit that was qualified by 
Nature to be common, madehim a Vifit at his Seat; and as. 


Dr rs 6! 


he paît by his Anemones that were then-in Seed, he artfully — 


let his Robe fall upon the Down of the Flowers, and it {wept 


off feveral of the little Grains. His Servant ‘who had been 


initructed how to a, immediately caught up the Robe, and. 
folded it over the Seeds that were faftened to it. The next 
Year, the Counfellor fhared the Produce of his innocent 
Theft among his Friends, and by their Agency imparted it 
to all Europe. | 

Chevalier, The Anemones fuftain fome Difadva ntage from 


that Bed of Tulips. \ 
Countefs. 
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Of FLOWERS. bis 
Countefs. The Form of the Anemone is more delicate, 
bat the Tulip eclipfes it by the Luftre of 
its Colours; and in this Particular it may The Tulip. 
jufily be called the Queen of Flowers. The 
Prior has amufed himilelf with their Cultivation, and is bet- 
ter acquainted with them than myfelf. 
Chevalier. Here are feveral difpofed into Beds apart 
from the reft: Are they feparated in this manner becaufe 
they are not fo beautiful as the others ? 
Prior, Thofe Beds are the Nurfery, and the Flowers 
they contain are called the Colours. 
Chevalier. 1 am entirely unacquainted with that Term ; 
and muft intreat you, Sir, to favour me with its Expla- 
nation. 
Prior. It is this. A Tulip may be multiplied either 
by its Seed, or elfe by its Offsets. ‘The 
Seed produces a little coated Root like an Coiours: 
~Onion, which muft be replanted at the end sedge Fs 

of two Years, but it ete blows till the igor 
Expiration of five or fix. Its Production 

feems at firft contemptible and indelicate, for it is on- 
ly a large Flower tinged with gray, a Violet blue, or 
fome other faint and gloomy Colour, and it rifes on a 
monftrous Stem: But thefe Colours are afterward im- 
proved in a furprizing Manner, and will gradually un- 
fold a fplendid Variety. The Tulips that fpring from the 


Seed are called the Colours *, till they are finely marked | 


with fome Stripe of a new Tinéture. Thofe we receive 

from Flanders are diftinguifhed by the Name of Wands, 

on account of the Strength and Loftinefs of their Stem. 
When they have been difearth’d and replanted for fe- 

veral fucceffive Years, the Tulips produced from Seed be- 

gin to break the Stripes, and are then 

called Congueffs, or more ufually Chances, Chances. 

becaufe they are Beauties on whofe Con- 

tinuance we can never depend with any Certainty. A 

Series of Years, a Thinnefs of Soil, and repeated Tranf- 


plantations gradually change, or fully the predommant 
Colour. ‘The Stripes therefore may be confidered not 


as a Diflemper, but rather as a kind‘of Weaknefs impart- 


* They are called Breeders by our Englifh Florifts, 
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_ ed to the Plant, in Proportion as the Flow of Sap is more 
or lefs delicate: And this Effe& correfponds, in a. great 
meafure, with the white and gray that alter the natural 
Colour of our Hair, at the Approach of old Age. There © 
are fome Heads, on which this Change has no unamiable 
Appearance; and it is frequently attended with peculiar 
Graces. its 
The fecond Method of multiplying Tu- 

Oftsets, ' lips is by Offsets, which are little coated 

Roots, that {pring from the large one, and 
. fhould’ yearly be feparated from it. Thofe Plants whofe 
Roots refemble an Onion, are commonly perpetuated by 
Offsets of this nature, which may be confidered as the 
younger.or collateral Branches of the Parent Root: And 
while this exhaufts its Vigour, and divefts itfelf of all its 
Juices for the Nourifhment of the Flower, the Offet that 
is ftrongeft, and moft advanced, becomes the principal 
Root ; and when we raife it out of the Earth, ’tis cuftoma- 
ry to difengage it from the others, which, when they are 
afterward replanted, will produceFlowers the fecond_or third 
~S Mear. 
… Countefi. I think, Sir, you enable me to account for an . 
Appearance that has frequently embarrafled me. When 
the Root of a Tulip begins to fhoot we fee the Stem rife 
from its Hearts; but when we take it out of the Earth, the 
withered Stem appears on the Side of the Root. I now 
Can comprehend the Caufe of this Circumftance. ‘The — 
Root that has been raifed out. of the Ground is not the à 
fame that was planted in Autumn. | 

Prior. The Subftance of the Autumn Root is exhauit- 

ed; and therefore the Stem, which originally thot from 
the Heart, mutt appear at the Side of the new Root, that : 
has been formed from an Offet. M. De Ja Quintinye has 
confeffed in his Treatife of Inftruétions, that this Remov- | 
al of the Stem from its firft Situation was a Myftery 
that exceeded his Comprehenfion. Your Ladyfhip, there- 
fore, is not. the only Perfon ta whom this Appearance has 
created fome Perplexity, tho’ the Fad -capable of a very 
-natural explication. | à | 
Chevalier. Be fo good, Sir, as to inform me which of : 
thefe two Methods of multiplying Tulips you think the 
beft ? 3 


Prior. \ 
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Prior. The Tulips that {pring from Seed are moft adap. 
ted to afford you new Produétions ; but their Multiplica- 
tion by Offsets is attended with two confiderable Advan- 
tages; one of which is, that you are not left long in Expec- 
tation ; the other, that you are always fure to be furnifh. 
ed with Tulips of the fame Species with thofe that produ. 
ced them : and if you are but careful to mark the Offsets, 
and then difpofe them in a Bed, with the fame Regulari- 
ty, as you have placed them in your Regifter, you may 
intermix them ina fine T'afte, and are able to range them 
with as much Propriety, as if you had already feen the 
Flowers. | 

Chevalier. What may be the ufe of the little moveable 
‘Tent, which I have frequently obferved in the Gardens of 
the Curious ? 

Countefs. It is placed on a Bed of fine Tulips, and ei- 
ther raifed or lower’d in fuch a manner as may be moft 
proper to fhelter the Flowers from melted Snows, which 
fully their Luftre, as well as from great Rains, which 
are apt to crufh them; and likewile from immoderate 
Heats, which fhorten their vegetable Lives. The fame 
Precaution is often ufeful to other Flowers, efpecially the 
double Hyacinth; andthe Ranunculus. à 
_ Chevalier. Will you oblige me fo far, Sir, as to acquaint 
me with the Qualities of a fine Tulip ? 

Prior, The green ‘Tindture of a Tulip was once the Sub- 
ject of various Rules, but, at prefent, its ; 
‘Appearance is always thought pleafing, The Qualities of 
when the Tulip is fine in other Particu- a fine Tulip. 
Jars. 

Countefs. This is the fhorteft way of deciding its Merit. : 

Prior. The Stem is a kind of Pillar, that fupports a 
Vafe, and to which it ought to be duly proportioned. Iz 
is equally difagreeable, ifit either exceeds the proper Height, 
or has not fufficiently attained it; or if it {wells to an 
extreme Degree, or elfe appears too flender ; and perhaps 
that Excefs of Slendernefs may be confidered as its great- 
eft Defect. 

A large Flower-Cup is always more agreeable than one 
of a moderate Size; The Tulip is not allowed the leaft 
‘(Merit when it happens to be extremely fmall, but we dif- 
regard it moft when it is cither flat or pointed, The reer 
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fhould never have an outward Slant downward, nor bend 
into a Dome within, but ought to be expanded with a 
regular and graceful Air, Inftead of being formed : into 
a Slope, or feparated toward the Bottom, they fhould 
fpread with an eafy Freedom. Their Number muit be 
always fix, and each of them ought io be fubftantial and 
well tiffued, that their Bloom may be the longer pre- 
ferved. x ‘ 

The Chives appear beft with a brown Caft, becaufe it 
adds Force to the lively Colours of the Flower; but it is 
not material with what Hue the Piftil is tinged. 

Countefs. Let us now confider the real Merit of a Tu- 
lip; for I muft confefs, that what I heard from feveral 
Perfons, who would be thought very curious in this Par- 
ticular, feemed to me fo confufed, that it really exceeded, 
my Comprehenfion. One would imagine the Beauty of 
Flowers to be a Circumftance above the Capacity of com- 
mon Minds; but if a moderate Share of plain Senfe be 
fafficient to furnifh us with this Knowledge, I fhell be 
extremely pleafed. Let us enquire then into the Proper- 
ties of a fine Tulip; but if it fhould happen to be a Mat 
ter of Science and Study, I entirely renounce it, for my 
part. . . 
: Prior. This Knowledge is comprehended in a few Par- 
ticulars, which are very eafy and natural. A Tulip pro- 
duced by Seed has an unmix’d and dufky Colour, in 
which it is generally very peculiar: One Clafs of them is. 
gray, another red, and a third affumes the blue of Vi 
olets ; others are-tintured like Cinnamon, Purple, Mufk, 
and Gridelin ; but we efteem thofe the moft which have 
the leaf Similitude to red. There are fome, however, in 
this Colour is clouded with all imaginable Variety, and 
they produce very fine Effeéts in time. ‘The uncompound- 
ed Colour is intermixed in a few Years with feveral white 
or yellow Lines, which are often accompanied with black 
Streaks, and thefe are called the Stripes. The white as 
valued in Proportion as it refembles Milk ; but it fucceeds 
better, and is more efteemed in the Netherlands than a: 
mong us. ‘The yellow Stripe derives its Merit from the 
Perfection of its lively golden Dye, and thrives better in 
France and Z'a}y than the white. | | 
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“The Colours in a Piéture are blended in the greateft Per- 
"eGtion, when they foften into each other by infenfible Di- 
minutions ; but they muft always have a contrary Effeé in 
a Tulip. ‘The Stripe inftead of being imbibed by the Co- 
our fhould intercept it in an elegant manner, and ought to 
penetrate the Leaf to render it more radiant. 

 Countef. All this I can eafily comprehend. 

Prior. The Stripe is much more amiable, and better di- 
Ringuithed, when it is accompanied with black Streaks, that 
imake it rife more fenfibly from the Colour. 

Countefs. Here are then three Qualities entirely different 
from each other; The principal Tincture of the Flower, 
which you only call the Colour : The white or yellow Streaks 
that divide it, and which you diftinguifh by the name of 
Stripes : And laftly, the black Lines that heighten the Ap- 
pearance of the Stripe. 

Prior. Thefe are the whole Appendage of a Tulip, and 
their Arrangement is capable of producing an agreeable Va- 
riety. The Stripes fometimes difappear toward the middle 
ofthe Leaf, and become vifible again, with their black 
[Linesnear the Border. Some Perfons are pleafed to cal! this 
Difpoñition the gay Drefi. The Stripe frequently traverfes 
the Leaf in large Breadtns with black Lines, fomeof which 
feparate it from the Colour, in a carious manner ; others 
änftead of edging the Stripe pafs through it from one end 
to the other. 

Countefs. The Tulips in this Bed prefent me with all the 
(Particulars you have defcribed. 

Prior. Thefe Stripes whether yellow of white are fre- 
quently very broad: they are likewife as often narrow, and 
wery much refemble a fine Piece of Embroidery. There are 
fome Tulips whofe predominant Colour is much more ex- 
itenfive than the Stripes; and there are others whofe Stripes 
idrink up the greateit part of the Colour, a fmall Fringe of 
which is only vifible, toward the edge of the Flower. 

A number of Obfervations were formeriy made on the 
Ground of Flowers. ‘This Name is given to the {mall 
Flakes tinged with gray, ora Violet blue, and which are 
wifible at the bottom of the Flower, where they feem to 
form a little Star round the foot of the Piitil. : The fineft 
(Tulip was entirely difregarded, when the Stripes encrcached 
inéver fo little on this Ground: But Experience has gene 
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ced alltrue Judges, that thefe little Niceties, which were 
once thought fo requifite, are altogether immaterial. - Every 
Perfon favour’d fome particular Mode, and difliked the Flow- 
ers and Gulto of others. But what Prerogative have the 
People of Flanders to reform our Tafte ; and what Right 
have we to condemn theirs? : ©: : ‘eae 
Countefs. The Standard of Tafte is not only. varied with 
refpect to Nations, but prevails.as little in’ different Gar- 
dens. . Inftead therefore of all thefe arbitrary Rules, which 
only tend to impoverifh the Minds of thole who. obferve. 
them, is it poflible:to have the: Knowledge of T ubps redu- 
cedinto:a fhort, as well as an eafy and intelligible Method ? 
© Prior. Lam far from prefcribing any particular Method. 
D 5 ces to-others; but my manner of thinking is 
A Rulefor judg-° his, .Wherever a Tafte for amiable Na- 
ture prevails over the Jargon of Rules, I 
believe it wilkbe always cuftomary:to value a Tulip, whofe 
Stripes and Colour are very radiant, well contrafted and fet 
off with Lines ofa. glofly black, in what-manner foever Na-. 
ture may have ciftributed thefe Intermixtures. 8 
Counte/s. The Cultivation of Tulips has always been the 

3 Count’s Amufement, rather than mines 

The Ranunculus. for they require more Attention than I can: 
weil afford them. But the Flower which 


_ I love to raife and multiply, as much as poffible, is the Ra- 


nunculus. 
Cheval. Here are feveral Beds of them; bat I am un- 
able to judge which of them moft deferves my Attention ; 
they are all fo remarkable for their Luftre and Variety. 
Countejs. I give the Preference to this Flower, bécaufe it 
degenerates lefs than the Anemone. and the Beauty of its 
Colours almott equals thofe of the Tulip; but iz much ex- 
ceeds it in the number of its Species. 
Cheval. Which of them does your Ladyfhip efteem moft ? 
Countefi. The red is counted the leatt valuable, becaufe 


It is extremely common; and yet it affords a fine Mixture 


‘With thofe that are double. But as beautiful as thefe laft 


_ may be, the femi-double are in much greater Eftimation at 


prefent : and are every where ranked in the firft Clafs. Thefe 
before us are a Growth of them: They have buta moderate 
quantity of Leaves, as you may obferve, and they are a 


Medium, in this refpect, between the large double Flowers, 
LS ; whofe 
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hofe Leaves are very numerous and thick fet, and the fin- 
ones, which have hardly any. 

Cheval. I am ata lofs to conceive why thofe that are 
juble fhould not be prefer’d to the others. Perhaps the 
mi-double owe their Merit to the Turn of the Mode that 
pw prevails. HS 
Countefs. This Preference is not a tranfient Tafte, and the 
Het of mere Caprice ; but is founded on the Variety of 
alours, which has the Air ofa Prodigy. A fingle Bed of 
2 femi-double Flowers is at once an Aflemblage of the pale, 
e citron, and the golden Yellows; the fhining White, 
e mellow Red, and the Tinéture of the Peach-Bloflom : 
ou may there behold a Variety of fine Grounds, fuch as 
e white intermixed with red Stripes elegantly diftinguifhea; 
e yellow fpeckled with red or fable Rays : fome of thefe 
owers are rofy without, and white within. You will fee 
different Clafs, tinged with fhammey, and border’d with 
d, and others glowing with a Crimfon Ground. 
at their Catalogue is endlefs, and new Species are prefent- 

to our View, every Year. If the love of Change be 
er allowable, we may venture to admire it in Flowers; 

d if we can pleafe ourlelves in changing what we love, we 
aft certainly love the Ranunculus. 

Prior. It is qualified to regale all Taftes. The Root of 
ine Ranunculus yearly revives and perpetuates the fame 
meaments of Beauty; which is a pleafing Circumflance 
thefe who are conftant in their Friendfhips. The Seed of 
2 fame Flower produces a new one, from year to year, 
aich is a Quality that muft be agreeable to thofe who de- 
ht in Change, and they will here find a fufficient Variety 

employ their Choice. I was acquainted witha fet of 
drifts, who began to dignify each new Ranunculus with 

: Name of fome Perfon of diftinguifhed Merit. One was 
led King Staniflaus; and another the Czarina: A 
xd was Marfhal Villars, and a fourth Prince Eugene: 
sis was the Duke of Berwick, and that the Marquis of 
%eld. The Ranunculus that difclofed a Range of jetty 
nes or a radiant Ground, was named the Rozffeau ; but 
what reafon, I am uncertain. Another that unfolded 
ofy Bloom without, and difcovered an unfullied White- 
8 within, was called the Rollin. One whofe Speckles 
re fo multiplied and thick-fet that they rendered the 
VOL.. D Ground 
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‘Ground oh which they rofe invifible, was the De Ja Motz| 
Another, whofe rich Leaves were regularly embellithed, !| 
their Extremity, with a besutiful Stripe was the Fontenell 
Bat our Floritts foon difcontinued this Practice ; for whe 
‘they compared the number-of great Men, with the Dived 
fity of thefe Flowers that were daily making their Appe 
ance, they grew fenfible that the Generality ofthem wou 
bein danger of continuing namelefs. 

Countefs. The femi-double Ranunculus, with all a 
‘Advantages of an endlefs Variety that yearly changes th 
‘Decorations of your Parterre, has another Quality of whic 
the Double Flowers are deftitute. I mean its Fertility i) 
“producing Seed ; whereas the others are entirely unfruitfull 

Chevalier. Is this Defe&t peculiar to the double Ranuw 
culus ? 

Countefs. The Generality of double Flowers in ever! 
Clafs are unproductive of Seed. They difcover indeë! 
the faint Sketches of a Piftil and a few Chives ; but the Pre 
fufion of Leaves, with which they are covered, ufuall 
‘prevents them from ripening into Fertility. “But when the: 
‘double Flowers for want of proper Culture, or from any 
ther Circumftance, begin to be lefs luxuriant in their Leaves 
the Heart of the Flower is difengaged from the Part wher 
it was fixed; and as it then si all the Impreffions « 
Warmth and Air, it produces Seed like other Plants. 

Chevalier. Is it known from whence this Flower orig: 
mally came ? 

Prior. It is generally fippored to have been brought ti 

us from Tripoli in Syria, feveral Ages ago: 

The Hiftory of and poflibly in the Time of the Crufades 
the Ranunculus, But it was a very confiderable Period, be 

fore any but the double Flowers were cu! 

‘tivated, About thirty Years fince fome Seeds of the Semi 
doub'e Flowers were brought to us from Cox/fantinopld 
where the fine Ranunculus is very common.  Monfieuw 
Valucy, Comptroller of the Houfhold, was one of the fini) 
who form'd a Bed of thefe beautiful femi-double Flowers! 
but what the Curious admired in the Years 1705, and 1706 
in his Garden inthe Fawxbourgh St. Germain, would hard) 
ly be fuffer d now, in an ordinary Bed of the fecond Clafs” 
fuch Difcoveries and Variety have we acquired from the 

- feed of the femi-double Flowers, 
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A. The Stem of the Lignette spechled Carnation . A Winter Garden LMyndefe. 
B. Thekoot . Rig Rie be a kd 
Cf Layer. a.d Gash made ly a Penknifeé unt that | D. The Lefser Oriental Narct/sus 


nart of the Layer which must be bent io the Earth to take root 
b.A Little forked stich to heep the Layer down unr theharth 
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Chevalier. Are many Preparations neceflary to their Cul- 
nre ? : 

Prior. This charming Flower in order to prefent you 
ith the moft lovely Enamel that ever 
low'd upon a fingle Species, requires no- ©The Culture of a 
aing more-than to be plantedinarichEarth, R@nunculus. 
ith a {mall intermixture of Afhes, or rotten Wood ; and 
» be fhelter’d from Humidity. and fevere Colds, 

Chevalier. Her Ladyfhip promifed to entertain us with 
xe manner of cultivating the Carnation, 
at did not promife to fhew'usone : And The Carnation: 
et I obferve feveral that are very amiable. 
his Sight, in my opinion, is very extraordinary for the be- 
‘nning of May. oe 

Counte/s. there is one. Method of tending them, which 
all caufe them to blow each Month inthe Year, Winter 
om excepted, and even in a Green-houfe. 

Chevalier. It muft then be the completeft of all Flowers, 
ace it wears the fineft Array of Colours; is graced with 
€ moft delicate Shape; difpenfes an aromatic Fragrance 
sound it, and is attainable in every Seafon of the Year: 
at there are feveral Species. of this Flower, and I fhould 
: glad to know which of them is moft efteemed. . 
i Prior. The Carnation like the Tulip has its Stripes form- 

in the ftrongeft Oppofition to the predo- | 
inant Colour, into which they are never The Qualitiesofa 
Ften’d. But they muft likewife be extended ne Carnation, 
‘thout any Interruption, from the bottom | 
(their Leaves to their other Extremity. The large ones 
2 much finer. than the fmall, as they exceed them in 
“2 number of their Leaves by one half, or four at leaft. 
he noble fpread of a Carnation forms a Circumference. 

nine or ten Inches, with a Diameter of about: three. 
hey are greatly prized when they have a Multitude of 
waves, becaufe they form a more elegant Figure. It is much 
ore graceful when the Head is beautifully rounded like 
ITuft, than when it is only flat. Too great a number of 
cots would create a Confufion inthe Flower; and were 
too much indented :it would feem jagged. When the Ex- 
imities of the Leaves, inftead of being properly arched, 
2 lengthened into a Point, they make a wretched Appear- 
ce ; and this is the greateft Es it can poffibly ne, 
2 4 
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As to the Method of raifing and improving this Flowery | 
no one underftands it better than her Ladyfhip, — | 
Countefs. Carnations may be propagated either from Seed 
or Layers. ‘The Seed diverfifies the Species of the Flower: 
and the Layer perpetuates thofe that are moft amiable. 
The Layer fhould be planted in the 
The Layer. Month of ‘4/4, and not fooner, left the 
Flower of the Stem fhould be injured. 

Chevalier. 'This isan Operation of which I have not the 
leaft Knowledge. 

Countef. Nothing more is neceflary than to lay a Shoo 
in the Earth, leaving the Extremity above the Surface; buy 
the Tops of the Leaves muft firft beclip’d and a Gath open’¢ 
with a Penknife, half way into the Joint that is intended t 
be funk in the Ground ; and then this little Branch muft bo 
kept down in its proper place, with forked Sticks. 

When it has taken Root, as it will in a fhort time, if 
muft be cut off from the Mother:Plant; from whence it ne 
longer ought to derive. its Nourifhment, becaufe it is thes 
time for it to fupport itfelf. 

When the Stem rifes fo high as renders it impoffible ti 
bend the Shoot into the Soil, we caufe it to pafs through 
- Tin Funnel fill’d with Earth, and fupported by a Woodez 
Fork. When the Branch has fhot forth fome little Roots! 
in the Funnel, it is cut off in its lower Part, in order to E 
placed in a Pot. 

Prior. We may caufe che Layers to’ fheot, by difpofind 
them in Pots, ina bed of a moderate Warmth, and affortl 
ing them an cpenSun-fhine, and frequent Waterings, wis) 
are the two great Promoters of Vegetation. 

Countefs. You feem'd a little furprifed, to fee large Cas 
nations in fo early a Seafon ; but this Effeét is produced bi 
the manner of laying the Flowers, which may be alway 
managed to advantage, from Fuly to the end of September 
There are fome Kinds indeed, that naturally blow foone? 
and others later ; and we may eafily obtain a good numbe 
of both; But the fureft Method of fecuring a Bloom of Ca: 
nations, for the greateft part of the Year, is to have Layer 
of three the Summer Months, and they will flourith agree 
ably to the time of their Procurement either fooner or late: 
Some will unfold their Beauties in the Spring, others in th 
Summer, and a third fort will only appear in Autumn. a 
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sofe, whofe firit Sproutings are clipt, will prefent us with 
aeir Flowers in the depth of Winter itfelf. — 

Another Method of multiplying Carnations, and produ- 
ng thofe that are beautiful in a fhort time, is to feparate 
ue Layers from the Stems of thofe Kinds that pleafe us. 
"he Layers frequently contain others, which are fubordinate 
o them ; and we itrengthen the Parent-Plant, by relieving 
er from fo numerous an Offspring. The principal Carna- 
jon, no longer fharing the Sap with fo many Competitors, 
ains greater Vigour, and affumes a more agreeable An- 
garance ; while the Layers are likewife ftrengthened the 
poner, and produce Flowers of equal Beauty, in a fhorter 
pace of Time. , 

But.when we feparate the Layers from the main Stem, 
‘ith a flender Root to each, we mutt be careful not to injure 
nem, by iuch Wounds as may be deftruétive to the Parent 
md her tender Progeny. In all Operations there is an Art 
nd. Dexterity of Management, that refults from Pra@ice, 
nd can never be acquired by the Knowledge of a mere Set 
if Rules. ; 

Prior. Some curious Perfons have attempted to multiply 
ne Carnation by Stock-Grafting, and 
ney affure us the Experiment has fucceeded New Improve- 

p their Wifh. We may, hereafter, give Volt Gee 
ne Chevalier a proper Idea of grafting in this ia. 
nanner. . 

Counte/s. Were this Practice reduced to any Certainty, 
vith refpeét to Carnations, nothing could be more com- 
nodious; for we might foon caufe the fineft Clafles of this 
lower to. {pring from the moft common Stem of a vi- 
jorous Growth. We might even carry the Improvement 
pa greater Height, and propagate different kinds of Car- 
ations all upon the fame Stem, by which means we could 
arich any particular Vafe with a natural Clufter of the lar- 
eft Flowers varied in the moft agreeable manner. [am de- 
rrmined to make the Experiment, fince the Rifk is inconfi- 
erable, but I fear it is only a Flight of amiable Imagination. 

Chevalier. Does the Carnation require any peculiar 
tompofition of Soil ? 

Prior. It thrives to Admiration in Flanders, where the 
«arth is rich and oozy ; but droops in Provence, and along 
ur Southern Coafts, that lie in a fcorching Climate, and whole 
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each other, and to prevent the Soil 


whofe Soil is extremely light. We may therefore judge, thai 
it requires a black, marfhy and fubftantial Earth, with a 
{mall Intermixture of Horfe and Cow-dung to correét 

| from being too com- 

Countefs. When Winter approaches, we difpofe thefe 
Flowers in a Green-Houfe, where they faintly retain’ a 
kind of reluétant Life.. It will be proper, however, ta 
air and water them in mild Seafons, and after the en: 
fuing Lent we may afford them all the air we think res 
quifite, but muit be careful at the fame time, to preferve 
them from the Injuries to which they are obnoxious. 

When the Carnation intended for the Theatre of Flow- 
ers begins to be unfolded, as it is only placed in that 
Situation to delight the View, great care is ufually taken! 
to adjuft its Array, and prevent the Diforders to which it! 
it is fometimes liable. It is apt to burft the Cup that: 
contains its Leaves, and confequently the Flower will run 
out on one Side; to prevent which it will be proper to 
make equal Incifions, with a Needle on each Side, that 
the Petals may expand and fall in a fwelling Round. It 
may likewile be fuftained with a circular Collar of ftrong 
Paper, a Band of Thread, or a Ring of Willow-Bark, 
fixed about a third of the Height of the Spindle, with whofe 
Colour it correfponds, and is therefore rendered: impercep- 
tible. It will likewife be neceflary, at that Seafon, to 
water the Carnations every’ Day. 

Thefe are the five forts of Flowers, which are the prin- 
cipal Amufement of thofe whoare curious in Produétions of 
this nature : However, they are not difregardful of the others, 
but raife fuch a Number as is proportionable to the Plot 
of Ground they poffefs. The Hepaticas alone, when thofe 
tht are blue are properly blended with the red and 
white, are fufficient to afford a Month’s Embellifhment 
to the Verge of a Parterre, or a Court, when’the Snows 
of February are melted. They may be intermixed with 
Cowflips that fpring in our Meadows, and whofe Cul- 
ture affords great Variety, and may be rendered- very orna- 
mental. ‘The Narciflus, the double Violet, the doable 


Hyacinth, the double and fingle Jonquils, the red and 


white Sow-bread, and even Dafies, when they are well- 
‘ 3 chofen, 
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fhofen, produce agreeable effects, either when they are 
anged into their feparate Families, or intermixed in the 
ume Bed, every one declares in favour of Julians, which 

would call the Balm of our Gardens ; and they are ca- 
sable of being multiplied with the greateft Facility. 

Chevalier. | am unacquainted with this Method of their 
Cultivation. | 

Countefs. When the fine Clufters of the Julian have fr 
lifhed their Bloom, it is ufual to cut and fhorten the Stems: 
ind Branches by which thofe Clufters were fupported : 
They are then fixed in the Earth anew without any o- 
ther Preparation, and all thefe Branches will afford you: 
js many new items, provided you plant them in a rich 
soil, renewed from Year to Year, and without any In- 
ermixture of Horfe-Dung. But if this Method of Cul- 
ivation be neglected, they will foon degenerate, as is com- 
only feen at Paris, where this Flower feldom appears: 
nuits proper Beauty. 

-Ghevalier. 1 fhould think the Stock-Gilliflowers merit a: 
more peculiar Care, becaufe we enjoy them 
or a longer Seafon. ‘The yellow-double, ‘The Stock-Gilli- 
which is exquifitely fragrant, prefentsus flower. 
with all the Luftre of Gold. Thofe that 
yre either ftriped or tinged with white, red, or a Violet: 
ylue, rife with fatelÿ Heads, and diffule a moit agreeabie 
Ddour. 

Counte/s. I am not for blaming the Curiofity of thofe 
®erfons who cultivate foreign Plants; but neither Peru 
nor the Indies can regale us with any Productions that ex- 
need: a fine Stock-Gilliflower, and I believe itis fuch an 
Dbject, as even the Juzdians themfelves would behold with 
Admiration and Envy. 

Prior. We have not taken any notice of the Clafs of 
Poppies or of double Corn Rofes. T'hefe Flowers are on- 
y multiplied by their Seeds, which yearly produce fuch. 
Beauties as are capable of delighting even thofe who are 
pondeit of Novelty. : 

Counte/s. T am uncertain whether they ought to be con- 
fered as a Model, or a Reproach to Painters and Embroi- 

érers. 
Chevalier. There is one Flower, which, in my Opini- 
mn, difplays more Luftre than any we have yet mention’d, 
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and is the fineft Embellifhment of a large Garden. f 
mean the Lily. 

Prior. Wifdom itfelf has uttered its Panegyric, and 
preferred it to all the Purple and Splendor of the moft 
magnificent Kings. 7 

Chevalier. Can you obferve, Sir, any Refemblance 
between this Flower and the Lilies in the Arms of 
France ? | 

Prior. The upper part of a Leaf of this Flower feen 
in its fall Width, and the two adjoining Leaves, viewed in 
Profile, feem to have fome faint Similitude with the Top 
of a Flower de Luce, but this Similitude muft be aided 
: by fome Hiftorical Conjeéture. - 

Countefs. We are apt to lofe the View of Nature, the 
Moment we quit the Garden. Why is the Name of a 
Lily given toa Figure that refembles it fo little ? 

Prior. It is very probable that thefe three {mall Leaves 

conftituted the original Flower de Luce, 
La Monumens or that kind of ‘Flourifh which ufually ap- 
de la Monarchié pears in the Crowns, and frequently rifes 
Francoife de 
D. Bernard de . onthe Extremity of the Sceptres, inthe Mo- 
Montfaucon, numents of the fecond Race of our Kings. 
Tom, L&W.  Leawis the Seventh, firnamed theYoung, and 

who was one of the Princes engaged in the 
fecond Crufade in the twelfth Century, diftinguifhed himfelf, 
as was cuñomary at that time, by a particular Blazon, and 
formed his Coat of Arms with this Flourifh ; the Suppor- 
ters were a Repetition of the fame Flower in little: And 
as the People generally contracted the Name of Leavis, 
into that of Luce, it is very natural to believe that this 
Flourifh came by thefe means to be diflinguifhed by the 
Name of the Flower de Luce. | 
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The Count. And the CHEVALIER. 


fo much Application ? 
Chevalier. Will your Lordfhip be fo 
rzood as to read the Infcriptions on them ? 
Count. The Mountain Lily, the Calcedonian Iris, Gold- 
oo Fox-Gloves, Florets of Knap Weed.——lI find 
Sir, you have been making a Catalogue of Flowers ? 
Chevalier. I daily hear the Names of feveral that are 
Strangers to me, and frequently fee others that I know 
by Sight, but am unacquainted with their Names. I have 
therefore fixed a little ‘Ticket to the Stem of each Plant, 
and [ call them by their Names as they prefent themfelves 
to my View when I am walking alone, but whenever my 
D 5 6 Memory 


Count. | O what Ufe, Sir, do you intend thofe _ 
| little Tiles, which you are ranging with. 
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| 
Memory happens to fail me I immediately refer myfelf! 
to the Infcription, till I learn to diftinguifh them by their: 
Leaves. __ à FE CAE 
Count. You muft compile a Book then of all my Garden :: 
fince the Precaution you have already taken will be equal-. 
ly neceflary for a Multitude of other Plants that adorn this: 
Spot of Ground; but I will endeavour to render them fa-- 
miliar to you. A Parterre is not fufficient to complete a: 
Garden, and it requires a Variety of Appendages ; fuch: 
as Flowering Shrubs, green Alleys, verdant Arbours, with. 
an Intermixture of Palifades and Groves. 
The firft Appendage to a Parterre is a Growth of the: 


_ large flowering Shrubs, together with thofe of other Species, 


and to thefe may be added a Variety of foreign Plants. As: 
the number of | flowering Shrubs is not very confiderable: 
their Deficiency may be fupplied by large annual Plants. 
Cevalier, I fuppofe your Lordfhip means thofe whofe: 
Stems are entirely decay’d at the Year’s end, or a little. 
after. 
. Count. The very fame, Sir, and we always make 
choice of fuch as rife in fine Pyramids, 
Large annual whofe luxuriant Leaves are crowned with. 
Plants, rich Clufters of Flowers. 'Thefe Qualities 
render them proper to cover a large Vale, 
and beautify the extended Plots: Such for Inflance are 
the Julians, Stock-Gilliflowers, Lilies, Pyramidals, Indi- 
an-Pinks, Amaranths, Stork-Bills, and a Variety of o- 
thers; with which you are fufficiently acquainted. The 
Belvederes are likewif as ferviceable, though they are un- 
productive of Flowers. | | | 
The flowering Shrubs are the common, 


Flowering as well as the Perfan Lilac ; the Orange, 
Shrabs. Citron, and Pomegranate Trees, the Jef- 


famine, and Rofe Plants, with feveral forts 
of Laurel, 

Chevalier. I know a Number of Gentlemen, who defire 
no other Parterre, than a few Beds garnifhed with thefe 
‘Trees. 3 

Count, Thefe ftately Plants are more ornamental to: 
a Garden, than the Generality of thofe. that are efteemed 
by curious Florifts, and which Nature has painted in Mie 

~ niature, 
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| niature, becaufe they are only intended for a near View :. 

Whereas the others are drawn with larger Lineaments, and: 

rife inamore fimple Form. They are likewife multiplied: 
with Profufion on the fame Stem, and have ufually but one: 
Colour, which with the branching Verdure that fuftains. 
them, gives them an amiable Appearance, even in a diftant: 
Profpect, and renders them a noble Decoration to:a {pacious. 
Plot. 

Chevalier. I doubt the pleafing Array of thefe Plants is: 
too tranfient; but we are not fo much. limited in the Cul-- 
tivation of Flowers, becaufe we may enjoy them in re-- 
gular Succeffions. 

Count. We may likewife be accommodated with flower- 
ing Trees, for the greateft part of the Year, and with a: 
: number of agreeable Variations,. when the Laurus T'inus 
has performed its part, in the laft Months of the Winter 
: Seafon, and even to the return of Spring ; it quits the 
: Scene, and is fucceeded by the Lilacs, which we intermix,. 
| by difpoñing Boxes of the white and blue Clufters, in al- 
| ternate Ranges, and you may obferve their Effect through 
| the length of this Terrafs, Thefe arethe immediate Predece{- 
| fors of the Ge/der-Rofe, the Honey-Suckle, the common 
. Jeffamin rifing on Stems, or rounded by Hoops, into the 
| form of a Vafe; the Spanifo Broom, and the Perfian Li- 
llacs, with the yellow Jeffamines, and thofe of India, Ara- - 
i bia, and Catalonia, which continue flowery for feveral 
| Months, notwithftanding the daily Tributes they tender 
tto each new Vifitor who approaches them. The fame Sea- 
(fon delights us with the balmy Fragrance of the Orange-- 
1 Flower, and the rich Purple of the Pomegranate. We- 
ifhall afterwards be regaled through the whole Autumn,. 
with à Combination of the fofteit Colours, refulting from the. 
t blended white and red of the Laurel Rofe. 

We may intermix the flowering Trees with a Variety: 
pof Shrubs that are in great efteem either for their unfading 
| Verdure, or the refrefhing Odours they difpenfe. Of this 
Clafs are the Myrtle, the Rofemary, the Orach, with the 
'Trees of Saint-Lucia*, Yew, Cyprefs, Cherry-Laurels, 
and an endlefs Diverfity of other Species. The Holly- 


* A Species of Cherry-Tree, of a pleafing Scenr,. and a very a- 
greeable Flower, 
D 6. Tre 
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Tree itfelf, as jagged as it appears, is render’d worthy of 
a Situation in our Gardens, by its undecaying Green, and 
the admirable Vermilion of its Berries, which delight the 
View in the Depth of Winter. | | 

Chevalier. Your Lordfhip has not taken any notice of 
Rofe- Trees, and yet they make a very amiable Figure in 
the Garden. | | 

Count. 1 am far from difregarding them, and indeed 
they are as valuable as all the Variety of flowery Shrubs. 
Thofe we procure from Foreign Parts, at a great Expence, 
have no real Superiority, and perhaps are not comparable to: 
the Beauties of a regular Succeffion of our native Rofe-Trees,. 
when they are cultivated ina proper manner. There are 
more then fifteen Species of Rofes, as well the fingle as the 
double; the white, the yellow, the crimfon, and the 
ftriped : And befide the Facility of diverfifying their Co- 
lours, by the Intermixture of the feveral Kinds; we may 
obtain this Variety onthe fame Stem, and produce a. 
Bloom of five or fix forts of large Rofes, entirely different 
from each other, by the Operation of Grafting. 

We may raife them, if we are fo difpofed, by lopping 
off the Shoots that fprout from the Stem; but the moft 
important Circumftance in their Culture is to allow fome 
of the Buds to fpring, while we retrench the reft, and to 
moderate the Growth of the Trees, fome more and others 
Jefs, by which means the Buds will unfold themfelves 
in Succeffion ; fome at the clofe of Summer, others in 
Autumn, and the reft in the Winter Seafon itfelf. Nothing 
can be more eafy and natural than the Method of prolong- 
ing this lovely Flower. ÿ 

Chevalier. 1 begin to be fenfible, more than ever, that 
the mofl common things are in reality the molt ammable 5 
and that we are under no Neceflity of being anxious after 
fearce and foreign Productions, for the Gratification of our 
Curiofity. 2 

Count. It will be fufficient if we make an orderly Dif- 

polition of what Nature has placed around us; and this 
:‘frath will be rendered fill more evident to you by the 
‘other Embellifhments of our Gardens. Let us only allow 
all the Luxuriance of Growth to the Linden, the Hazel, 
the White-Thorn, the Fruit-Trees, and every : other 
Plant that rifes before us, and we fhall foon be lodged like 

iy: the 
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the Lions and Tygers of the Wildernefs. We fhall fee 
ourfelves furrounded with thorny Bufhes and glooming 
Thickets. But on the other hand, let us beftow the leaft 
Arrangement on the Products of Nature, and our Habi- 
tations will quickly be changed to a verdant Paradife. 

. Common Reafon inclines us to clear the Front of our 
Apartments from whatever would darken them or inter- 
cept the View, and when we opena Plot of Ground of a rea-. 
fonable Extent, it is but natural to difpofe it in fuch a 
“manner as may amufe the Sight with fome agreeable Ob- 
ject. To this Intention, we may refer the Origin of Par- 
terres, and the eafy Delicacy of the Ornaments that com. 
pofe them. But I muft likewlfe obferve to you that a 
Parterre which is only an open Level, ought to be fet 
off by Objects of a different Caft, that mutually contraft 
one another, and rife on each Side, either to terminate or 
diverfify the View, or to furnifh us with fome other Ac- 
commodations. © 

The Difpofition of thefe Appendages requires a more 
accurate T'afte than the Parterre itfelf; and I will now 
reprefent to you in a few Words the Defign of the feve- 
ral Pieces, together with the Plants that compofe them, 
and the proper Method of ranging the whole. We will 
begin with the Alleys. 

Alleys are either planted or open. Thofe 
of the latter kind are extended in a le- Alleys. 
vel Surface, edged with Borders of Box, 
| and covered either with Sand or Turf formed into an a- 
| greeable Walk, round the Parterre. 

Thofe of the former fort are either bordered with large 
Trees, or with Plants, difpofed in Boxes. Some are co- 
vered, to render the Enjoyment of the frefh Air more com- 
modious; others are entirely open at the Top. They 
are fometimes calculated to improve the Profpeét of the 
Country; and this, if poffible, ought to be the efféét of 
the Alley that fronts the Building, and correfponds with 
the middle of the Parterre, fome are qualified to di- 
aeCt the Eye to a pleafing Objeét ; as you may obferve in 
this before us. 

Chevalier. The two Towers of the Monaftry, which form 
the Point of View, feem as if they were built with an In- 
tention toembellifh it. 

Count, 
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Count. The main Alley, which ufually opens at the end 
of the Parterte, is fometimes accompanied with two Coun- 
ter-Alleys that are lefs fpacious. When that happens 
to be the Difpofition, the Alley in the middle is always 
compofed of large Trees, whofe Tops are cut even with 
each other, while their Trunks rife in the open Arr. 
The Counter.Alleys may be clofed on the right and left, 
with two large Ranges of Palifades or verdant Walls. 
Chevalier. | obferve that all the Frees in the two Alleys 
which accompany your Lordfhip’s Parterre, as well as in 
that which opens through the Wood fronting the Caftle, 
are of the fame Species. __ | | 
Count. They are all broad-leaved Elms, and no other 
Trees are fo complete and uniform in their Foliage. 
Chevalier. Is not the Lime ufually. chofen for fine 
Alleys? 
Count. I muft confefs the Indian Lime is renderd: 
very ornamental by its lively Green; together with the 


_ large Clufters of its Flowers, and its amiable Head: It is. 


likewife a Tree of a fudden Growth ; but then it is fubjeét. 
to the Depredations of a Caterpillar, that yearly deftroys 
the greatelt part of its Verdure in the midft of Summer. 
I may add too, that it always foils the Walks, and drops: 
its fhaggy Pods, when it fhades its Flowers at the clofe of 
Spring. It is likewife divefted of its Fruit in Autumn,. 
and refigns all its Beauties at the Fall of the Leaf, 

Chevalier. Thefe are fufficient Reafons for our dif- 
regarding it: But is its place only to be fupplied by the 
Elm? | 7 

Count. Befide the two Species of Elms we enjoy, the — 
one with fmall, and the other with expanded Leaves, we 
may plant our Alleys with the Plane, the Maple and the 
Linden Trees: Some Perfons likewife choofe the Egyp- 
tian Thorn. (ARR , 

; Chevalier. I am well acquainted both 
he Egyptian with this Plant and the Plane-tree ; and: 
THOM. have often gathered Flowers of an admira- 

able Fragrance from the former. The © 

Plane has a fpreading Leaf fhaped like a Star. 
. Count.. The Fate of the Plane is great- 
ThePlane. ly changed. The Greeks and Romans prized: 
: it exceedingly for its grateful Shade, and 
| were. 
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Of FLOWERS. 63 
_ were muchdelighted with enlarging its Head, and forming. 
a fpacious Dining-Room in the midft of its Foliage. They 
planted it in their Gardens and the Avenues to their 
Country-Seats, as well as in every other Situation ; and E 
| fuppofe you have read Horace’s Complaints of their Partia- 
| lity to this. Tree. | 


* Our pompous Piles avil] leave us now 
Fexv Acres for the foodful Plough; 
Canals of Art aresftretch'd around, 
More fpacious than the Lucrine Bound +: 
And unprodufive Planes invade 
The injur’d Elm’s prolific Shade. 


Chevalier. I remember them very wells and that great: 
Poet thought it ftrange that the Plane-Tree, which only af- 
fords an unfertil Shade, fhould be propagated more than 
the Elm, which may be render’d advantageous and fruitful,. 
by efpoufing it with the Vine. 
| Count. The Plane is very little ufed, at-prefent, in our 
common Gardens; and we give the preference to the large 
Maple, whofe leaves have a great refemblance to thofe of 

the Plane. We are ftill better accommodated by the lefler 
_ Maple, the Yoke-Elm, and the Linden in particular ; be-. 
| Caufe it is not only a Tree of a fpeedy Growth, but it af 
fumes all Shapes with the greateft Pliancy, and adapts it 
| felf toevery Soil. We may likewife ornament the lower 
| part of this Tree with large Bufhes of Yew, or with Role. 
|Tress form’d into Vafes, or inverted Bells. The Linden 
Stocks which rife into the Air with round Heads, refemble 
 thelong Rows of Orange-Trees in Boxes. 

. Chevalier. When thefe Vales are all cover’d with Rofes 
they muft forman inchanting View, in an Alley where they 
\are thus difpofed. | 

Count. We may make greater Improvements ftill. As 

Vit is not ufual to accompany Parterres with Trees of lofty 
Stocks, unlefs the Gardens be very extenfive ; we may €j- 
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ther in the middle, or on each Side of the large Alleys that 
border the Parterre plant ftraight Lines of Dwarf-Lindens, 
whofe Stems muft be contracted in their Afcent, that their 
Sides may fhoot out. Thefe Plants may be cut into the form 
of {quare Boxes, and we ufually place in the Centre of thofe 
verdant Vafes a large Panier of tufted Flowers or the bloom- 
ing Head ofa Rofe-'Tree. | 

Chevalier. 1 fee this Difpofition has been obferved in the 
two Wings of the grand Parterre. The Profpeét is not li- 
mited by thefe pleafing Alleys, and they diffufe an Air and 
Magnificence through the whole Garden. 

Count. This is a Pleafure that did not coft me a length 
of Time to procure its Enjoyment, and it likewife faved me 
the Expence of rich Vates, and timorous foreign Plants, 
which we can only venture to expofe to the Air in fine Wea- 
ther. Tam for thofe Productions that {pring in our Climate, 
and which we may fhelter from the feverelt F rofts, by a 
flight Covering of Straw. | 

Chevalier. À admire the light and elegant Form of thofe 
Bowers, that fo agreeably terminate the View on each fide. 

- Count. Bowers and verdant Halls are capable of various 
Embellifhments: and we intermix them with the Hon- 
ey-Suckle, the Jeflamin, the Yoke Elm, the Linden, 
and even the Ever Greens. Thefe pleafing Retreats had for- 
merly a melancholly maflive Air. The Stems of the Plants 
that form’d them were frequently bare, and their Sides had a 
wither’d Afpeét, becaufe their Vegetation was checked by 
an injudicious Carefulnefs to cover them in every Part. 
The prefent Tafte is in favour of Bowery Works uncover’d 
at the Top, and entirely open’d on the Sides in the form of 
Porticos, or bending Vaults fuftain’d by green Columns of a 
delicate lightnefs of Shape. We may there enjoy a more 
falutary Circulation of Air, and every part of the Verdure is 
nourifhed with lefs difficulty, becaufe the free Paffage of the 
Air and Sun-beams renders the Leaves equally ftrong and 
lively both above and below. 

Chewalier. The lower parts of the Palifades are undoubt- 
edly disfigured by an Excefs of Shade and Scarcity of 
Air. . 
Count. Their Height fhould never equal the Breadths of 
the Alleys they border; and when the ‘Trees that frequent- 


ly crown them, have their Tops cut into a regular Level, 
pee _ and 
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and are every where difpofed into a lightfome Spread» 
hey form areal Wall of Verdure, whofe Foundations feem 

be laid in the Earth. They then become the moft agree- 
‘ble Ornaments of Gardens, and regulate their whole Archi- 
eéture. 

Chevalier. Is the fmall Yoke-Elm the only "Free capa- 
le of afluming this Figure? 

Count. The lofty Palifades, las well as thofe that are 
breaft-high, may be form’d of Lindens, Elms, Beeches, 
nd Hazels ; but you muft only employ one Species from 
nd to end; becaufe the want of Fraternity in different forts 
F Foliage is difagreeable to the Sight, and caufes impro- 
r Vacancies. Thelefier Maple has one Advantage, which 
roves a commodious Refource in Gardens already formed 5 
ad where fome Reparation may be necefary : For it grows 

the Shade, and fills a Vacuity better than any other Plant. 
cowever, the fmall Yoke-Elm undoubtedly produces a 
ore amiable and lafting Verdure. 

The low: Palifades may be made of Myrtle, Yew, Lau- 
|, Privet, Hawthorn, and even. Pomegranate Trees, if 
ou are defirous of Magnificence. 

(Chevalier, A Palifade of Pomegranate-Trees mutt fure- 
ifeem all in Flame, in their flowering Seafon. 

Count. If we have any Inclination to conceal either the 
‘alls or Plots of Ground that are ufelefs and irregular, or 
t much favoured with the Rays ofthe Sun; and which pre- 
ut us with no agreeable Appearance ; wemay form a Pali- 
e, or fome other Figure, of thofe Trees: that thrive, 
sh a conftant Verdure, in the coldeft Places, and can al- 
ys be drawn into an Extent of the fineft Tapeftry, over 
‘h unpleafing View. Such, for inftance, are the Yew, 

Ever-green Privet, the Rofin-Tree, the Cedar, the 
en-Oak, the Box, the Holly, and the Ivy. 
he Ever-greens may likewife be employed in forming 
fe Porticos and Palifades that are.to bound the View, 
many particular Apartment ; and we find them fo very 
eable,! that their Verdure is frequently imtated by 
ited Wood. | 
ubevalier. Thofe who inclofe their Gardens with an 
ubellithment of this nature have no caufe to be apprehen- 

: of the Fall of the Leaf. 
“aunt. Every Perfon has a particular Tafte, and nothing 
| : ought 
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ought to be more unconfined. But when we enter a Garden, 
we naturally expect to find a real Verdures as when we Vi- 
fita Library, we don’t fuppofe we fhall be entertained with. 
“painted Books. nae Ee 

Chevalier. If your Lordfhip thinks the Porticos of cor. 
lourd Wood, unfurnifhed with Leaves fo improper, what 
is your Opinion of thofe Perfons who crowd their Gardens 
with Marble, and-a Variety of gilded Gaieties ? 

Count. Thofe Ornaments may poflibly be very fine, but I 
am notcertain whether they fuit with fuch a Situation. 
The Tafte perhaps in Italy and France prevails toosmuch: 
in favour of empty Vales, uninftruétive Statues, and Co- 
lumns without Architrave, But all thefeinfignificant Pieces. 
are ftill lefs valuable, when they are fubitituted in the room 
of that natural Verdure which fo delights our. View, and is 
the chief Subjeét of our Curiofity in a Garden ;. and I am as 
little defirous of meeting with Marble Sculptures, Porticos 
and Colonades, in fuch a Place, as I am to fee a Parterre: 
of Turf in the Area to an Apartment, or a branching Al- 
ley of Trees in a Gallery. 

Chevalier. 1 have been fometimes told, that a Garden is: 
an Imitation of Nature ; that the Alleys and Parterre re+ 
femble the Plains: that the Terrafles reprefent the Moun- 
tains: andithat: Rills and Fountains-correfpond. with the. 
Sources of Rivers: ‘That we-are lilkewife permitted to blend® 
fome: Embellifhments with our Imitations ; as an Alley iss 
more agreeablethan a large Road ;: a Terrafs feems better: 
difpofed than theSlope of a Mountain ; and a Cafcade flows: 
more-refrefhing to the Sight, thana Stream that gufhes from: 
anaked Rock. | 

Count. Thefe Sentiments are very juft ; but you muft permit: 
me to obferve to you, that a Garden is. not fo much an Imita= 
tion of Nature, as-it is Nature itfelf prefented to usin a near. 
View, and adjufted by the Aids of Art. I have an Incli-- 
nation, for inftance, to take the Air, and am accommodated, 
for that purpofe, with a little Plain, and a length of open 
Alleys. Fam difpofed to view the Productions of Nature, 
for fome Moments, and am accordingly regaled with a 
Growth of Flowers and Plantsrifing before me, and ranged 
im fach a manner, that the Profpeét of the one is not inter 
cepted by the Appearance of the other, I wih,to vary the 
point of Sight, to be covered from the Wind), and to enjoy 
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: ferene Solitude, without excluding others from the ufe of 
ny Garden. The Terrafles afford me all thefe different 
Advantages: Shade and Frefhnefs are equally defirable, and 
am fupplied with thofe gratifying Pleafures, by improving 
ne other Pieces, with a beautiful Thicket and a limpid 
‘low of Water. ‘The Art which forms our Gardens does 
ot confit in counterfeiting thofe Objects, or amufing me 
th a vain Perfpeétive; a Succeflion of Arcades in green 
oards ; the View ofa Hall incrufted with Marble; or 
ae Sight of fome Naiad reclining on her Urn with a grace- 
| Air, and on the Verge ofa Bafon perpetually dry. The 
eritorious Effet of Art isto affemble the Water and Ver- 
are in Reality; to facilitate my Walking, and fhelter me 
om injurious Airs. Art therefore is not the Imitation, 
at the Arrangement of Nature ; and borrows from her a- 
ne each Pleafureiit prefents to my View. 

But let us render all due Juftice to Art, fince it difpenfes a 
aceful Symmetry to its Affemblage of natural Produtti- 
as. A curious Proprietor of a Traét of a Ground is fre- 
ently obliged to form a Garden out ,of a Plot of Land, 
jofe Length is greatly difproportion’d toits Breadth. But 

the Irregalarity of that Figure is re@tify’d with the great- 

eafe. He divides the whole into three oblong Squares ; 

2 firft of which he forms into an agreeable Parterre, and: 
‘pofes the'laft into a fine Olitory. ‘The middle Compart- 
ent he appropriates toa Grove, which by rifing between 
: Divifions in each Extremity breaks the View of that 
agreeable Length. The Grove is traverfed from Angle 
Angle, by. Traëts form’d like St. Andrew's Crofs: Its 
‘de is embellifhed with a verdant Hall, and its outward 
maments are: two bowery Cabinets or green Niches ; 

#of which fronts the Parterre, and the other is oppofite to 

: Olitory > The whole Profpeét has an Air of proportion ; 

| two Alleys, by running parallel with the Walls thro 

ir whole Extent, form long Walks, anda free Com- 
inication with three different Gardens. 

Another Perfon poffeffes a more fpacious Plot, but trian- 
ar in its Form, or perhaps more irregular. This he. 
ributes into different Divifions, which are render’d a- 
sable by their peculiar Beauties and correfponding Air. 

Parterre will be border’d with cwo large Palifades ; one 
which will form the outward Bound of'a fpacious Wood, 
“nter- 
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saterfected with a Variety of Alleys; the other, by being — 
crown'd with Trees. of equal Loftinefs feems to prefent us 
with a fecond Thicket, in a different Tafte; and we imagine 
it to be equally extenfive with the other, though in reality 
ït ig no more than a Range of Verdure without depth, 
whofe Funétion is to fhroud a Wail that: limits the Plot in 
that particular Place. Art therefore not only enlarges an 
Extent of Ground, but unites the moft diffimilar Parts, by 
elegant Connexions, and conceals their natural Irregalarity, 
by the conftant Appearance of Symmetry. The extreme Parts 
of the Garden, that feem loft behind thefe regular Lines,. 
are capable of being form’d into Orchards, Nurferies, Planta- 
tions of Fig-Trees and Beds for Melons. ie 
It undoubtedly requires no common Dexterity or Thoughts. 
to complete all the beautiful Divifions of aGarden, in De- 
tail: To fmooth one parts for inftance, into à Level; to: 
fink another into fuch a-gentle Declivity, as. will afford a 
trickling Flow to Rais, without rendering the Walk in- 
commodious : to trace out the due Dimenfions of a Parterre 5 
to fpread a uniform Surface of Turf ; to condué the Paflage 
of a Stream; to extend the Alleys in ftreight Lines ; to: 
round the Arbourets; to firike Viftas through a Wood, 
and improve the Profpeë all around. : But the great Secret», 
of Art confifts ina true Tafte of Nature,i and! a Capacity: 
to improve her Gifts, and render the whole agreeable and 
engaging by a juft Difpofition of the Parts. oq 0 i 
“A {mall Plot of Ground admits of nothing: more than a. 
Simplicity of Defign, and a Propriety in the Execution. | 
But when the Extent of Land is very {pacious, and breaks: 
_ into a number of Inequalities, a great Genius will improve 
the Whole, and can even caufe the Irregularities of Situation | 
to diffufe an Air-of Novelty in.every Part, and prevent the 
appearance of a difagreeable Uniformity, He will not fuf- 
fer the whole Extent of his Garden to be lavifhed in one 
View, but will exhibit for the firft Object a large Coms 
partment richly array’d with Flowers, and improved by fine: 
Pieces of Water, and ftately ‘Trees, and ending iu a Diftri- 
bution of Bowers of Palifades. The Speétator’s,Bye is fas 
tisfy’d withthis Profpeét, and requires nothing more: But 
he is afterward agreeably furprifed, when he finds the Ob- 
jets; which he imagined to be the Boundaries of his View, 
are fo many Openings into anew Order of Beauties. 
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he Bntrance. LA Leys inthe Kitchen Garden. 

The great Court. LA false entrance nith two palisadods, & | 
| AnAnyrhitheatre of Llowers, se Sees, eintelluthed with te borders, usually 
7 hu n° Vase. vifille, at y first entra À adornil nith Floweryor Vitfes. 
TheLfoufe. NA Large Moat which does not intercgt 
The Parterre of plan Tivz: nith no | Che extentof if poppect from the howéeD, 
Palitadoes frrnva into Arches (wings) Lo the end of ÿ Avenue, We is cart ved fromN 
grape plat & ufordig alien to 1 of the O4 Yard for Foultry. 
GH KZenche Niches alt Latinels & other PAS taller . 

| Forme of Verdure of a dyjerent Tasle, 0. Adracent Outhouse, Caer 
LA lon Palisade to unite the A Uey with \SThe elewationof the patisadoes that tor 
| the Avenue, externe into y County R, \ the Parterre, and are cut tie Arcades 
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The full Profpe@ of the adjoining Country is likewife 
mceal’d from him, at his firft Entrance into the Gar- 
n, and he is only permitted to fee one part of it, as it 
ere by ftealth. You have here, for inftance, a rural 
iew through the long Vifta that fronts the Parterre; and 


€ Profpeét is more extenfive at the end of that crofs Alley, — 


rminated by a Palifade, Breaft-high; and which has been 
werd in that manner, to unite the Garden with the out- 
ard Avenue, to which it correfponds. The Palifades 
id Groves are not fuffer’d to rife.to {uch a Height as would 
tercept the Profpeét of the neighbouring Plain and Moun- 
ins from the upper Apartments. ‘This View is render'd 


ore agreeable by its not being unfolded when you enterthe 


‘arden ; and indeed it is a confiderable Advantage to our 


tificial Spots of Ground, when we have no opportunity of | 


smparing them, in unlimited Freedom, with the magni- 
cent Garden of Nature, which would caufe ours to fhrink 
omour View. It is certainly much more pleafing to be 
rprifed with the Expanfe ofan unbounded Plain, when you 
me to the edge of a Grove, or the turn of a Palifade. 
ou may perceive the Effect of fuch a Difpofition, when 
€ pafsbehind that Arbour, in order to feat ourfelves on the 
errafs which rifes on the other fide. 


Chevalier. It feems as if fome Perfons had undrawna - 


urtain, that conceal’d the Heavens and the Landfkip from 

ar View. : 
Count. We may diverfify the Profpect as much as pofli- 
e, by pafling from one Divifion of the Gardens to ano- 
«er: New Taftes and new Charaëters may rife before us, 
me part prefents us with an Air of Grandeur ; another has 
‘more {prightly Appearance. In this place a Star fhoots 
at its verdant Rays, and leaves us uncertain of the Track 
€ ought to take throughthe Wood. ‘That opening Hollow 
‘cover'd with a long green Carpet, and refembles the in- 
erted Roofofa Coach. The Arcades of Lindens that bor- 
er it; the Vafes of Flowers that adorn thofe Arcades; the 
agrant Frefhnefs we there enjoy ; the free Circulation of 
ae Gales ; the Melody of innumerable Birds, who warble 
. the Branches of that Retreat; every Circumftance attracts 
our Attention, and tempts you to continue in that delicious 
‘erdure. Another Portion of the Garden glooms with a 
vlitary favage Air, and qualifies the Mind for the ste 
4 nefs 
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nefs of Contemplation. In that Quarter every {elem 
‘Thought is diffipated, and the Eye wanders'over the ad 
jacent Cots and Hamlets. An unfertile Spot, that refounds 
with the Northern Blafts, may be converted into a Grotto, 
where we may retire from the Heat, and be accommodated 
with a reviving Coolnefs. An Eminence of difficult Accefel 
isafcendible by a long Flight of eafy Steps cut in the Earth, 
‘and which conduét us to fuch a delightful Point of View, aa 
-makes us reproach ourfelves for not obferving it fooner# 
“When we thus can regulate all Plots and Situations in a jui 
dicious manner, and are able to complete each Object by! 
Natures Model, we may diverfify her Afpeëts, and multii 
ply her Beauties 3 We may then ftrike out open Walks, and 
“cover our felves with arching Shades, agreeably to the difi 
ferent Seafons and Changes of Weather; and if the Day 
happens not to be rainy ; we may be always fure of enjoy 
ing the Benefit ofa pleafing Air, without being incommodi 
ed by the Severity of the Winds, or Sun. Weifhail be gra4 
tified by thefe Precautions, with all the amiable Stores of 
Nature ; and a fingle Turn in the Garden, isa little Jour- 
ney, which we always finifh with Satisfaction, and find it a 


falutary Exercife. | 
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Pleafures and Advantages 

| OF 
RAR DENING in general; 
AND 


Of the OLITORY, 


aa ei: 
-ITCHEN-GARDEN, in particular. 
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DTAL'OQUWE Vv. 


The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


for. ~ge O W came you, Sir, to entertain a Thought 
of making the agreeable Collection you 
M have mention’d? 

Cheval. 1 owe it entirely to you, Sir; 
\when I was laft in this place you advis’d me to read the 
porgics of Virgil, and after that, the Gardens of { Rapin, 
l + Vaniere’s Farm ; which I have accordingly done. 
Prior. I need not afk you then, if you are become an 
vocate for a Country Life, 
Chevalier. One is certainly tempted to withdraw from 
lies, after reading thofe Authors ; and their three Poems 
ve inchanted me to fuch a degree, that I have had them 
| bound in this fingle Volume, which I call my rural Li- 
ry. 

Renati Rapini Hortor. lib. IV, 


- Jacobi Vanerii Prædium Rulticum, 
Prion: 
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Prior. If we except fome Fables, in which Father Rapin 1 
- has revived the Gods and Language of the Pagans, without ~ 


any Neceflity for that Proceeding, fince the Fiction is not 


productive of any ufeful Truth ; thefe three Works may be ~ 
read with perpetual Pleafure and Improvement. Iam fen- 1 
fible, that the Publick alone has a Right to decide, whether 
the Gardens and the Farm are worthy to be confider’d as the # 
fecond and third Parts of the Georgics; but I intend to © 
imitate your Example, and join them together with one — 
common Title, which fhall be the very fame that you have — 


fuggefted to me. 


“Chevalier. But may we not enlarge this Library a lit- ] 


tle? 


bandry and a rural Life. 


Chevalier. Let us not forget the two Villas of Pliny the { 
-younger ||. : I have lately vifited all their Apartments and ! 
Gardens with abundance of Pleafure, and with Monfieur Fe- | 


libien for my Guide. 


Prior. The Works we have mention’d are fome of the 


~ fineft and moft delicate in the Latin Tongte. . 
Chevalier. À fancy we may be furnifhed with a Colle&tion 
of this nature from the French. : . 


Prior. can aflure you, Sir, that our Tongue, or at leaft N 
our French Poetry, has not any Work of Tafte that deferves | 


“to be ranked in your Plan. 


- Chevalier. Lam extremely furprifed at that, fince the Sub- : 
' je&t is fo fine, that it is impoffible for Poetry to expatiate in M 


a more delightful Field. 


Prior. It is undoubtedly a Subjeët worthy of the greateit L 
Matters. Hufbandry, in particular, has been unattempted — 
as yet, and we have not one French Poet who has ftruck out . 


the leaft Sketch of it; though it would certainly furnifh a 
happy Genius with the moft effeCtual Means of pleafing 
“every Reader. 


oi 
“® Cicers de Sene&. | : 
+ II. Sat. VI. & IL. Epift. 10, $4, 16. - 
T Hitt, nat. 1.18. cap. 2. 
\| Plin. jun. Laurentinum, |. 2. Ep, 17. & Thufci 1, 5. Ep. 6¢ 
Vide Les Maifons de Pline, par Felibien. 
| Pray 


Prior. Nothing prevents us from increafing it with feve. M 
ral Paflages out of Cato, Cicero*, Horace+, and Pliny {the M 
_ Naturalift; who prefent us with the fineft Images of Huf- # 
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Pray inform me, Sir, as we are walking toward the 
Kitchen-Garden, whence proceeds the fingular Delight you 
experience in reading thofe amiable Writers that compofe 
wour little Colleion? I am fenfible their Zatiz is pure, and 
Orel Paintings reprefent Realities ; but they fhare thefe Qua- 
difications in common with other Authors: Why then are 
they more agreeable to you than all the reft ? | 

Chevalier. The Pleafure they afford me, proceeds un- 

Houbtedly from their Choice of rural Objeéts.. 
Prior. Tam of the fame Opinion ; and we may eafily 
Morefee they will always be read, becaufe their Subject is noe 
obnoxious to the Viciffitude of Years, or the Caprice of 
Taftes. We are generally born Gardeners, and ovr firft 
Inclinations tend to the Culture of Fruits and Flowers. We 
tare divided with refpeét to all other Articles ; and our Tafte 
for Hufbandry is the only Difpofition that re-unites us. 
(Whatever Difference the Neceffities of Life, or the Cuftoms . 
bof Society may create in our ufual Employments, we always 
remember our original State. Man, in his firft Innocence, 
wvas deftined to cultivate the Earth; and we have not lof 
the Idea of our ancient Nobility: every other Condition of 
Life feems to fubject or degrade us ; but whenever we dit 
engage ourfelves from our common Occupations, and can 
dbreathe in Freedom for a few Moments, we are fenfible of 
a fecret Propenfty to Gardening. The Merchant thinks 
vhimfelf happy, when he has an Opportunity of pafling from 
this Compting-houfe to his Flowers. The Mechanic, whom 
wigid Neceflity always fixes to the fame Place, adorns his 
indow with a Box of Verdure. The military Man and the 
NMagiftrate are equally folicitous for a Country Life, and re. 
itire, for fome Months at leaft in each Year, from the Court, 
the City, and the Hurry of Affairs, to enjoy the Charms of 
Itheir rural Eftates. Gardening is then their favourite Lan-- 
uage, and the Generality of them are emulous to under- 
Atand its fineft Operations. In a Word, the Cultivation of 
a Garden is only difrelifh’d by a faife Taite, and a depraved 
Delicacy of Thought. 

Men of the fineft Genius and moft exalted Stations have 
diftinguifhed themfelves, in all Ages, by a remarkable In- 
Ielination to the Culture of the Earth. ‘This Inclination is 
leven now confider’d as the Panegyric of Solomon, King Ux- 
Riab, the younger Cyru:, Fabricius, Hiero, Mafinifla, the 
VOL, I. i Emperor 


ie 
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Emperor Probus, Charles the Fifth, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth. . 

Chevalier. I know that Leurs the Fourteenth caufed the 
Gardens of Verfailles to be form’d from the Defigns of Mon- 


fieur Le Notre, but did not imagine he ever made Garden-. 


ing his particular Amufement. | 

Prior. When he had been converfing for fome time with 
Marfhal Turenne, or Monfieur Colbert, he entertained him- 
felf with Monfieur de Ja Quintinie, and frequently took a 
Pleafure in fhaping a Tree with his own Hands. I fhail not 
tell you, that the Earth was confcious of the Honour of be- 
ing cultivated by Hands accuftomed to a Scepter: But you 
will readily acknowledge, that a Plant could not fail of 
Succefs, when it was govern’d by the fame Prudence that 
conduéted the State. We may even fay, that every thing 
is more profperous under the Hands of Heroes *, becaule 
they devote more Care and Precaution to the Management 
of each Particular they undertake. We are now arrived at 
the Kitchen-Garden, let us walk in. : 

Chevalier. This is the firft Vifit it has received from me 
this Seafon. What a Scene of Order and Elegancy is here! 


Prior. It is a real Republick in every Particular. A fkil- — 


- ful Hand has parcelled out all the Land, and affembled a 
whole People of Plants, afligning to each its proper Dwell- 


ing and Situation. Thofe Families that are fprung from the, 
fame Original are lodg’d apart in diftinét Cantons, and form. 


as many different Communities. Their Multitude never cre-_ 
ates any Confufion here; and you may obferve a general © 


Propriety and Regulation difufed thro’ the Whole, 
In order to prevent the Citizens of this State from being 


injurious to each other, and that the great ones may not. 


impoverifh their Inferiors by engrofling the nutrimental 


Juices of the Earth to themfelves, the fmaller Plants nave 


fuch a Portion of Ground allotted to them, as fuffices for. 


their Support, and at a proper Diflance from thofe Trees. 


which demand a copious Suftenance, and muft be lodged 
more at large. Or if they fometimes approach each other, 
and are obliged to live together in one Society, the ftrongeft 


3 


"Trees are then curbed by fuch fevere Laws, as render them 
incapable of being injurious to the leaft Species of Pulfe ; 


* Plin. Hift, nat. J, 18, Co de / 
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and the vigilant Care of a good Government caufes the 
whole Tribe to flourifh in perfeét Harmony with each 
other. 

Chevalier. I not only admire the Order 
There difcover, but am equally affeted The Beauty of a 
with the Beauty that appears in every Kitchen-Garden, 
Part. 

Prior. It is the Order itfelf which conftitutes that 
Beauty. 
Chevalier. X obferve that the Efpaliers, which cover the 
Walls, rife exaétly to the fame Height, and not a fingle 

Leaf is permitted to advance above another. 

_ Prior. One would be apt to take them, at the firft View, 
for a Set of fine T'apeftry. 

Chevalier. Thofe Bufhes that edge the Squares are form’d 
in the utmoft Perfection. 
_ Prior. They are fo many natural Vafes that embellifh 
thofe Alleys, and are infinitely more amiable than fuch as 
are formed out of Marble and gilded Metals. 

Chevalier. Where-e’er I direét my View, either through 
the Alleys, or over the Beds of Herbage, I obferve a regu- 
lar Extent, and a perfect Symmetry ; and am not able to 
determine whether I ought to give the Preference to the 
Parterre, or the Olitory, even with refpect to the Charms 
of Profpe&. This isa Point, Sir, which I leave to your — 
Decifion. 

* Prior. The Parterre, indeed, is more lively and dazzling,’ 
at the firft View; but the Olitory will attraét the Speétator’s 
Eye for a longer time, and create more Satisfaction in his 
Mind. A Parterre is a Beauty that feems a little too much 
adjufted by Art, and its Anxioufnefs to pleafe is render’d toa 
apparent: But this Foible is excufable in a Parterre, which 
| is only formed to amufe us with a tranfient Pleafure. ‘The 
Graces of an Olitory have more Reality, and a much eafier 
| Air ; and, befide the Softnefs of its Colours, with the Sym- 
metry and Grandeur of its Appearance, it enjoys two Qua- 
lities that are ftill more valuable: I mean, an extreme 
Simplicity, and a very extraordinary Ufefulnefs. . Simplicity 
is the right Adjuftment of the Amiable, and exhibits it in 
its full Merit ; and all the World allows Ufefulnefs to be the 
completeft Inftance of Perfection. 


E 2 Chevalier. 
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. Chevalier. Xs this Simplicity fo great as you reprefent it, 
fince I obferve it to be intermixed with a Variety of 
Flowers? os 

Prior. It is fo indeed ; but they don’t owe their Arrange- 
ment either to Art or Study. No particular Care has been 
taken to plant them where they naw make their Appear- 
ance, and they prefent themfelves to our View in a fponta- 
neous Bloom. ‘They refemble thofe Graces of Youth which 
Nature is induftrious to embellifh; and we are no longer 
touch’d with any Agreeablenefs, than while the Solicitude 
‘ to difclofe it ceafes to be apparent. tee 

Chevalier. The Competition in this Particular is to the 
Difadvantage of the Parterre. But if the Kitchen-Garden 
triumphs in the Month of May, what may we not. expect 
from it in September ? : 

Prior. I am not for limiting its Merit to the Flowers of 

Spring, nor the Fru'ts of Autumn; fince 
The Fertilityof a it enriches its Mafter with new Prefents 
Kitchen-Garden. through the whole Courfe of the Year. 
| = The moft falutary of thofe Produétions, 
with which the Earth arrays its Hills, and Plains, and Val- 
leys, may be affembled in an Olitory for the Ufe of Man. 
This is his great Magazine of Suftenance, Remedies and 
Amufements. There does he daily gather the verdant Pro- 
duce of the Seafon, and is able to diftinguifh the firft Rudi- 
ments and improving Growth of thofe Gifts that will after- 
ward rife to his Hand; by which means he enjoys, at the 
fame time, the prefent Plenty and the Promife of a future 
Fertility. It muft delight him beyond Expreffion, to vifit 
a Place where every Object tenders him fome agreeable 
Prefent, and feems kindly fedulous to fupply his Wants, and 
regale his Tafte with all the Varieties he can defire. — 

Vineyards and arable Lands prefent us with their Pro- 
duGtions but once a Year, and then remain unattive for fe- 
veral Months ; nay, a whole Year’s Repofe is often neceflary 
to recruit their exhaufted Vigour. The Kitchen-Garden, 
on the contrary, prefents us with a fpeedy Succeflion of 
new Crops, and continues its Liberalities even in the 
Winter-Seafon, by feeming to referve for that particular 
Portion of the Year thofe Fruits and vegetable Food which 
may be kept for a confiderable time; that fo we may al- 
ways enjoy its Favours, even when the fevereft Froit he 

My lock’ 
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Jock’d up its Treafures, and interrupted the Courfe of its 

Services. 

_ Chevalier. You afcribe the fineft Intentions in the World 
to this fort of Garden ; and its Productions are really at- 
tended with fuch Circumftances, as feem to refult from thofe 
‘very Intentions. 

'. Prior. The Intentions to fapply us with 

Fruits and Herbage, at regular Seafons, "he Succeffion of 
‘and in proper Quantities, are undeniable Fruitsand Herbs 
‘Realities, and you know where they all 
refide. The Author of Nature has intermixed a wife Oeco- 
nomy with a boundlefs Profufion, and difpenfes the various 
Kinds of Fruits and Herbs in fuch a manner, as qualifies 
them to cover our Tables through every Seafon of the Year. 
‘He caufes them to fucceed each other without Interruption 
and without Confufñon. Inftead of lavifhing all his Libe- 
ralities at once, and to fuch a Degree as would overwhelm 
‘us with their Luxury, he rather choofes to render them 
‘grateful, by imparting an Air of Novelty to each Species. 
‘His Bounty begins with the Delicacy of red Fruits, and con- 
‘tinues to fupply us from Month to Month, or rather from 
"Week to Week, with new Kinds, and of all Qualities and 
‘Colours; but they are not prefervable for any Length of 
‘Time, becaufe they are foon to be fucceeded by others. He 
‘referves for the fevere Seafon thofe Productions that acquire 
a firm Confiftence ; and when the Earth is even chill’d with 
‘Cold, and difcontinues its Fertility, the Store-room where 
‘the Fruits are depofited communicates to fome Species à 
‘gradual Maturity, which the Tree refufed them. This gra- 
| cious Precaution fupplies the Winter with a Harveft peculiar 
to it, and prefents us with Fruits that are unknown in every 
other Seafon. ‘Thus is the Year render’d a perpetual Circle 
of Flowers and Fruits, Part of this Circle is frequently un- 
adorned with Flowers; but the Fruits never leave any va- 
‘cant Spaces. You may demonftrate this Truth, by taking a 
| particular Survey of thofe Productions that grace an Olitory 
in a regular Succeffion ; and you will be fenfible that this 
Liberality is never interrupted. 

- Chevalier. Such a Garden as this feems to be a perpetual 
Source of Accommodations. 
© Prior. It is certainly an Enjoyment well worth procuring, 
and nothing is mare confiftent with the prefent Mode than 
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@ fine Olitory. Reafon therefore may fometimes happen to 
correfpond with a reigning Fafhion. | 

Chevalier. We have a Garden intended for this Ufe at 
our Country-Seat ; but it muft be laid out in fome new Man- 
ner, becaufe nothing ever thrives in it. Be fo good, Sir, 
as to let me know what Difpofition you would give it were 
the Ground yours. It forms a very fpacious Square; but I 
am for fpreading Deftruétion through the whole, and would 
then confign it to your Management: You mayextend your 
Lines, and plant it as you pleafe, and have full Liberty to 
alter it in every Particular as you think proper. | 

Prior. The Plot of Ground, upon which you would em- 
ploy me, may perhaps be ufeful in any Form but a Kitchen- 
Garden. : 

Chevalier. The Archite& thought it the propereft Spot to 
form an agreeable Figure with the 1eft ; and it will be diffi- 
cult to apply it to any other Ule. : si Lot 

Prior. When a proper Situation for a Kitchen-Garden is 
to be chofen, it is fometimes faid, that we ought rather to 
have recourfe to a Gardener, than to an Architect ; left the 
Confideration of mere Symmetry, and Commodioufnefs of 
Profpe€t, fhould prove an Inducement to fix on a Soil that 
will create abundance of unavailing Expence to improve, it 
into Fertility ; fince all the Culture and Induftry you can 
employ upon it may perhaps be incapable of changing the 
Malignity of its Nature. 1 fuppofe the Plot of Land which 
you have commiflion’d me to manage as I pleafe is not, fo 
intractable ; and I wiil now give you the proper Idea of a 
Kitchen-Garden, which can never be complete without thefe 
five different Advantages : A good Soil, a favourable Afpect, 
a beautiful Diftribution of the Ground, a fufficient Quantity 
of Water, and a proper Choice of Plants. T'his is a very 
copious Subjeét, and we will referve it, if you pleafe, for 
our Entertainment to-morrow. Let us therefore finifh our 
Walk at prefent, when we have read the firft Paflage of | 
Vaniere’s Farm, that prefents itfelf to our View when we 
open the Book. | : 

Chevalier. I perceive he is your Favourite Poet. | 

Prior. He is the Author who gave me a Relifh for Read- 
ing, when I was of your Age. The firft Ideas that create 
agreeable Impreflions in our Minds are always moft perma- 
nent, and afford us the greateft Pleafure when we recollect ~ 
them, 3 THE | 
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Chevalier. W* are now to form a complete Olitory, 

and muft therefore unite in one * Plot a 
good Soil, a favourable Afpect, a beautiful Diftribution, a 
Supply of Water, and a proper Choice of Plants. 

Prior. We have liberty to make the Model as perfect as 
we pleafe in our Converfations, and may diftribute all our 
Materials to the beft Advantage. 

The Temperaments of Earth in general may be diftin- 
guifhed into thefe three Claffes ; Sand, Loam, 
and Clay. Sand is a Collection of folid, ftony, Sand. 
and loofe Particles, of a roundifh Form, and 
almoft incapable of any Cohefion with each other. The 
Parts of this Earth, in proportion to their Enlargement and 


* Inftru@ion de M, de la Quintinie. The Art of Husbandry, by 
J. Mortimer, ; 
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Variation from a globular Figure, are gradually changed 
into Gravel, or a Couch of Pebbles. Thefe different ftony 
Soils are capable of receiving Water, Oil, Salts, Fire, Air, 
and all the Principles of Vegetation, into their Interftices ; 
but can never retain them for any confiderable Time, fince 
the nutrimental Mixtures flide through the Vacuities as 
eafily as they at firft filled them. The Cultivation therefore 
of this Kind of Land is feldom productive of any fertile — 
Effets. + 3 
Pure Earth on the contrary is a Mafs of 
Pure Earth, little Clods, extremely fine, and probably of 
a cubical Form, qualified for an intimate Con- 
jun@tion with each other, and for continuing imbodied in 
that manner. When the Earth is very compat, and its 
conftituent Particles are not feparated by any Cavities, it 
forms Soils of Clay, Marl, 6r Chalk, which retain the 
Juices they receive ; but are not very tractable to the Impref- 
ions of Water, Heat, and Air. ‘The Fibres of Plants can 
hardly penetrate thefe Soils, and their Culture is rendered. 
very difficult, I may venture to fay impraéticable. 
Loam, or that Earth which isa Medium 
Loam, © between Sand and Clay, is a Powder 
4 which partakes of the Pliancy of Sand, and 
the Confiitence of pure Earth, and may be called a Com- 
pofition of minute fupple Mafles ; fomething fpengy in their 
nature, and eafily difunited by Labour. ‘They readily open | 
to the Influences of the Air, and are very retentive of what 
they receive. Plants can fhoot their Fibres into this Soil 
without any Obftruétion, and are there accommodated with 
a copious Nourifhment. 

Chevalier, Happy is that Perfon, who can form his 
Kitchen-Garden in a Soil of this Nature, which preferves — 
a Medium between compaét and light Earth. But how 
can we know whether the Land be fuitable for our purpofe. 

Prior, That juft Temperament of Soil, which I call 

Loam, is manifefted by the Pliancy of the 

The Marks of Parts that compoie it, and by the Vigour of 
a good Soil its Produétions. But we too often meet with 
| a Difproportion in its Qualities, and this 

Earth of an intermediate Nature may be fandy in feveral 
Degrees, without being Sand itfelf; or it may refemble 
Marl, without having any real Intermixture of that mn" | 
| bee 
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Chevalier. When a Soil is either too lean or too compaët, 
are there no Methods of reétifying thofe Defe&s ? 

Prior. Our Gardeners endeavour to correct them with & 
Wariety of Manures ; by which I mean thofe 
MEarths or Compofts, which they fpread over Manures. 
their Gardens to render them fertil. They lay 
Horle-Dung, which is light and dry ona Soil of Mould,. 
whofe little Clods are apt to imbody with each other ; and 
hey appropriate to a fandy Soil an Intermixture of Cow- 
Dung, which is fat and binding. ‘They endeavour by thefe 
MExpedients to give Confiftence to the one, and Rarefaction 
-o the other, which is a very judicious and profitable Pro- 
ceeding. 

Thofe Proprietors of Land, whoare induftrious, have re- 
rourfe to a Method ftill more efficacious and durable in its 
fes, fince it ftrikes at the Caufeof the Evil. ‘They open 
the Ground to a certain Depth, either in their Garden or 
Tome adjoining Spot, and endeavour to find a Bed of Earth 
entirely different in its Qualities from the Land they would: 
re&tify. They intermix and thicken a dry and fandy Soil 
ith a proper Quantity of Mould, or at leaft with a marfhy 
arth, which is frequently no more than a black and bind- 
ng Loam. But they open and difunite a marley Earth, 
py mixing it with.a large Quantity either of River-Sand, or of 
Éhat which is foundin Subterranean Veins of Gravel. When 
the Earths are thus blended together, they are thrown into 
Heaps till the different Ingredients have had ‘Time to incore 
orate in a proper Manner. ‘The Beams of the Sun, the 
Winds and Frofts, together with the conitant Action of the 
MAir, will complete the Preparation of the whole, and we 
way then plant ina Soil entirely new. 

But as we acquire our Knowledge by very imperfect De- 
grees, and may be eafily deceived in the Choice of a Soit 
bwhich appeared to us fufficiently qualified to improve our 
own Land; it will be prudent to make the firft Experiments 
on a {mall Quantity of Earth, till we are fatisfied by very 
apparent Succefs, that our Endeavours to meliorate the 
whole will not be meflectual. 

As to other Circamftances, whether you intend to fertilize 
fall the Ground of your Kitchen-Garden by thefe Inter- 
mixtares; or whether you limit your Improvements to forme 
Hparticular Squares or the Trenches you appropriate to your 
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Trees; the two effential Points are your permitting the 
blended Soils to lye fallow, a Year at leaft, before you be- 
gin to plant; and your completing the Mixture not ina 
parcimonious Manner, but to the Depth of three or foar 
Feet : Otherwife, your Trees and feveral Species even of 
your Herbage, will inevitably perifh, when their Roots be- 
gin to penetrate into another Vein of Earth, which will 
. wound them by its unpliant Cohefion, or parch them up by 
its Drynefs. 3 

Chevalier. Lam fenfible that if the Soils be intermixed 
to the Depth you have mentioned, the good Qualities of the 
one will reform the Imperfections of the-other: But furely 
this muit occafion a dreadful Expence. | 

Prior. If the Garden-Plot be very extenfive the Attempt 
will certainly prove too chargeable ; but there are other Ex- 
pedients to rectify part of its Defe&is at a very moderate 
Coft. If the Soil, for Inftance, be grofs and difficult to be 
moved, or fpungy to an extreme Degree, the fquare Com- 
partments of the Garden fhould be a little raifed toward the 
Middle, and funk at the Extremities into two imperceptible 
Slopes ; by which Means the Water that would chill the 
Beds, were itto remain uponthem too long, flows off to- 
ward the Alleys, and may fink into fuch a Drain as will 
convey it to the Ditch that bounds the Garden. 

When the Soil happens to be dry and-porous, the fquare 
Beds fhould be funk a little lower than the Alleys, or it may 
be fufficient to raife the Paths higher than the Beds, in order 
to fecure them a proper Humidity in every Part, and to 
afford the Herbs and Roots the Refrefhment of due Wa: 
terings. . ajc 

But whatever may be the Nature of the Land, we find 
an excellent Effe&t from clearing the Alleys of their Snow | 
in the Winter-Seafon, and throwing it on the Beds, whofe. 
_ Fertility is greatly improved by this Method. ‘ 

Chevalier. Are there any Soils incapable of being rene 
dered fruitful ? «| 

Prior. There are two Sorts, whieh it would be better to! 
abandon entirely, than rifk the Expence of a Kitchen-Gar-| 
den upon them. Thefe are the ftony and the chalky Soils. 

Next to the Temperament of the Earth, ‘which une! 
doubtedly merits the firft Attention, fince it is chiefly can? 
ducive to the Plenty and Flavour of the Produétions of att 
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litory, no Circumftance is more important than the Situ- 
ation: And this may properly be faid to be good, when it 
fhelters the Garden from incommoding Winds, and lays it 
open to that Afpect of the Sun which is moft beneficial. 
Chevalier. Are not all Winds injurious in Proportion to 
their Violence ? How then are their fatal Effects to be 
evaded ? | 
Prior. We at leaft fhould endeavour to be fheltered from 
thofe that are moft pernicious ; I mean the Northern Blaîts, 
r thofe of the North-Wef, and all tempeftuous Winds. 
‘We may fay of the firft of thefe, what the Scripture de- 
clares with Relation to a viétorious People, whom God in 
his Wrath caufed to march forth . * The Land is as the Gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a defolate Wilder- 
nefs. The Country was a verdant Paradife before their Ap- 
proach, but was rendred a dreary Defert by their Paflage 
through it. The Breath of the North-/Ve/f is not fo de- 
Iftruétive as that of the North-Eaft Wind, but it checks 
‘every Plant that begins to bloom, and its Difcontinuance 
iis frequently preceded by a Tempeft of Hail, which ina 
‘few Moments lays walte all the luxuriant Promiles of the 
Spring. 
“Tho? thefe two Winds are commonly the moft malignant 
(of all, yet there are others to be dreaded in every Situation 
we can poflibly choofe : We ought therefore to confider thofe 
| particular Quarters which are productive of the moft dan- 
| gerous Blafts ; and efpecially the Quarters which engender 
fuch Storms as ftrip the Trees of their Fruits. 
Chevalier. Of what Advantage isa Knowledge of this 
Nature? We may eafily diflinguifh the Regions from 
whence the Winds blow, but how can we prevent their 
| Effects ? | 
… Prior. A Kitchen-Garden may be defended from the In- 
fults of thofe Winds that are moft to be feared ; either by a 
lofty Wall ora fpacious Edifice, or we may caufe thefe 
Blafts to be intercepted by a large Wood which breaks all 
their Force; and this is the Expedient prattifed in Nor- 
mandy and Britany; Or elfe we may form the Kitchen-Gar- 
den under the Shelter of a Hill, which fhuts up all Avenues 
to lt. 
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The Benefit of a fine Sun-fhine is as much to be défired 
for fuch a Garden, asthe noxious Winds are to be dreaded. 
A Situation to the Southis generally the moft eligible of any, 
unlefs your Land be extremely light and thin ; for it will 
then be exhaufted by too much Heat. An Opening to the 
Eaft is likewife more efteemed than one to the Wef, but a 
Northern Afpect is the worft of all, if it be not recompenfed 
by an excellent ‘Temperament of Soil. 

Chevalier. Idoubt a Plot of Land entirely expofed to 
the cold Winds will never produce any Thing good. 

Prior. We, however, fee fome Inftances to the contrary ; 
the admirable Wine of Si/ery grows on the Declivity of 
Verzenai which flopes to the North, without the leaft Shel- 
ter, and lyes obliquely to the Sun. : 

Chevalier. What you have obferved, Sir, of the Situ- 
ation of a Gardenin general, may certainly be faid of each 
particular Wall. The beft Efpaliers, therefore, are thofe 
which are vifited by a Southern Sun ; and next to this Situa- 


tion we approve of a Wall placed to the Ea/f. Be fo good © 


_ as to inform me, Sir, to what Trees thefe Expofures are ap- 
propriated, I have fometimes feen Peaches and Pears that 
have been rather fcorched than ripened, in a Pofition to the 
South, . 


Prior. A Southern Efpalier is referved for Winter Bon. ; 


chrétiens, Mufcadine Grapes, and all thofe Fruits that are 


not eafily ripened. A Wall that fronts the rifing Sun is 


more proper for Peaches, Apricocks, and fome Species of 
exquifite and tender Pears, whofe Colour we have an Incli- 
nation to heighten. A Weflern Expofure has likewife its 


Merit, but a Northern is the leaft favourable of all, for the 


Sun, even in the longeft Days, can only vifit that Quarter 
with a few fcattered Rays, divefted of their genial Warmth. 
Chevalier. His Lordfhip, the Count, gave me an Op- 


portunity of obferving, that he had made every* Wall in his 


Kitchen-Garden acceffible to the Sun. Inftead of caufing 


the four Walls dire&ly to front the four Quarters of the — 


World, he oppofed to thofe Regions the four Corners that 
join the Walls. In confequence of which Difpofition, the 
rifing Sun warms the two Efpaliers that unite in the Weftern 
Point; when he gains his Noon-day Height, he fheds his 
Heat along the two Walls that join to the North; and when 
he finks to the We, he darts his Rays onthe Walls that 
, pointto the Exp. | F2 Prior, 
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Prior. All the Parts of the Garden therefore receive his 
nign Impreflions, and every Wall is covered with a uni- 
orm Verdure. 

As the extraordinary Benefit, that refults from proper Ex- 
pofures, peculiarly relates to the Efpaliers, Care is taken to 
#trengthen the Reflexion of the Sun-beams by a very white 
and fmooth Parget, which exaëtly clofes all the Cavities 
that would otherwife imbibe or defleét the Light. 

Chevalier. The fame Expedient chafes away Rats, Mice, 
Dormice, and all noxious Animals, and compels them to 
fearch elfewhere for their Prey. I mutt now, Sir, defire you 
to inform me what particular Wood is ufed for the Lattice- 
Work which fuftains the Efpalier, and beautifies the whole 
Garden. 

Prior. The Heart of Oak or Chefnut is appropriated to 
this Ufe, and the whole ought to be well-joined and pre- 
| ferved from putrifying, by being painted firit with a Lay of 
‘white Lead, and afterward with two Lays of Mountain- 
Green liquified into an Oil. Such a Lattice-Work as this 
will laft between thirty and forty Years. 

Chevalier. By what Means, Sir, could you form the Ef- 
paliers of your Priory into fuch an elegant Air, without the 
Aid of Lattice-Work ? 

Prior. 1 had recourfe to the fame Expedient which is now 
practifed by feveral Perfons of Tafte. Inftead of the Lat- 
tice of Wood-work, which fiequently affords a Retreat to a 
Number of Enemies, we may forma Lattice of large Wires, 
which proves as ferviceable and lafling as the other, and is 
completed ata very moderate Expence, 

Chevalier. As { lock through the Bars of the Door that 
ovens into the Melon-Ground, I obferve the Top of the 
Walls covered through their whole Extent with a Kind of 
littie Roof, of whofe Ufe I am entirely ignorant. 

Prior. A Gentleman of the Army who has long made 
the Cultivation of Fruits his Amufement, amidft his Soli- 
tude in Times of Peace, and whofe extraordinary Succefs 
‘rerders him worthy to be recommended as a Model, has 
added to the Parget and Latice-Work fuch a Kind of 
Pent-houfe as is raifed upon that Wall, and its Funétion is 
to complete the Efficacy of good Situations. Several {mall 
Bars of Iron or Wood about two Foot long are inferted 
horizortally into the upper Part of the Wall, and at à re- 
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gular Diftance from each other, in order to fupport one or. 


two Planks, which are to be removed whenever we are dif 
pofed to afford the Leaves a proper Refrefhment of Rains 
and Dews. This Roof, by intercepting the Aion of the 
Air above, prevents the Tree from {hooting that way with 


any extraordinary Vigour, and caufes it to expand to the — 


Right and Left. It likewife effectually covers the Efpaliers 
during the fevere Frofts, and fhelters the Buds and Fruits 
from the Inclemency of Hail-Showers. In a Word, it pre- 


ferves the upper Part of the Tree from the Drippings of the — 


Wall, which by falling perpetually on the fame Branches, 


either rot or hollow them, and caufe a glutinous Fluid to be 


fhed over them, , 

When the Pofitions and Inclofure have been. 
The Difr.buti- properly regulated the Diftribution of the 
on of the Plor. whole Plot is the next Circumilance to be con- 


fidered. It may be divided into two, four, 


or fix Squares formed with Cut-work, and furrounded by 


large Alleys. But inftead of thefe fquare Divifions, the 


whote may be parcelled out into four Triangles, feparaied by _ 


two Alleys that correfpond with the Figure of St. Andrews 


Crofs. The Centre is adorned either with a pleafing Foun- 
tain, or the ample Round of a Bafon. 
We think it natural to behold a very fpacious Alley when 


we firft advance into the Garden, and if the Entrance be — 


exa@tly in the Middle which is moft regular, the Diftribu- — 


tion into Squares will then feem neceflary, in order to 


prefent a fine Alley in Front, and another in a tranfverfe — 


Line to the View of thofe whoenter. If we are obliged to 
place the Entrance into the Kitchen-Garden in fome Corner, 


we may then have recourfe to the crofs Divifion, that we ! 


may enjoy at our firft Approach the fudden Profpe& of + 


three Alleys: namely, thofe that run parallel with the two 


Walls, and that which traverfes the T'riangles. But fince | 
the Extremity of thefe Pieces would disfigure the Ground- | 
Plot by their pointed Forms, we ufually bend them into a _ 
Semicircle, which enlarges the Place, and gives the Entrance _ 


a more graceful Air. 


/ 4 
Chevalier. | am very much farprized to fee a Diftance of i 


{even or eight Feet left between the Walls and the Border 
of the Alleys, 
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Prier, That Vacancy is intended for the Cultivation of 
feveral forward Piants ur different Kinds, in a Shelter from 
imjurious Air, and beneath the Reflexion of the Sun-Beams, 
and the beneficial Effeéts of the Compoft, the Culture, and 
the frequently repeated Waterings, are always imparted to 
the Roots of the adjoining Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier. 1 imagined this Traét of Ground had been 
entirely loft; but 1 now perceive you can employ it to a 
double Advantage. 

Prior. Let us return to the Squares. The Border that 
furrounds them, and in which feveral oufhy Dwarf-Trees 
are difpofed, is adjufted by the Verge of the Alley on the 
one Side; and on the other, by the Track which limits the 
Beds that are formed in the inward Space of thofe Squares. 

Chevalier. 1 fee the Dwarf-Trees are planted at a con- 
fiderable Diftance from the Verge of the Alley, and very 
near the Beds in the Square ; but would not they have pre- 
duced a better Efe@, if they had been difpofed exa@lly in 
the Middle of their own Bed? | 

Prior. They are ranged at the Diftance of five Feet from 
the Verge, that the Branches may not encroach upon the 
Alley when they are expanded into their full Growth ; and 
as to the Track next the Square it may be then ftruck farther 
in, by diminithing the Length of the Beds which are bounded 
by it. | 

Chevalier. I have feen fome fine Kitchen-Gardens, where 
the large Pieces were edged with Lines of Box; but all the 
Borders in this Garden are compofed of ufefol Plants. . 

Prior. There is fome Oeconomy in this Method. The 
Growth of Box fills up a Space of Ground to little Pur- 
pofe: Itis likewife a voracious Plant, and requires much 
tending. Are not thefe Borders therefore garnifhed to 
more Advantage with Plants that are ufeful, and afford us 
proper Ingredients for Sallads, or at leaft are valuable for 
their Scents, or fome medicinal Quality they poflefs? Here 

you may fee along File of Terragon, and therea Range of 
Lavender is firetched out. One Alley may be bordered with 
Parfley, and another with fweet Bafil or falutary Worra- 
wood, or fragrant Marjoram. Sage and Savoury frequent- 
Jy rife-in one Line, and Pimpernel blooms in the fame 
Bed with odorous Thyme. Borders are likewife formed of 
Strawberry Plants, and Violets may have the fame pee 
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bution, in order to accommodate us with a Syrup in their 
proper Seafons. 

= Thofe Alleys that are leaft neceffary are fometimes or- 
namented with Turf, or a Verdure of Strawberry-Trees. 
A crofs Alley, that is but little frequented, may be em- 
bellifhed by a Line of double Hollyhocks running through 
the middle ; and in fome other Walk of the like nature 
you may plant Poppies, and rear the Seeds of the Ane- 
mone, the Ranunculus, the Violet, and Stockgillyflower. 


Thefe unexpenfive Forefts of Flowers will beautify a ufe-_ 


lefs Plot of Land, at the fame time that they are a Semi- 
nary for the Parterre. 


The Ground that forms the Squares fhould be diftributed , 


into Beds four Feet in Breadth, and feparated from each — 
other by a Foot-wide Path. Such a Difpofition enables 
the Gardener to extend his Hand to the middle of each. 
Bed, and to cultivate the whole Plantation without any 


difficulty. | 


Chevalier. At a little Diftance from this Garden is a. 


Spot of Ground, which the Gardener has appropriated to 


feveral Species of efculent Plants ; but the Beds are form'd 


_in a manner that féem’d entirely new to me; they rife 


very high on one fide, and defcend in an eafy Slope on the 


other. What may be the Advantage of fuch a Difpo- . 


fition ? 


Prior. They are properly call d Shelving Beds; and you | 
may obferve their Afcent is to the North, and their De- | 
clivity to the South. I will now acquaint you with their — 
Ufe. Ifthe Land be too moift or cold, and efpecially if | 
it lyes open to bleak Winds, this Method of difpofing the . 


Beds in a Slant is very commodious, but too much neg- 


lected at prefent. As this Figure is uniform through the | 


whole Extent of the Beds, it is intirely inoffenfive to the — 


Eye ; and as the Water muft unavoidably trickle into the 
Path, the Beds will confequently be render’d more dry. 


The thelving Form of the Earth qualifies the Surface for: | 


receiving the Sun-beams almoft in a perpendicular Direc- 
tion, which ftrengthens the Reflexion, and redoubles the 
Heat. A third Advantage, and which perhaps is fuperior 
to the other two is, that the rapid Sweep of Hail and 
North-Eaft Winds being confiderably weaken’d by the: 
back part of thefe elevated Beds, will be lefs prejudicial “ 


i 
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je Plants, which lye concealed from Infult on the de- 
ending Side. .Thefe flanting Beds are an Imitation of 
e vaft Garden of Nature, where the Almighty Hand, that 
Hpenfes Vegetation and Growth to Plants, has ranged 
em on Hills and Declivities at due Intervals of Diftance, 
sat the folar Rays may be reflected with more Vigour 
eon the green Produétions, which without this benign 
‘id would feldom advance to Maturity in the temperate 
Limes. 
| But as advantageous foever as the Dif- 
pfition of your Garden in all its parts ‘Water. 
say prove, it will be impoffible for you 

fertilize the Whole, unlefs you have a commodious Sup- 
y of Water, that can always be diftributed through every 
juarter of the Garden. 

Chevalier. How delightful it is to be able, ds in this 
-ace, to diffufe with one Turn of a Cock 
Le Stream of a limpid Spring to the Side-  Spring-Water. 
yard, the Kitchen, the Bafon in the Par- 
irre, and the Cifterns in the Olitory ! 
| Prior. Though this kind of Water, when it has fettled 
ad been warm’d by the Air, is render’d very fit to facili- 
ite the Progrefs of the Sap in Plants, I fhould have as 
wuch Efteem at leaf for River-Water, , 
lhich, as it conftantly receives the vola-, River-Waters 
de Salts, and other Influences of the Air, 
wut needs be very falutary to Plants. Well-Water, 
Vell-Water is the worft of all, becaufe its 
{hilnefs is apt to prove fatal to the Roots ; and a Garden- 
+ fhould be very cautious of employing it, till he has firkk 
Kpofed it to the Air. 
| Chevalier. Do you approve the Ufe of Cifterns ? 
| Prior. Ciftern- Water is oniy a Collection 
F Rain, and is extremely light. It may Ciferns, 
wen be render’d a very wholefom Drink, 
hen we are capable of preferving it in its due Purity. 

But whether there be a fufficient Supply of other Water, 
r not, it is certainly a good Precaution to fink a Ciftern 
1 thofe Terraffes, on which it is ufual to build fine rural 
ats for the Benefit of a falutary Air and an open Profpect. 
\ large Ciftern will colle& in an Inftant all the Water that 
as been fhed upon your Building, and pour’d into your | 
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* Courts by a tranfient Storm ; and it always accommodatés| 
you with a Refervoir in cafe of Fire. It is likewife a cer-| 
tain Refource, when a dry Seafon has exhaufted the Wells 
and Springs, and it proves an admirable Fluid for water 
ing of Plants. ‘The Slime and nitrous Particles which are 
fwept by the Water from the Roof and other Parts of the 
Habitation, fink to the bottom of the Ciftern, and form a 
Sediment, which the Gardener prefers to all kinds of 
Compoft and Manures whatever, with refpect to fortify- 
ing the Plants that thrive, or re-animating thofe that 
droop. | ue 
Thefe Preparations qualify the Ground 
The Choice of for the Reception of the young Plant, with 
Trees. which you propofe to embellifh it. But 
you muft be very circumfpeét in this Par- 
_ ticular, left you fhould happen to be deceived in the Pur- 
chafe of your Trees, and be obliged to wait feven or eight 
Years for the Fruit of a Pear-Tree, which muft afterward 
be rooted up. vee 4 
Chevalier. Are there not fome fure Marks by which we 
may know the Species, before we fee the Fruit? a 
Prior. There are feveral Species which refemble each 
other fo much in their Wood and Foliage, that they fre- 
quently deceive the moft fkilful Perfons. We can never be 
too diffident of the prefuming Ignorance of difhoneft Gar- 
deners, as well as of the Miftakes of thofe who have the 
greateft Probity, and likewife of the Abufe that reigns in 
the Names of Fruit-Trees. What the Parifans call the 
Queen Claudia is known by the Name of the Green Apri- 
cock at Tours; at Roan it is the Gay Green, and at Vitri* 
the Dauphin-Plumb. The fame Diverfity prevails with 
refpe& to other Fruits, and they are frequently called by 
os Names in Gardens of the fame Neighbour- 
ood. : a 
Chevalier. At this rate indeed we can never know what 
we mae but is there no Remedy for fuch an Inconveni- 

ence : 

Prior. The beft Courfe we can take will be to lay out 
our Money in thofe Places that are moft in Repute, and to 


* A Village a League diftant from Paris, and famous for she fineft 
Nurferies in France, | | 
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blain ourfelves in {uch a manner as may prevent all Equi- 
lation. We fhould afterward-be eariy in grafting, in a 
rfery, a great number of thofe Species that are moft 
proved. It is likewife a fafe Expedient to depofit fome 
‘the fineft Plants of the Nurfery, in Wicker Bafkets, in 
ler to be replaced in the room of thofe whofe Decay 
suld interrupt that agreeable Order and Succeflion of 
gaits which you may be defirous of fecuring. 

Chevalier. When we defign to plant Efpaliers and Dwarf 
yees, what particular Space fhould be left between them? 
nere obferve, that all the Trees are twice as diftant from 
ch other, as they are in any other Place that I have 


. si 3 
\Prior. This Difpofition has been obferved, becaufe the 
smperament of the Soil is excellent ; had it been lean, 
id not very fertile, the Trees would have been planted 
warer to each other. : 
(Chevalier. I fhould think the contrary Praëtice would be 
oft proper ; for why fhould we expect the Earth to be 
oft fertile when it has leaft Nourifhment to impart? 
| Prior. I will firft give you the Particulars of the prefent 
sethod, and then acquaint you with the Reafons for pur- 
ang.it. bite : à | | 
When we plant againft a low Wall of 
vout feven or eight Feet in Height, the A low Wall. 
wees are-difpofed at a much greater Di- | Lo, OLE 
ance from each other than they are againft a higher Wall; 
wat fo they may be expanded without any Confufion, and 
afford them on each Side the Enjoyment of that Liberty 
hich is denied them at the Top. 
|, When. the Wail is twelve or fifteen Feet 
agh, the Plantation may be fet thicker, A high Wall. 
y. placing a Dwarf-Tree between two Me 
ther Trees of a larger Growth, which will embellifh the 
Vall, and render every part of it profitable. ; 
But no Circumitance is fo proper to determine the juft 
Diftance of the Trees, as the Temperament of the Soil. If 
he Wall be low, and the Ground very good, the Pear and 
Neach-Trees fhould be planted at the Diftance of nine Feet 
rom one another; and as the Apricock and Plumb-Trees 
hoot into a more luxuriant Growth, their Interval fhould 
ve twelve Feet. If che Soil be but indifferent, the Space 
| between 
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- between them ought to be lefs by three Feet; fo that thof 
of the firft Clafs fhould grow within fix Feet of each other: 
and thofe of the fecond within nine. If the Wall be lofty, 
and the Soil excellent, the tall and fhort Stocks are fepa: 
rated by a Width of fix Feet; but if the Ground be not 
extraordinary, they may be planted thicker, and four Feet 
will be a fufficient Extent for the intermediate Space. 7 
Chevalier. I am impatient to know the Reafon of this 
Method. . ‘ 
Prior. It is this: The Fruits generally fpring from lit 
tle weak Branches, which die for the moft part at the Ext 
piration of a few Years. The flrong and vigorous Branches 
run all into Wood, and their Fruit is too {mall to be valda- 
ble. If your'Trees lengthen their Roots in an excellent 
Soil, and are only allowed a {mall Spacé for the Expanfion 
of their Branches, you will be obliged to lop thefe, to pre 
vent their encroaching upon the Boughs of the neighbouring 
Efpaliers. This Contraction of their Growth: will render 
them exceeding vigorous, but it will likewife caufe them 
to run into Wood ; whereas when thev extend themfelves 
in their natural manner they fhoot ont a Profufion of Httle 
Branches, proper for bearing Fruit. The Efpaliers expa id 
but little in a lean or indifferent Soil, and therefore they 
ought to be planted clofer to each other. Fr DES 
We are not confined to fo much Striétnefs in the Difpo- 
fition of Dwarfs, and the Diftance between them may OF 
very moderate in a rich Soil; becaufe they are’ not branch: 
ed out on two Sides only, like theEfpaliers, but {well into 
a. round Circumference. | PARUS 
Chevalier. Do you approve of the Method of extending 
the Branches of Vines along the Tops of Walls, and above 


the Efpaliers? Bs 
Prior. When thefe laft are young, the Vine may very 
properly fill the Vacancy, in order to refrefh you with its 
Fruit, as well as with its Verdure. | 
Chevalier. I obferve, when Perfons are preparing to 
plant, they always fink very deep Trenches; and I fhould 
pie to know, Sir, what Rule they follow in that Parti- 
cular ? 
Prior. 'The Gardeners, when they are to 
Preparations for plant Efpaliers, begin with opening a 
Planting. Trench fix Feet wide, and three in depth, 
along 
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ng the Extent of the Wall. But when they plant 
sarfs, the Trench fbould be eight Feet in breadth, with 
former depth, unlefs it be continued from one End of 
‘Garden to the other. 
Chevalier. Do thefe Dwarfs require a larger Quantity of 
vd Soil than the Efpaliers? Or for what Reafon are they 
“ed eight Feet in the Breadth of their Trenches? 
Prior. The Efpalier, which is faftened to the Wall, de- 
fs its Roots from it, and requires an Extent of fix Feet, 
jorder to fhoot them out on the other Side: But the 
“arf, which is placed in the middle of the Trench, has 
more than four Feet of good Earth on either Side for 
Accommodation of its Roots; and were the Breadth of 
Trench lefs, the Roots would plunge too foon into a 
| Earth. 
Cf the Earth which is dug out of the Trench happens to 
wood, it ought to be inverted when it is thrown in ; but 
it be only indifferent, the Trench fhould be filled up 
th other Earth that has been prepared for fome time. 
Chevalier. One would with to be certain of a good Soil 
IPlanting. ae | 
Prior. The next Circumftance to be regulated is the pro- 
Treatment of the Roots and Branches of the intended 
mtation. ‘Trees extend their Roots under the Earth, 
jt by the Mediation of their Fibres they may imbibe the 
üter, which, together with the Salt, contains the Oil and 
jer Principles of their Nourifhment. ‘They extend their 
inches at the fame time into another Fluid, which is 
| Air, that they may bé impregnated, and chiefly by the 
#rumentality of their Leaves, with the frefh Steams and 
jatile Spirits that are conftantly floating in it. The 
aves therefore render the fame Offices to the Branches, 
ithe Roots receive from the Fibres. And hence it fol- 
vs, that if you tranfplant a Tree with the Earth that ad- 
res to its Roots, as is daily practifed at prefent, you may 
ive all or part of its Foliage upon it. ‘The Leaves are 
e of the beft Expedients for recruiting the Tree with 
: Humidity it loft in the Day-time, by Tranfpiration ; 
4 pofibly, for diffufing to the Extremity of the Roots a 
varmth, as well as a Stream of Air, whofe Action and 
hfticity may give Motion to the Sap. It is evident by 
Nperience, that the Leaves which are left on the Tree 
con- 
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- contribute to the Invigoration of its Roots, and the Speedi-+ 
nefs of its Growth. But if the Roots have been uncover’d! 
and divefted of the Earth with which they were furround+ 
ed, the Tree is then too weak to nourifh all the Branches 
after its Tranfplantation ; and it would be of no Confe+ 
quence to leave it its Foliage, which will be all fhed ing 
few Days. It will be neceflary therefore to lop off the 
Head, or at leaft to fhorten all the Branches very confide+ 
rably, that the Root, which at firft is only employed im 
repairing its Loffes, and whofe Operations are then very) 
languid, may have only Buds to nourifh, inflead off 
Branches; and may be in a Condition to tranfmit to them, 
by degrees, fuch a Quantity of Juices as will protrude a Set; 
of vigorous Sprouts. ef : 

Chevalier. But what would be the Confequence, fhould| 
all the Branches be kept on the Tree we tranfplant ? 

Prior. The Sap, being too weak to produce capital] 
Branches, would operate in thofe of the fmalleft Dimenfi-. 
ons, and fupply them with Fruit the enfuing Year. ‘The; 
Tree might deceive us by its plaufible Appearance; but as} 
it would be unproductive of large Branches, which are its! 
only Refource, and the Bafis of the Fruit-Branches ; it} 
would be incapable of expanding into a Head, and muft] 
therefore fhrink to a Minutenefs, and remain extremely, 
languid, till at laft it will be neceflary to root it up. The! 
Praëtice of lopping off the Head of a Tree, when it is not} 
immediately tranfplanted with its adhering Earth, is not) 
to be contefted. 4 | 

The Roots have. been formerly confidered in the fame: 
manner ; and Monficur de le Quintinie is almoft as fevere | 
to them, as he is to the Branches. It is with fome Diffie’ 
culty that he confents to leave two or three of them on the. 
Plant; and he limits their largeft Extent to ten or twelve | 
Inches. ‘This Method of his is ftill practifed in many 
Places. = Y 14 
… Chevalier. May we be allowed to ‘deviate from it, fince! 
he pañles for an Oracle in Gardening ? +" ! HQE 

Prior. ‘The World undoubtedly has great Obligations to | 
him; but the “irtwof of the firtt Clafs, and particulatly: 
Meflieurs /e Normand *, Father and Son, who fucceeded | 
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bnficur de la Quintinie, have dilcover’d by a Series of 
periments, repeated with all imaginable Accuracy, that 
a Tree be planted with all its found Roots, it will thrive 
nch better, and will fpeedily acquire a Vigour.very dif- 
rent from that of its Neighbour, which was planted 
ith a few Roots cut fhort. And when the contrary has 
jany time happen’d, they have always difcover’d an evi- 
mt Caufe of this Irregularity, which did not refult from 
y Circumftance of more or lefs Roots. 
‘Chevalier. We fuftain no Rifque, when we act upon the 
redit of fuch Authorities. 
| Prior. We may then conclude, that the fafeft Method of 
anfplanting Trees is to preferve all their found Roots ; 
1d we may likewife fuffer the fibrous Roots to remain, 
hen they appear frefli and vigorous. When the Roots 
toin to exert their Funétions, they will certainly furnifh 
sore Sap and Aliment, than could be fupplied, were their 
tumber reduced to two or three. "Tis Prudence therefore 
ot to pay fuch an implicit Regard to a Set of difficult and 
jcommodious Rules, as to deftroy thofe Roots which are 
| good as any we can defire, and to wait a length of 
jime for others, while we already poffefs thofe that are 
ificient À. 

"When the Places for the feveral Trees have been mark- 
À out and open’d, each Plant is laid near the Aperture 
ito which it is afterward to be inferted. 

Chevalier. Should not the Bottom of every Hollow be 
byer'd with fome Compoft? 

Prior. All judicious Planters intirely difapprove that 
Method: For as the Salts of that Manure would be per- 
ftually defcending below the Roots, they confequently 
nut be ufelefs to them. And as the Roots would be in- 
yolved in a corrupting Sediment, they would undoubtedly 
ye endanger’d by that Putrifaétion. The Compoft would 
Jkewife prevent the Earth from binding about the Roots 
b clofely as it ought, and would form large Vacuities by 
he Difipation of its own Subitance; by which means the 
\brous Roots would languifh, for want of a proper Soil to 
laften upon. But the Affair is different with refpeët to 
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Litter and other Manures that are difpofed round the Stem 
of the Tree, and above the Surface of the Earth ; for then 
the Salts and Juices defcend in a beneficial manner to the! 
Roots of the young Piant; and the Compoft fo placed is| 
often render’d a neceflary Covering to fecure the tender’ 
‘Tree from the immoderate Penetration of Froft, and the! 
Breath of fcorching Winds, which would be fatal to it in 
the very firft Heats. | : 

Chevalier. It were to be wifhed this Compoft had a 
more agreeable Appearance in a Garden. 
Prior. It is ufually cover’d over with a thin Surface of 
Earth, which conceals its Deformities. 3 
Chevalier. What Seafon is fet apart for Planting ? 
… Prior. Every one declines it, when the 
The Seafon for Earth is impregnated with too much Rain, 
Planting. becaufe it is then apt to confolidate about 
the Roots, which renders them incapable 
of fhooting their Fibres into fo impliant a Mafs. The 
ufual Seafon for Planting «continues from the Beginning of 
Vovember to the Middle of March. In lean Soils the Month 
of November is thought proper fer planting, that the Trees 
may continue to fhoot their Fibres, and gain fome Ad- 
vance during the Remainder of Autumn. But in ftrong 
Soils, where an immoderate Humidity would be injurious 
to the young Tree in the depth of Winter, Planting is 
deferr’d to the Month of February, or even to March. One 
of thefe two Seafons is likewife chofen for tranfplanting 
unfruitful Trees, and they have frequently been render’d 
fertile by a mere Change of Situation; which is a Cir- 
cumftance that favours a Surmife I always entertain’d, that 
the Diminution of the Quantity, and the impetuous Flow 
of the Sap, accommodates its Operations more effeQtually 
to the fmalleft Branches, where the Fruit-Buds are lodged. 
The mofîft effential Circumftance in tranfplanting, and 
efpecially great Trees, is to render the Earth very compact, 
and to form it round the Roots with the Hand thro’ their 
whole Extent. The Water which is poured upon it, when 
the Gardeners plant in the Spring-Seafon, dilutes the Soil, 
and caufes it to defcend and enfold the Roots; but when 
they plant in Autumn, they are difcharged from the La- 
bour of Watering, by the Winter-Seafon, which will al- 
ways be fufficiently liberal in that Particular. x 
| TH 
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The Count. The CHEVALIER, 


Count. HESE, my dear Chevalier, are the 
Memoirs the Prior has fent us for our 
Entertainment, while he is obliged to 
be abfent for a few Days. 

heviaher. I fee they relate to grafting and pruning of 

irees ; and as this is a Work already completed to my 

ands, I fhall add it to the Papers that contain my former 

emarks. 

| Count. We will have the Pleafure of reading it together: 

before we proceed to the Cultivation of Trees and 

fculent Plants, I would acquaint you with fome Appenda- 

xs that ‘are neceffary to an Olitory, to aid it in its Func- 

ons, and. to preferve its Productions. Have the Fruit. 

arden, the Orchard, the Nurfery, and the feveral forts 

(Green-Houfes been defcribed to you? 

‘VOL. II. F Cheva- 
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Chevalier. I only know them by Name. 

Count. Let us begin with the Fruit-. 
Fhe Fruit-Gar- Garden. ‘It frequently happens, that the | 
den. Walls of the Olitory are far from being! 

fufficient for all the favourable Expofures: 
that may be neceflary. ‘Thofe Fruits which are ripen’d!| 
with Difficulty are not the only Produétions that need the: 
Efpalier : The Peach, without that Afliftance, would nei-- 
ther be fhaped nor colour’d as we could wifh. ‘The moft! 
excellent Species of Pears, as the Beurre, the Burgamet-- 
Crafane, the Saint-Germain, the Virgoleufe, and {everall 
others, are too large to be fully expofed to the Wind, be-. 
caufe they will fall with the leaft Shock. Early Cherries, 
White Primordian, and Violet Perdrigon-Plumbs, will only! 
thrive on Efpaliers. : 

In order to fecure a Quantity and Succeffion of thofe: 
Fruits we are defirous to obtain, it will be proper to re-. 
fefve a Piece of Ground, like this before us, on one fide: 
of the Olitory, and where the Appearance of Regularity 4s: 
altogether unneceffary. It fhould be chofen with an Af- 
pect to the Ea/ or the South, and finking, if poffible, into 
a gentle Declivity. Several little Wails muit be raifedi 
feven or eight Feet in Height, and which, in Conjunctiom 
with the general Enclofure, will form Pofitions of all kinds. 
They ought likewife to be fo near each other, as to con- 
center a glowing Heat, and at the fame time to be dif- 
pofed at fuch a mutual Diftance as will prevent them from 
fhading each other. The additional Conveniences of fhelw- 
ing Roofs, and Coverings of Straw, will eafily preferve the 

Fruits from chilling Frofts and Storms of Hail; and we 
may be certain of gathering all forts of Fruits, of a mof 

engaging Beauty, and even in thofe Years when a Dearthi 

reigns in every other Part. | 

The Orchard is the fecond Appendage 

he Orchard. to an Olitory; and we may take a Walk 

in this, if you are fo difpofed, Sir. | 

Chevalier. As ruftic as it appears, I think it exceedingly 

agreeable ; but if the Fruit-Garden be fuch a fure Reve- 

nue, what fhould prevent it from being enlarged, fince it 
would certainly be preferable to an Orchard ? 

Count. ‘The Orchard is appropriated to thofe large Trees 

which ve c..’i conveniently be without; and the Genera 
lity 
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ty of Fruits appear more amiable, and are enriched with 
ner Flavours, when they grow naturally in the open Air, 
ad on Trees of lofty Stems; whether a free Circulation of 
ir be moft advantageous to them, or that the Sap of a 
ee which has never been pruned, by being diftributed 
to a greater Number of Branches of all Dimenfions, aids 
eir Fertility, and produces a Growth of more delicate 
ruit. But as the lofty Trees, which we have fo much 
afon to multiply, are commonly productive of bad Ef- 
is in an Olitory, where their Shade may be injurious to 
we Herbage and Efpaliers, they are configned to the Or- 
nard, where we generally plant thofe Pears that are much 
eemed for their melting Pulp, and would be apt to grow | 
iealy and infipid on an Efpalier, for want of a free Cur- 
‘at of Air. Such, for Inftance, are the Dean’s Pear, the 
efy de la Motte, and the Green Sugar-Pear. 

We likewife confign to the Orchard all thofe Pears, 
‘hofe immoderate Size preferves them from being injured 
y bluitering Winds ; and Pear-T'rees fucceed better in that 
tuation, than when they are contracted into Dwarfs, or 
ifpofed along the Efpalier. ‘The Neapolitan Medlar, the 
lilberd, and fome Mulberry-Trees, have alfo their Places 
figned them in the Orchard, to furnifh us with Variety 
a each Seafon. 

Chevalier. 1 with your Lordfhip would inform me, why 
e Arrangement of the Trees is interrupted toward the 
nd of the Orchard, where I obferve a Multitude of Plants 
“owded thick together ? 

Count. You are looking upon the Nur- 

ry, whofe Funétion is to recruit the Or- The Nurfery. 
hard, the Fruit-Garden, and the Olitory. 

Ve there raife a numerous Progeny of young Plants, which 
re referved to fupply whatever we are obliged to root up 
1 any other part. Some of thefe Plants are propagated 
em the Kernels, or Stones of Fruits ; and though, when 
ney are advanced in their Growths, their Productions may 
le excellent, they will yet be fomething wild in their Na- 
e; and we fhall find it neceflary to reform them by the 
Sraft. Others have been raifed from Shoots, or Slips, cut 
om wild Stocks in the Woods, and whofe Fruits have a 
iatfh Flavour. Athird fort are the wild Stocks themfelves, 
mproved by Grafting, in the manner you will find de- 
| F2 fcribed 
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4cribed in your Memoirs. ‘The Generality of thefe laft are | 


earthed in Bafkets ; but do you know for what Reafon, 
Sir ? | : 
Chevalier. I think I recolle&t it, my Lord. It is in order, 
¢o have a Tree ready formed, and in a Condition to be! 
tranfplanted into the Place of one that is decayed; by which 
Meansthe Vacancy may be filled without any Delay, and 
we are in no Danger of being deceived. But I fhould be: 
glad to know whether the Choice of a Tract of Ground for 
the Nurfery requires any peculiar Attention ? 

Count. If the Soil fhould happen to be lean and unfub: 
ftantial, its Produétions will be weak and languifhing, and 
their Indifpofition can never be remedied, On the other 
Hand, it ought not to be extremely rich, or manured to any 
confiderable Degree; and its Quality fhould be a Medium 
between thofe Extremes. It ought to be inferior in fome 
Degrees to the Soil, into which the young Trees are after- 
ward to be tranfplanted, that the Tranfition from one to the 
other, which is apt to impair them, may be fpeedily re- 
trieved by the Goodnefs of a new Aliment, and that they 
may not degenerate by pafling from a good Soil, to one that 
is lefs fo. 3 Hak = | 

While the young Plants are inthe Nurfery, they are con- 
fined to a contracted Space, and muft be governed by very 
ftrict Rules. They are difpofed in Lines three Feet diftant 
from each other ; but the youngeft are planted ftill clofer, 
that we may be as fparing of the Ground as poflible, and 
likewife that we may invigorate their Stems, by not per- 
mitting their Foliage to expand in full Liberty. When they 
are habituated by the Conftraint of this firft Culture, to the 
Form we propofed to give them, they are allowed a more 
honourable Rank, among Trees of an advanced Growths 
and inftead of languifhing when they leave their foft Situa- 
tion, they are feen to improve immediately after their T'ranf: 
plantation from the Nurfery, and then experience the Ad- 
vantage of a free Air and a good Eftablifhment. 

I believe it will now be proper for us to turn back toward 
the Houle. ; f 

Chevalier. Your Lordthip makes our Walk a little of the 
fhorteft to Day. i 

Count. I have no Intention to leave you as yet, Sir, but 
am willing. to let you fee the different Repofitories that are 

_ neceffary 
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s¢eflary to preferve the Produétions of the O- 

tory. The firft that occurs to us on this Oc- The Froitery? 
nfion, is the Fruitery. Several Expedients | 

ave been reforted to for the Prefervation of Fruits as long 
s poffible ; and I believe there are Secrets for the Accom- 
lifhment of that Defign: But till fome Perfon fhall pleafe 
» favour us with the Difcovery, if they indeed be real we 
aut content ourfelves with the Fruitery, as the beft Con- 
livance we have at prefent, for the Prefervation of our 
Fruits through all the Months of the ‘Winter-Seafon, in 
which they were intended to regale us. You are fenfible 
nat they ripen fucceffively in the Place where we ftore them. 
Chevalier. By what Meanscan a Fruit, which no longer 
rows on the Tree, acquire any better Qualities than what 
: received from the Soil and Sun-fhine ? 

Count. It does not acquire any Thing new, and the 
Maturity it obtains in the Store-room is only a Modification 
of what it already enjoys. I fancy I can account for the 
Daufe. The Fruit continues to be impregnated with feveral 
Particles of Air, which operate by their elaftic Power, and 
heir Efficacy is very confiderable, when they are either 
bom prefied or expanded in Proportion to their being affeét- 
id by the Impreffions of the external Air; but their Efforts 
re very languid, when they ceafe to communicate with the 
Atmofphere without. The Air which is inclofed in the 
Fruit, muft neceflarily a& upon the Sap, whofe Cohefion 
it breaks by Degrees, and occafions a perfect Intermixture 
of the Salts and Oils, after which it fmooths off the jagged 
Points of the one, by the foft Occurfions of the other, and 
produces in Time a Flavour whichis neither poignant nor 
infipid, but an agreeable Combination of Sweetnefs and 
NAcidity, which conftitutes the Perfection of the Fruit. 
hen this Period is once paft, the palatable Parts of ‘the 
(Fruit are diffipated by infenfible Evaporation ; and what re- 
bmains is only a grofs Subftance fit for nothing but to be 
ithrown away. In order therefore that Nature’s Care, to 
lenrich the Winter with different Degrees and Succeflions of 
NRipenefs in the Fruits fhe referves for that Seafon, may not 
bbe rendered ineffectual we find it neceflary to prepare a Re- 
Npoñtory, to fecure them from the Impreffions of the ex- 
\iternal Air, which as we are fenfible by Experience, is ‘too 
precipitate in mins Maturity, and caufes them 
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too fuddenly to exhale the fine Particles that fupplied them: 
with their delicate Flavour. — peer 
Chevalier. ‘The Fruitery then muft needs be fhut up ass 
clofe as an Ice-Houfe. 
Count. It ought to be furnifhed with fubftantial Walls to: 
render it ufeful ; and it fhould neither be in a Granary,, 
where the Air is abundantly too cold, nor ina Cellar where: 
it is as much too moiit ; but it ought to be in a dry Piace,, 
where the Floor fhould be even with the Ground, and the: 
Windows turned to the South: There fhould likewife be: 
good Shutters and double Doors, befide which, a double: 
Fold of Curtains fhould be drawn round the Room ; other- - 
wife the Humidity will rot one Part of the Fruit, and the: 
Froft decay the other. I have caufed mine to be furnifhed | 
with large wooden Prefles for the better Securiiy of the: 
Fruit, and they have fucceeded perfetly well. ‘The ufuall 
Cuftom is to have Shelves bordered with a Ledge, to prevent! 
the Fruit from falling. Thefe Shelves are likewife difpofed | 
in a Slant, which from Time to Time gives a View of alll 
the decayed Fruit, which ought to be thrown away for the: 
Prefervation of the reft.. A Shelf without a Covering is | 
prejudicial to the Fruits, which then are apt to roll againg : 
each other, and putrify by contaét. They are likewile for : 
the moft Part heavy enough to be injured in the Part! 
where they prefs upon the Wood ; and on the other Hand, 
the Straw and Fern which are ufually fpread under them, 
frequently infect them with a difagreeable Flavour. Sand 
eafily impairs them by the Humidity it contraéts in the 
Shade ; and nothing has been found fo ferviceable, as Mofs 
gathered from the Stems of Trees and well beaten, after it 
has been dried in the Sun. ‘The Fruits fink gently intoa 
Bed of this Nature, which fuftains them with a commodi- 
ous Softnefs; and we may then vifit and touch them, with- 
out any Danger of rolling them upon any other Fruits that 
are near them. : 
Chevalier. We preferve in our Houfe for a confiderable 
Time, and even till the Winter be very far advanced, all 
Sorts of fine Pears by wrapping them up in Sheets of thick 
Paper twifted over the Stalks. The Fruit is then ranged on 
Hurdles, in order to preferve it from Air and Moifture. 


Count. 
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| Count. This is certainly a very good Expedient, and it 
Lelerved me a Parcel of Virgoleufe Pears about a Montlt 


vo. 

Pe bevalier: Will your Lordfhip be fo good as to let me 
mow the Ufe of thof Bags that are hung up in the Middle 
Fithe Fruitery. ge 

Cowmt. They are different Parcels of Seeds which will be 
rf in the remaining Part of the Spring, and likewife inthe 
ammer Seafon. ‘The Name of the Seed is infcribed on 
nch Pacquet, and the whole may be recurred to without 
my Confufion. 

A fecond Repofitory, and altogether as ufe- 

kil as the other, is that where we preferve our The Repofiory 
Roots and efculent Plants. This is ufually a for Herbs, dre, 
Hulted Cellar, the Avenues and Spiracles of 

vhich are exaéti ? | 


ly clofed up, during the Seafons of Froft 
nd Humidity. ‘The Winter Herbs and Roots are preferv’d 
à Beds of Sand, which caufe Celery and Endive to whiten 
ind enlarge cheir Growth. We may even raife a Vegetati» 
m of Mathrooms on thofe Beds, which, being intermixed 
vith Manures that have been expofed to the Air, generally 
hontain feveral of the imperceptible Seeds of Mufhrooms, 
which have been wafted by the Wind into a Variety of 
ituations. 
Chevalier. This may be properly called a Winter-Garden. 
Count. We there can imitate the Favours of the Spring, 
a we likewife prolong thofe of Autumn as much as poi- 
ible. | 
A third Repofitory is the Green-Houfe, 
here, during the Winter-Seafon, we lodge ‘rhe Green- 
our. Orange, Pomegranate and Fig-T'rees, to- houfe. 
gether with Laurels, and all the ufual fruitful 
r flowering Shrubs that abhor the Cold. Thefe Plants cor- 
krefpond very well with the Air of our Climate ; and it is 


Count. Neither that not a Stove would be proper. The 
hcoldeit Air would defcend through the Vents of the Chim- 
| F 4 ney 
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mey and freeze fome Plants, while others near the Fire: 
would be fcorched. The Sparks might even fet Fire to the 
Boxes of Plants, and the Mats that are hung upon the. 
Walls to preferve them from Humidity. The Smoke : 
which would almoft be inevitable, is extremely injurious, to 
all Verdure, and frequently tothe Plant it felf. Ina Word, | 
there is no. Equality in this Method, for fhould the Fire de- | 
cay or be extinguifhed, the Plants which have then opened, | 
all their Pores toa Warmth that refrefhed them, will be 
more Obnoxious to the Severity of Frofts, than they would 
had they been left without any Fire at all. The fureft Ex: | 
pedient therefore, is to keep the whole Place well clofed: up 
from the external Air, and to cover the Windows with 
double Lays of Straw when the Cold is very violent *. 


Chee 


* The Tranflator thought it neceffary to acquaint the Reader with the 
Sentiments of the ingenious Mr. Miller, with relation to Green-Houfes = | 
and the following Paflage which is tranfcribed from his Gardener’s Di@ti- 
onary will not be unacceptable to the candid and judicious, tho’ it happeng 
to differ in fome Particulars from our excellent French Author. | 

Under the Floor, [of the Green-Houfe} about two Feet from the Front, 
T would advife a Flue of about ten Inches in width, and two Feet deep 
to be carried the whole Length of -the Houfe, and it may bé returned a= 
long the back Part, and be carried up in proper Funnels: adjoining to the 
Tool-Houfe, by which the Smoke may pafs off.. The Fire-place may 
be contrivedat one End of ‘the Houfe.; and the Door at which the Fuel 
is put in, as alfothe Afh-grate, may be contrived to open intothe Toole 
Houfe, that fo it may be quite hid from the Sight and be in the dry 5 - 
and the Fuel may be Jaïd in the fame Place, whereby it will be always 
ready for Ufe. : 

I fuppofe many People willbe furprifed to fee me dire& the making of ! 
Flues under a Green-Houfe which have been. difufed fo long, and by moft 
People thought of ill Confequence ; as indeed they have often proved, 
when under the Dire&tion of unfkilfol Managers, who Have thought it 
neceflary whenever the Weather was cold, to make Fires therein. But | 
however injurious Flues have been under fuch Mifmanagement, yet when : 
tkilfully managed, they are of very great Service: For tho” perhaps. it 
may happen that there will be no Neceflity to make any. Fires in them 
for two or three Years together, as when the Winters prove mild there 
will not, yet in very hard Winters they will be extremely ufeful to 
keep out the Froft; which cannot be effeted any other way, but with 
great Trouble and Difficulty. : 

Withinfide of the Windows in Front of the Green-Houfe, you fhould 
have good-ftrong Shutters, which fhould be made with Hinges to fold | 
back, that fo they may fall quite clofe tothe Piers, that the Rays of 
the Sun may not be obftruéted thereby: Thefe Shutters need not to be 
above an Inch thick or littl more, which, if made to join ne _ be 

vihcient 
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(Chevalier. I have feen a Stove ufed in a Green-Houfe at 
erfailles. : 
Count. That, Sir, is a fourth Species of Confervatories, 
t only fit for thofe Perfons who are extremely rich and 
rious, or for Gardeners, who can make the Profits of ita 
pmpenfation for the Expence. ES 
| An equal Degree of Heat is preferved in it for fix or feven 
fests, by the Aid of Stoves placed in the Middle, and at 
2 Extremities of the Building. This Green-Houle fhould 
itirely front the South, and if it be formed into a Semi- 
rrcle, it will concenter the Heat of the Sun from Morn to 
vening, ‘better than if it were difpofed in a {trait Line, 
“The Walls fhould be thick to prevent the Penetration of 
old, and it will be neceflary to have them white-wafhed 
thin, the better to reflect the Light that colours and en- 
sens the Plants. The Structure is but of a moderate 
eight, that the Body of Air to be heated may not be too 
fiderable ; and its Depth is narrow, that the Sun-beams 
ay play upon the back Wall. 


cient to keep out our common Froft; and when the Weather is fo 
d as to endanger freezing in the Houfe, it is but making a Fire in 
var Flue, which will effectually prevent it: And without this Conve- 
mency it will be very troublefome, as T have often feen, where Perfons 
‘ve been obliged to nail Mats before the Windows, or to ftuff the hol- 
yw Space between the Shutters and the Glafs with Straw ; which, 
hen done, is commonly fufféred to remain till the Froft goes away 3 
hich if it fhould continue very long, the keeping the Green-Houfe fo 
ofely fhut up will prove very injurious to the Plants» And as it fre= 
‘ently happens that we have an Hour or two of the Sunfhine in the 
jiddle of the Day in continued Frofts, which are of great Service to 
ants, when they can enjoy the Rays thereof through the Glaffes, fo 
then there is nothing more to do than to open the Shutters, which may 
© performed ina very fhort Time, and foon fhut again when the Sunis 
wuded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof whenever it appears 5 
-hereas, where there is fo much Trouble to uncover, and as much to 
iver again, it would take up the whole Time in uncovering and fhutting 
em up, and thereby the Advantage of the Sun’s Influence would be 
it, . Befides, where there is fo much Trouble required to keep out the 
oft, it will be a great Chance if it be not neglected by the Gardeners 
if he be not as fond of preferving his Plants, and as much in Love 
th them as his Mafter, this Labour will be thought too great by him; 
dif he doestake the Pains to coverthe Glaffes up with Mats, Fei he 
Vill not care to take them away again untilthe Weather alters, fo that 
he Plants will be fhut up clofe during the whole Continuance of the 


‘toft.e Miller’s Gardcnex’s Ditionary. Article, Green-Houfe, 
Fos ) All 
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All the Southern Front ought to be a Range of Windows: 
accompanied with ftrong Curtains, and with as few Piers 
as poffible, that the whole may be equally clofed and equal! 
ly prefented to the Sun, without any Interruption of Shades 

The Funnels of the Stove are carried along the infdel 
Length of the Walls, but the Stoves are fupplied with Fuek 
from without, and are built in the Subitance cf the Mafon. 
ry, fo that neither Fire, Sparkles or Smoke, can have any, 
‘Admiffion within. 

In order to warm the internal Air ina fure and regular! 
Manner, it will be proper to ere&t over the Stove a litle: 
Chamber or Kind of Furnace, which would be filled witht 
Flints, and ought to communicate with the outward Air by 
the Intervention of a Tube, and with the interior Air off 
the Green-Houfe by another Canal. The Stieam of exter-- 
nal Air, which isadmitted into the Furnace, becomes hot byy 
its Continuance there, and likewife by its flowing over the: 
the burning Flints, after which it is diftributed through the: 
Confervatory in fuch Quantities as are judged proper by! 
turning a Cock. The Influx of Air is adjufted by the: 
Thermometer ; in Confequence of which, any Excefs of! 
Heat is correéted by the Admiffion of as much cool Air ass 
is thought neceflary ; by which Means the whole Place may’ 
enjoy fuch 4 temperament of Air as correfpcnds in: a greatt 
Meafure with the genial Warmth of the fine Days in! 
Summer. | 

Ata little Diftance from this Place I have contrived ai 
Green-Houfe in Miniature ; and inftead of a folid Building: 
with a pompous Safh-work in Iron Frames, I cc ntented my! 
felf with beftowing Mafonry on the Northern Part, while: 
the three other Sides and the Roof are compofed of ftrong'! 
Wooden Frames painted in Oil. 

You may there fee the Stove which is fupplied with Fuel | 
from without ;- but initead of having recourfe to this, or to: 
any Work of Mafonry, we may form a Lodge cf Glafs 
Safhes over a Bed of Earth. ‘The whole may be covered 
with Mats when neceffary, and at other Seafons it may en- 
joy the Sunfhine through the Glafs, which will confine the 
Warmth to it for a confiderable Time. 

Chevalier. { am furprifed beyond Expreffion, for I dif- 
cover through the Safhes feveral Clufters of Grapes already 
formed, though the Vine be not yet in its Bloom. 

I Courts 
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| Count. Let us walk into this Confervatory, and take a 
few of its Curiofities. The firit ufe of this Place is to pre- 
rve thofe exotic Plants that are incapable of fuftaining the 
everity of our Air, ina common Green-Houfe. You may 
bferve fome Plants of this nature which I have collected 
jth care. I have the Torch-Thiftle, the Euphorbium, the 
Voffee-Tree, the Fig-Marygold *, the Aloe, the Pine- Apple, 
md fome Balm-Trees. 

The fecond Funétion of the Green-Houfe with a Stove is 
» furnifh us with Novelties, fuch as beautiful Flowers and 
‘pe Fruit, much fooner than their common Seafon. For in- 
sance, we extend into the Green-Houfe two or three of 
ne fineft Branches of a Vine, whofe Stock is planted with- 
wat; and when the exterior part of the Vine begins to 
lloom at the clofe of May, or in Fune, the green Grapes, 
rhich you obferve within, will be black, and ripe enough 
preating. This Expedient enabled me to entertain you to 
hay st dinner, with a Plate of Figs that received your Ap- 
srobation. ‘ 

Chevalier. And yet it will be two or three Months be- 
pre we fhall gather them in their natural Seafon, for they. 
ire never ripe till Fay. 

Count. When the Froft begins to check the fecond 
Browth of Figs, in September, I intend to fhelter the Tree 
n the Confervatory, and we may poflibly prolong the En- 
pyment of this Fruit to the End of Autumn. 

The Fruits that are here produced are frequently aided 
sy the Afpe&t of the Sun, and the Influence of the Air; 
ind they regale us with a very agreeable Flavour. The 
Flowers likewife that fpring in the fame Situation refrefh 
he View with Colours of a lively Glow. The Induftry, 
y which we are accommodated with thefe Novelties, has 
seen tranfmitted to the Gardeners by the Curious. It is 
10 longer an unfertil Amufement, but redounds to the Ad- 
wantage of the Publick. 

Chevalier. Does not your Lordfhip take this Method of 
Culture to be a Force upon Nature ? 

Count. No, Sir, it rather aids her in her Operations. 
NWhen our Plants are fcorched by immoderate Heat, we 
befrefhthem with frequent Waterings ; and Nature fuffers no 
|Compulfion by this Proceeding. On theotherhand, when they 
| # Ficoides. 
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are chill'd by Froft, we recall them to Life by a redoubled 
Warmth, transfufed through Glafs Bells and Safhes; and. 
Nature is no more forced by this Method than fhe is by the. 
other. | | Le 
Chevalier. 1 obferve another little piece of Building, — 
join’d to the fide of the Green-houfe. | 

Count. The Gardener there depofites all his Tools and Im- | 
plements, as well as the Springes, Traps, Scare-Crows, | 
and other Inftruments of Hofüility, which he employs a- 
gainft the Enemies of his Labours. 

_ Chevalier. Will your Lordfhip permit me to deftroy the 
Worms, and Snails, and Caterpillars, with all the other 
Infeéts that infeft the Garden? : 

- Count. That will be undertaking a very confiderable Af 
fair, Sir. 7 | 
©: Chevalier. À fhall acquit myfelf in a punétual manner ; 
for nothing more is neceflary, than to leave the Garden to 
the Care ofa few Lapwings, or Plovers, after . the large 
Feathers have been plack’d from their Wings ; your Lord- 
fhip will fee them employ’d, from Morning to Night, in 
keeping the Gardens as neat as poflible. : 

Count. Your Obfervation is juft, Sir: Thad fome of thofe 
Creatures for feveral Years paft, and they really performed 
Wonders; but, I have been deprived of thefe Servants by 
Birds of Prey. | 

Chevalier. I know a Gentleman, who takes even a bet- 
ter Method than this. He has a Breed of Domeftic Storks, 
that were fent to him from Germany, and they are difpo- 
fed in a Neft which is fixed in the middle of a Veffel, form- 
‘ed with two Iron Hoops and placed on a Pedeftal, faften’d 
to the top ofthe Turret were the Weather-Cock turns. 
The Storks are attentive to all that pañles below, and as 
their Sight is very penetrating, they. difcover the Motions 
of a Dormoufe, the Labours of a Mole, the gliding of a 
Snake, and the Trip of a Lizard; upon which they im- 
mediately dart upon them, and they always train up their 
Young to the fame Hoftilities. iy 

- Count. Thefe Birds will take off abundance of trouble 
from the Perfon who entertains them. 

Thus have I acquainted you, my dear Chevalier, with 
the firft general Principles that will enable you. to forma 
Garden in a proper manner : let.us now proceed to the oe 
| RE à 
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rod of fhaping a Tree; and if you pleafe we will feat our- 
‘Ives in this place, while you read over the Memoirs you 
ve received from the Prior. 
Chevalier. I will begin with the firft that occurs, 
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©) F all the Operations in Gardening, there are none but 
J what are honourable in their Nature and amufing to 
Nhe Imagination; but thofe that are moft worthy of our Cu- 
fiofity are Grafting and Pruning, The former isthe eafier 
of the two, but we mutt likewile allow it to be the moft a- 
tonifhing. Pruning is indeed more difficult, but it certain- 
y conftitutes the real Merit of a Gardener. 
Grafting is performed in feven or eight different manners, 
v juft Idea of which will be fufficient at firft; and we may 
seferve for the practic Part a particular Detail of each Pre- 
caution, neceflary to be obferved in that Branch of this Sci- 
ence. 

The moft antient manner of grafting is 
performed firft, by lopping off all the Hread Cleft- Grafting. 
bofa Tree, or only one of the main Bran- 
ches; fecondly, by cleaving the Stock with a frong Knife, 
which ought to be driven in with a Mallet ; thirdly, by o- 
pening the Cleft to fome depth, by means of a Wedge ; and 
daftly, by. inferting into the Stock a Branch cut from a 

ree of akindly nature, and impregnated with at leaft 
three good Buds, which are fo many Knots or Tumours 5 
beach of which enfolds a little Pacquet of Leaves. The Ex- 
itremity of the Graft fhould be cut fmooth and even on both 
fides ; after which it ought to be placed in the Cleft in fuch 
a manner, that the Bark ofone of its fides, at leait, may ex- 
jaëtly concide with the Bark of the Stock that receives it. 

This * Difpofition is abfolutely neceflary, becaufe the In- 
corporation of the Graft with the Stock is accomplifhed by 
‘the mutual Union of their fine Barks. This Bark is com- 
b pofed of feveral thin Rinds, or Films, drawn in Circles over 
k each other ; and the firft Round is difengaged from the reft 
Fin Spring; at which time it {wells into a more fubftantial 
| Texture, and forms the new Circle of Wood which is an- 


| # philofophical Tranfations, abridg’d by Lewthorp. Vol. Il. p.675> 
he” ixé | nually 
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ually acquired by the Tree. The Fibres that conftitute the 
inward Rind of the fine Bark being cut in thofe Parts 
where the Stock and Scion are joined, the Orifices of the one 
open into thofe of the other; in confequence whereof, the 
callous Cubftance, which is there formed, unites feveral Ca- | 
nals of the Trunk with thofe of the Graft. Other Canals 
are interwoven with each other, and the two Films fo dif- _ 
ferent in their Natures are confolidated into one Subftance. 
But when this Conjanétion is not accomplifhed, under the 
fine Texture of Rind, it muft never be expected, either in the 
Wood already formed, and which chen ceafes to be fupple, _ 
or in the grofs Bark which is altogether as impliant as the 
Wocd. 

When the Infertion is completed, the Cleft fhould be 
covered with Chips of Bark, in fuch a manner as to exclude 
all Penetrations from without. This Covering of Bark 
fhou!d be coated over with a Compofition of Wax and Pitch: 
melted together, or a Mixture of Clay, with a fmall quan- 
tity of Straw; and the whole muft be fwathed over with 
Cloth, to prevent the Admiflion of Rains, and parching 
Air. This is what we call grafting ina Cleft. of 

The firft Cleft may becroffed or traverfed, 
Crofs-Gratting. by a fecond, in order to infert four Scions 
inftead of one; but care muft always be ta- 
ken to unite the-Bark of the Scion with that of the Stock. 
This is called Crofs-Grafting, but the Operation is the fame 
with the other. 
| | If the Trunk be too thick fo as to create 
Crown-Grafting juit Apprehenfions of its being too much 
fhocked by opening a Cleft, the furround- 
ing Bark muft then be feparated from the Wood, in feveral. 
Parts, by the Infertion of a {mall Wedge; after which we 
may fink into the open’d Circumference eight or ten Gralts, 
each of which fhould have four or five good Buds and their 
Extremities are to be fhaped and flatted in fuch a manner 
as will beft adapt them to their feveral Apertures. The 
whole muft be cover’d over like the Graft in Cleft; and this 
is what we call Crown-Grafting. * | 

Sometimes, inftead of inferting the Scions into a Cleft, 
_orbetween the Wood and Bark of large Stocks, an: Encifi- 
* Icislikewife called Shoulder’ Grafting, and Grafting in the Rind. - 


The Appellation of Crown-Grafting is given ir, becaufe the Grafts are 
fet in form of a Circle or Crown. | 
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bn of fome depth is made with a Join- 
FE Chiflel in the Bark, and likewife in Whip-Grafting.- 
the Wood ; and when the piece is taken 
but, the end of che Graft muit be exactly adjufted to the Ca: 
wity, by which means the two Barks acquire an intimate 
onjunGion; and this is called Wip-Grafting. Thele 
three Operations, the firft of which is moit in ufe, are 
rerfcrmed in the Months of March and April, when the 
Sap begins to rife in a copious Flow. 

Two Branches are fometimes chofen in 
the Month of May, one growing on a wild  Flute-Grafting- 
Stock, and the other on a Tree ofa kindly 
ature, and they fhould both be exactly of the fame Thick- 
nefs. Each of them is left on its proper Stem, and it wil? 
be neceflary to fhorten both: After which, the Gardener 
makes a circular Incifion in the good Branch, and pares off 
a little Tube or Ring of Bark, which will be of a fufficient 
ength, if it contains two good Buds. The wild Branch. 
muit be divefted of its Bark, and while the Wood continues 
moift, it muft be inferted into the hollow Tube which en- 
clofes it like its native Bark. The Extremity of this In- 
fertion may becovered with tempered Clay, or thin Chips 
colled into a circular Bandage upon the edge of the Bark. 
This Operation is called Fluse-Grafting, becaufe it refembles 
the ufual Pra@tice of Children, who, in the Seafon when 
he Sap rifes, ftrip the Bark from a Branch, in order to: 
form it intoa Flute; and it is appropriated in a more par- 
ticular manner to Chefnut and Fig-Trees. 

The fifth Manner of grafting is more ge- 
nerally practifed upon Stone-Fruits, and Efcutcheon- 
‘his Operation is performed by cutting from Es à or Hior 
a good Tree a {mall triangular Piece of the ss 
Bark, whofe Length muft a little exceed its Breadth, 
and in the middle of which, the firft Appearance of a 
Branch with the Traces of one or two Buds fhould be feen. 
fn paring off this Bark it is ufual to flide the Blade of the 
Pruning-Knife under it, in order to cut the little Knot if that 
it fhould be neceffary, together with a fmall Quantity of 
the Wood : not that this laft can be for any Advantage in 
caufing the Graft to take, but this Precaution is ufed to 
prevent any Hazard of mifling the Knot, and we may be 
certain it is fecure when it adheres to the Bark : dr” if Z 
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fhould be feparated from it, no Bud will be found. This 
Knot is the whole future Tree in little. ; 
~The Perfon employed in this Operation holds the trian- 
gular Bark in his Mouth by the Extremity of the little 
Branch, to prevent the Saliva from being detrimental to the 
Sap; and at the fame Inftant makes an Incifion in the 
form of a 'T, in fome fmooth Part of the Wild Stock or Tree 
that is to bemeliorated; After which he raifes and removes 
the Lips of the upper Aperture with the flat end of the — 
Handle of his Pruning- Knife, and then flips in the triangular | 
Bark, caufing its longeft Point to defcend, till it arrives at | 
the bottom of the T,. and is covered on every part except | 
the Bud, which is fuffered to projet outward. Some Gar- 
deners have made fuccefsful Attempts to inoculate in another 


manner. They apply the Triangular Bark of a kindly Na- 


4 


ture to the Bark of a Wild Stock, and cut in this latter 
another Triangle of the very fame Dimenfions with the o- 
ther ; after which they raife it up, and remove it from its 
Place and then infert the other Bark, which contains the 
Eye or Branch of the better Species. 

The Barks are gently treated, and qualified for uniting 
with each other, by binding them with feveral Rounds of 
Woollted and then the whole is completed. Woollled is 
preferable to hempen Thread which is too inflexible, and 
prevents the Bark from dilating with due Freedom. This 1s 
called Efcutcheon-Grafting, becaufe the pointed triangular 
Bark very much refembles the Shield of our antient Knights ; 
and‘in order to fucceed more effectually, inflead of a fingle 
Efcutcheon it is ufual to infert one on each of the two oppo- 
fite fides of the Tree. : 

Permit me, my Lord, to difcontinue my Reading, while 
{ inform myfelf from your Lordfhip whether this Obferva- 
tion agrees with Virgil. I find by the Prirs Account, 
that a fmooth part of the Bark fhould be chofen for the in- 
fertion of the Shield-Graft ; whereas Virgil declares in his 
Georgics, which I have lately read, that the Surface of the 


‘Bark fhould projeét in feveral Knots, and that the Aper- 


ture ought to be formed in the middle of one of thefe *. 


* qua fe medio trudant de cortice gemmæ, 
Ettenues rempunt Tunicas, angoftus in ipfo 

Fit nodo finus: huc alienaex arbore germen 

Includunt, udoque docent inolefcere libra . Georg. 2. 
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‘Amidf the Bark, where the emerging Gem 

| Rends its foft Foldage, and furmounts the Stem, 

| Ze the firm Knot a flender Channel funk 

Receives a Bud from fome fele&ted Trunk; _ 

| Rears its young Charge, and from its humid Womb, 
_Imparis the Vitals of its future Bloom. ‘ 


(Count. Virgil, like all the Gardeners of his Time, though 
is Precaution neceflary : but Reafon and Experience have 
ww convinced us of its Inefficacy. It is not the Knot of 
e ‘wild Stock, but that of the Graft, which is to be the 
ent in the Produétion of a new Tree; for which Reafon 
is altogether unneceflary to perform the Operation on the 
ot of that wild Stock. . 
i Chevalier. Tnow return to my Memoirs. 
| If the Inoculation be performed in the | 
mmer Seafon, when the Tree is impreg-  Shoot-Grafting, 
ited with a copious Sap, it is cuftomary 
cut of the Head of the wild Stock, four or five Fingers 
ove the Efcutcheon, that the Sap may flow over it, and 
vomote its proper Operation: This {mall Remainder of the 
ild Stock is ikewife left above the Place of Inoculation ta 
event the Sap from fuffocating the Graft, and that it may 
«diftributed among a Set of other Buds, whofe Number may 
: Jeflened at pleafure; and this is diftinguifhed by the 
same of Shoot-Grafting. | 
‘When the Inoculation is deferr’d to the | 
donth of 4ugu/f, or the Autumn Seafon,. The Dormant- 
\ will then be improper to accelerate the Graft. | 
raft, and therefore it: is permitted to be 
ormant, or at leaft to a@ in a languid manner; in order 
which, the Head of the Tree is not lopt off till the fuc- 
eding Spring, when the Sap will be renovated and give 
ndications of Life. This Practice has the Appellation of 
ne Dormant Graft, and thefe two laft Manners of Grafting 
-e always the fame as the Efcutcheon. 
A fixth Method of Grafting, and which 
| only practicable on two Trees that rife Grafting by Ap- 
ta little diftance from each other, is per--. PtO*e™ 
ormed by opening a Cleft ina Branchofa 
Cree we diflike, in order to infert into i¢ the End ofa 
good 
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good Branch, which is fuffered to continue on its proper! 
Stock ; and the Wound fhould be covered with Wax and 
a Bandage of Linen Cloth. It is cuftomary to wait a rea- | 
fonable time, in order to be certain that the two little Por- - 
tions of Bark are incorporated into one Subftance; the god | 
Branch is then fever’d from its Stem, to diveit it of the Sap) 
it would otherwife derive from its parent Tree, and that it ! 
may be fuftain’d by the Aliment it imbibes from the Stock ! 
into which it is inferted, and which is divefted of its own: 
Wood, that it may derive a new Head from the grafted! 
Branch. ‘This Operation is called Grafting by Approach, or’ 
AblaGation *, and is much praétifed on Trees reared in Boxes | 
which may be placed as near to each other as we pleafe. 
* Ie has been the Opinion of fome learned Men, that the 
Circulation of the Sap in Plants is performed like that of’ 
Blood in the Bodies of Animals, through a Syflem of Ca-- 
nals, in which a Number of Valves are open, to afford a 1 
free Current to the Fluid that impels them; after which 
they clofe up the Paffages to prevent its Return. It may! 
be difficult to difprove the Afcent and Reflux of the Sap 3) 
but the Succefs of Grafting by Approach feems to demon-: 
ftrate, that there are not any Valves in the Channels of Sap, , 
fince it flows, without the leaft Obftru€tion, into the inveft-: 
ed Graft. Thefe Duéts therefore of the Sap are a Set of! 
capillary Veffels, through which that Fluid afcends, in| 
what Pofition: foever they are prefented to it. 7 
Grafting by Approach may likewife be accomplifhed by! 
other Methods.  Fnftead, for Inftance, of inferting the End | 
of one Branch into the Cleft of another, they are capable: 
of being united by an exaét Coincidence of two {mall In-- 
cifions,.. perfectly correfponding with each other, and cut in | 
the two felected Branches. ‘Thefe may be crofled over! 
each other, or bound together at their Extremities, after! 
they have been cut in fach a manner as the one may lye | 
exactly over the other. It isnot material in what manner ! 
they are join’d, provided the inward Bark of the Graft: 
touches the interior Bark of the Stock. When their Union ! 
is completed, the Sap, by fwelling the Veffels of the exter- : 
nal Bark, will forma Tumour around it, which will infen- : 
fibly cover the Wound. The good Branch may then be ! 


# Te is likewife called Inarching. 


feparated| 
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parated from the Mother-Plant, and there is this Advan- 
ge in Grafting by Approach, that the two Branches 
Elty contribute to the Incorporation, by the reciprocal 
oncourfe of their Sap. | 

The Englÿb and Dutch have lately had re- 

yurfe to a Method which has not as yet been Root-Graft- 
Hablifhed among us. It confiftsin Grafting ing. 

Mine fruitful Branch upon a Stock of Roots ; 

which effe&t they choofe one of the large Rooms of a 
hree, whofe Nature correfponds with that from whence 
e Graft is to be taken. ‘The * Root is cut into feveral 
ivifions; in each of which a Graft is inferted, agreeably 
fome of the preceding Operations. When a Tree hap- 
ns to be vigorous, you may take from it a Root large 
ough to furnifh twenty or thirty Stocks ; and if the 
raétice of Root-Grafting were authorized by fufficient 
periments, and had been advanced to a certainty of 
accefs, we might at once plant a Root and its Graft in 
e Place where the Tree itfelf fhould grow ; whereas in all 
former Operations, there is commonly along Interval 
Time between Grafting and Tranfplanting. ) 
_A Tree may likewife be grafted on its own Stock, in 
onformity to fome of the Methods already reprefented ; 
od when one of its Branches has been inferted into its 
runk, you may likewife graft one of its Shoots upon that 
anch, and the Fruit will acquire a finer degree of Deli- 
cy, though I am unable to account for the Caufe. | 
1 It is not fufficient to underftand the Art of Grafting, and 
| be capable of adapting the propereft Method to each + 
ant: The Article of the greateft Importance is to know 
hat Stock is moft agreeable to each Graft ; but the whole 
ay be referred to very fimple Principles. 

Pears are grafted either on Stocks of their 

wn kind |, or on a Quince-Tree. Thofe The Manner 
jrafts, that are intended tobe fully expofed to of Grafting 
ie Wind, fhould be inferted into a vigorous : 

jock, which, by penetrating very deep into 

ie drieft Soil, fecures its Roots from being injured by the 
irought that reigns about the Surface. 


\* The Art of Husbandry, by 7. Mortimer, 
+ Memoirs de M. fe Normand, | 
| Thef the Gardeners call Free-Stockse 

Thole 
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Thofe Shoots that are to be formed into Dwarf.Trees, o# 
Efpaliers, ought to be grafted on a Quince-Tree, which 
fhoots to a moderate depth of Earth, and flides its. Roots 
between two Stratas of Soil ; it likewife delights in a cul 
tivated Ground, bears in a fhort fpace of Time, and pro- | 
duces better Fruit than a Scion grafted ona Free Siock, | 
unlefs it be very old. | 1 

Apples are grafted on a Crab-Tree raifed | 
Of Appies. from a Slip, or a Kernel ; and likewife, on a 
Codlin, and a Paradife Stock. 
The Crab-Tree that has been raifed from a Kernel is a 
flow Plant, but very vigorous, and it lives for a confider- 
able time. It is alfo employed in the Produétion of Stands 
ard Pear-Trees. | 
_ . The Paradife Stock fhoots out but a few Roots, and a 
fmall quantity of Wood: It is foon fruitfal, but is not of | 
any long Duration ; it is likewife form’d into Dwarf-Trees, | 
in thofe Places where the View ought not to be inter- 
cepted. | Éd | 
The Codlin-Tree is ajuft Medium between thefe two, 
with refpect to its Height and Duration ; but is more pro- 
per to be fhaped into a fine Dwarf-Tree. Grafted Apple 
Trees fucceed in Soils that are but indifferent, and where 
the Pear-tree would: languifh for want of Humidity. j 
~Cherry-Trees may be grafted with Succefs, . 
Cherries: into Stocks of the black, or wild red Cherries. 
They are commonly inoculated, and before ! 
Midfummer. The Neapolitan Medlar is grafted upon a 
White-Thorn. 
| ‘AN kinds of Plumbs are propagated either 
Plumbs. | by Cleft-Grafting, or Inoculation on Wild. 
Plumb Stocks, raifed from Slips, or the 
Stones of that Fruit. : | 

- Apricocks and Peaches are commonly in: 

Apricocks oculated either on an Almond, or a Plumb- 
and Peaches. Tree. ‘The Roots of the former fhoot very 
deep in the Earth, but thofe of the Plumb- 

Tree never defcend much below the Surface, and they ex- 
tend in Horizontal Lines : The Grafts therefore are inferted 
into Almond-Trees, in Soils that are naturally dry and 
parching ; and where the Roots of the Plumb-Tree would 
be deftroyed by the Drought: Whereas in moift tn 
where 
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there the Water rifes near the Surface of the Earth, the 
yeach and Apricock are always grafted on a Plumb-Stock, 
ecaufe the Roots of the Almond-Tree would, by fhooting 
» their ufual Depth, plunge into the Water, which would 
ertainly rot them. It may be proper likewife to intimate, 
1 this Occafion, that an Apricock is much more agreeable 
then it grows in the open Air; though it thrives with 
uuch Security on an Efpalier, fituated to the South or the 
waft. The Peach requires the fame Expofures, efpecially 
ae Eaffern; and it delights in a warm and light Soil, like 
ne Apricock. | 

Thefe are the Principles of the Art of Grafting ; but 
ae Divetfity of Soils, Pofitions, and Air, in Conjunction 
‘ith the Knowledge and Experience of each Perfon, may 
uthorife feveral Exceptions in the practical Part. As to 
ny other Particulars, the Generality of thefe Methods are 
afily, put in Execution, and their Succefs is almoft infallible : 
jut as fimple as their feveral Operations may be in them- 
‘ves, nothing can be more aftonifhing than the Effects 
ney produce : Not that I am for raifing a branching Head 
if Apples * on a Plane-Tree; or caufing a Chefnut Stock 
pintermix a Vegetation of Beach-maft with _ 
jis own Fruit. I would not whiten an Afh Se ha a ¢ 
vith the Blofloms of Pears, nor propagate Gicfring: a 
Mxuriant Clufters of Grapes on a Shrub. 
“hefe are monftrous Appearances, inftead of real Wonders ; 
or as there is not the leaft Conformity in the Nature of thefe 
ants, fuch inconfiftent Produ€tions will be the mere Effect 
if Force ; their Juices will be difagreeable, and the Fruit 
an only be contider’d as a barren Novelty. I have an 
gual Averfion to thofe fanciful Intermixtures, which fome 
urious Perfons are fo folicitous to procure in their Gardens; 
eh, for inftance, as a blended Growth of Peaches, Plumbs, 
ind Apricocks on an Almond-Tree, and a Variety of dif- 
erent Cherries on one Stock. 'Thefe Aflortments are very 
practicable on Trees, that have any juft Correfpondence with 
heir Grafts ; but my Admiration is created, when I be- 


# = Steriles P/atani malos geffére valentes ; 
Caftaneæ fagos, ornufque incanduit albo 
Flore Pyri 
hold 
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hold a bad ‘Tree fuddenly meliorated, and a good Tree: 
render’d flill more perfect *. | 
A Plant taken from the Wilds of a Foreft foftens its) 
favage Nature, and will fometimes diveft itfelf of its» 
Thorns, when it happens to be affociated with a Domefic£ 
Plant ; and even this will be improved by its Commerce? 
with a better Tree. This lait will alfo acquire a new) 
degree of Melioration, when we retrench its Foliage, and 
graft one of its Scions upon its own Stock. I am delighted! 
to behold a Perfonemployed, amidft the Plants of a fpacious | 
Garden, in reforming, by proper Methods, a Growth off 
natural Wildings ; to fee him banifh one particular Species! 
from’ his Domain, while he affords a favourable Reception | 
to another, and naturalizes none but ufeful Subjects. He: 
cultivates mutual Alliances between his Plants, promotes: 
thofe Adoptions that unite divided Families, and transfers 
a Dignity to thofe that were not confpicuous in the Com:: 
munity, till then. He refines Raficity into Politenefs, , 
and infufes a traétable Softnefs into favage Difpofitions, . 
Ina Word, our Gardener appears to us with the Air of ai 
Legiflator, who is fedulous to civilize a barbarous People. 
Count. We will defer the fecond Memoir to another! 
Reading. . 
Chevalier. 1 have a ftrong Inclination to devote an Ap-: 
prenticefhip to the Art of Grafting ; and fhall defire the: 
Gardener to favour me with his Inftruétions. : | 
Count. Let us return to the Seminary ; and as to the: 
Gardener’s Office I intend to take it upon myfelf. 


i 


* The Tree, ftrictly fpeaking, is not changed: A Wild Stock: 
always continues the fame, and all its own Produétions will be wild, , 
after its Reception of a Graft. The inferted Branch likewife retains: 
its natural Qualities, but it receives its Nourifhment from its Union | 
with the Wild Stock ; and from hence refults that Growth of good! 
Fruit on a bad Tree, which occafions us to fay the Tree is changed; , 
or render’d perfect. à 
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(RUII-TREES. 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


be Count. The Prior. The CHEVALIER, 


among the reft of his Colleétions; I am 
defirous of fubmitting it to your Lordfhip’s 
Judgment. 


“B EFOREthe Chevalier places my Memoirs 


Obfervations on PRUNING. 


1 Let us quit the Grafting-Knife at prefent, for that which 
e employ in Pruning; and we will now proceed to this 
and Science of the Curious. The proper Method of per- 
wming’ it can only be acquired by repeated Practice, and 
| opens to us a thoufand Refources and Expedients, of 
hich an unexperienced Gardener can, at firft, have no 
lea. Let us therefore endeavour to render the Principles 


Of 
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: of this Art intelligible, fince they are the Bafis of various 
Operations. j LR de: || 

There are three Glaffes of Fruit-Trees ; Standaat 
Dwarfs, and Efpaliers 3 and to thefeI fhall confine my pre+ 
{ent Obfervations. Counter-Efpaliers, which were raifec 
Breaft-high, on a Lattice- Work in the open Air, have beens 
difcontinued for fome time. Their Produétions are feldoms 
perfect, and their Shade is very incommodious to all the ad 
jacent Plot. | 


It is not cuftomary to prune Standard 
Standards. Trees, unlefs in their firft Growth, in ordem 
to form the Head, and grace them with a 


pleafing Shape. 

It mut be acknowledged, that thofe Fruits which riper 
on Standards, in the open Air, have more palatable Juices 
than thofe Productions that are matured by the Sun-Beams, 
reflected from a Wall; but there is one confiderable Advan 
tage which attends the manner of raifing Fruits on Dwarf? 
and Efpaliers. The Dwarf-Tree preferves moft of the fa: 
Jutary Temperament and Fecundity of the free Air. The: 
Efpalier prefents us with Fruits of a fuperior Size and Beaw- 
ty, and preferves its Gifts in a much better manner. Thefe 
important Benefits are {till enhanced by the pleafing Figure 
of the Tree, andthe Air of Regularity diftufed through the 
whole Garden ; and they eafily induce us to forget fome 
little degrees of Accuracy, which are frequently impercep4 
tible, after all the Pains and Expence that have been ema 
ployed to procure them. j 

The Beauty of a Dwarf-Tree confifts 1 

TheManner the Lownefs‘of its Stem; the circular Ex+ 
nn panfe of its Branches; a proper Vacuity ir 
"the Middle; a well-proportion’d Vafe ; an 
equal Thicknefs in its Contour, and an Elevation l'mitec 
to fix or feven Feet. It it is fuffer’d to enlarge its Circum: 
ference with the utmoft Freedom, but we check it im 
its Afcent. It muft likewife maintain a good Correfpon+ 
dence with its Neighbours, and fhould never . incommode 
them with any encroaching Shade... .. pe | 

In the frft Formation of a Dwarf-Tree its Stem fhoulc 
be cut at a little Diftance from the Ground, by whiel 
Means the Sap will be turned back onthe Buds it would 
abandon, were it permitted to afcend higher, The feveral 

| | ~~‘ Branches 
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ranches that compofe the Vafe, muft be extended from 
ae Sides of the Stems; and there are fome curious _ 
srfons, who difpofe their Dwarf-Trees into a very 
‘ferent Shape. ‘They form, for inftance, three dif- 
mét Growths of Stages of Verdure, on the Trunk. 
“he firft has the greateft Thicknefs and Expanfion, and 
se other two rife one above another in a proportionable 
iminution. This Figure has an agreeable Air, and is 
| id to be as produétive of Fruit as any other Form. 

In order to train upa fine Efpalier, the 
ree fhould have a Stem of a middling phe Manner 
feight, if its Branches are to fhoot to the of forming 
Pop of the Wall; but it fhould hardly an Efpalier, 
ave any, if the Bottom of the Wall is to 
2 covered with its Spread. A large Number of ftrong 
ranches ought to be extended from each of its Sides and 
- an Equi-diftance in order to form an exact Fan, freg 
om all Vacuity, and without croffing one another. In 
‘Word, it mutt never be permitted to exceed the Di- 
aenfions it ought to acquire. 

In Order to make the Tree fufceptible of this beaute- 
as Form, Care is taken to regulate the Courle of the 
ap, in fuch a Manner as may render its Operations e- 

al on each Side. All ufelefs and redundant Shoots are 
etrenched, as well on the fore Part as toward the Bottom 
f the Stem; and if it be neceflary to acquiefce with one 
f the Inconveniences, either of a Vacancy in the Spread, 
: the mutual croffing of the Boughs, the latter is always 
referred, becaufe the crofs Pofition of a Branch is not 
» offenfive to the View as an empty Space. 

But as the graceful Air of the Heads is not the only 
advantage we endeavour to derive from Pruning, which 
; more peculiarly calculated to fecure a complete Growth 
f Fruit ; it will be proper to obferve the following Me- 
nod, which is entirely founded on the Nature and Ufe of 
jifferent Branches. 

‘Each particular Branch produces others, and the Of 
bring of a Mother-Bough become Parents in their turn. 
very Branch that hath been fhortened by the Pruning- 
“nife will fhoot out a new one, and generally feveral to- 
ward its Extremity. ‘That which fprings at the leaft 
VOL. Il. G | Dit. 
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Diftance from the End has commonly the beft Nourifh- 
ment and the largeft Dimenfions ; which may poffibly be 
owing tothe Air which operates with more Freedom on 
that Part of the Tree. The other Boughs that are ge: 
‘erated lower on the fame Branch, and nearer the Stem, | 
are proportionably diminifhed in Subftance and Vigour, | 
This is the ufual Procefs of Nature, and it can never be | 
Snverted without a Detriment to the Tree. The Branches 
that grow different from the Manner I have defcribed are 
called Branches of falfe Wood. 
This Appellation is likewife given to 
Fi LA a Bough that fprings from an old Branch, 
falfe Wood. in a Part where no Eyes were obfer- 
vable. 

The large and ftrong Branches which 
Wood-Bran. form the Head of the Tree are diftin= 
ches. guifhed by the Name of Wood-Branches, 

becaufe they are appointed for the Pro- 
duftion of that Subftance, and are to ferve as a Bañs to 
the Leaves and Fruit. | 
Thofe that are weal are called | 
Fruit-Bran- Branches, becaufe they are commonly pro: 
_ ches. duétive of the Buds. There is this Dif- 
ference between an Eye anda Bud; The 
Eye is a little pointed Tumour, inclofing a Packet of 
Leaves, and the firft Rudiments of a Branch: The 
Bud isa Tumour of a larger Size and a rounder Form, 
enfolding the Flowers and likewife the Fruits that fue 
ceed them. 
If we lop off the lateral Wood, as well as that whidl 
grows above the little Fruit-Branch, this will foon be ren- 
_ dered Le It will even become a Wood- Branch, 
and will alfo defraud the Buds of their Suflenance, intel 
of caufing them to open. But if this Branch be left 
growing on another that is vigorous and of fome Length, 
the Sap will extend, diftribute and refine itfelf to its laf 
Perfection in a Profufion of Leaves ; ; from whence it 
flows back much better digelted, and more adapted to en- 
ter the infinitely delicate Veffels of the Buds. The 
Fruit always perifhes on thofe Branches that are divefted 
of their Foliage ; and the fineft Flavours are imparted 


by 
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iy thofe Trees that are not deprived of any of their 
peaves: The Sap likewife, in its refluent Paffage from 
he Leaves, is fo moderate in its Quantity, and of fucha 
me Confiftence, that it hardly gives any vifible Enlarge- 
en to the Branch that bears the Fruit: This therefore 
nerally dies inthe Space of a few Years. ‘Thefe Cir- 
limftances incline me to fufpeët that the Sap afcends di. 
eGtly at firft into the Wood-Branches, and never unfolds 
md nourifhes the Fruits till its returning Flow, after it has 
“en refrefhed, fubtilized, and perfumed in the Leaves. 
ut I only hint at this Procefs as a Conjecture, on which 
) will not prefume to lay any Strefs. 
Count. You will excufe me, Sir, if I cannot be entirely 
F your Opinion in this Particular. I am indeed per- 
maded as well as your felf, that the Leaves are nutrimen- 
ul to the Fruit; nay, their Ufe is fill more extenfive, for 
ney afford an Aliment to the Tree and even to its Roots. 
tis likewife true, that as the firft Juice which the Heat 
mpels to the Extremity of the Branches, in a rapid Af- 
ent, is crude and grofs; it is better qualified to lengthen 
ind invigorate the Wood than toopen the Buds. I alfo 
wree, that a moderate Quantity of Sap by being better 
agefted, and more intimately blended with the volatile 
Particles of the Air, is rendered more proper to form the 
‘ruit in a fhort Time; as isevident by the Fruits them- 
tlves which are pierced'with Worms, and raifed to a fud- 
en Maturity. Such Obfervations as thefe gave Occafion 
bs the Practice of retrenching feveral Roots from a Tres 
aat produces too much Wood, without any Fruit. It is 
pertain that a very copious Sap facilitates a Growth of 


ore produétive of Fruit. But Î much doubt whether 
rhefe Effects refult, as you conjecture, from a rogular and 
honftant Circulation. Ihave made feveral Experiments 
which demonftrate the Elevation of the 
nap, and have likewife made a Number of The alternate 
bthers which fufficiently prove its Defcent: Circulation. 
But thefe'contrary Motions are alternate, if i 
“am not deceived. The Heat of the Day aie ae 
baufes the Sap to afcend in direét and lateral 8. uns, 
wines ; and it tranfpires thro’ the Pores of F.R. S.1727, 
à G z 7 the 


Wood ; and that a moderate Quantity of this Fluid is 
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the Leaves to fuch a Degree, as greatly Jefiens tk 
Weight of the Tree. At the Return of Night and cook 
Air the Sap has a contrary Motion. “The Leayes 
which difpenfed their Exhalations during the Day imbi 
the Dewsand Vapours of the Night, and’ fhed the Hu-. 
midity through their Branches. When the Sap has beem 
recruited and brought to Perfe&ion by the Influence of the: 
Air it flows back to the Roots; by which Means the 
Tree and its Fruit repairthe Loffes they fuftained by Day,, 
and are agreeably refrethed..’ Several carious Perfons: 
have from hence been induced to water not only the 
Stems of their Efpaliers and Standard ‘Trees during thes 
Heats, but likewife the whole Growth of Leaves ; and 
they have fucceeded perfe&tly well. With  Refpect tor 
any other Particulars, Sir, as you are not a rigorous Ad- 
vocate for the conftant Circulation, I am as moderates 
with Regard to that I call alternate, and fhall now be 
glad to be favoured with the reft of your Memoirs. 
Prior. A right Knowledge of the Branches muft be: 
obtained, in order to render the Sap more beneficial, by; 
retrenching fuch as are ufelefs, and by a prudent Ma- 
nagement of thofe that are good. Na 
Marks for dif Regard is paid to a Branch, unlefs it fhoots 
Coens the from one that was lopt at the laft pruning x 
ee and we as little efteem thofe that {pring im- 
mediately from the Stem or from an old Branch, where 
fuch a Produétion was not expected, We even difregard 
that which is produced by a good Branch, contrary ta 
the common Order of Vegetation 3, and which is large 
and vigorous, though it be fituated on the lower Part of 
_ the parent Branch ; and at thefame Time is {mall in ite 
extreme Parts. All thefe Sboots are Branches of falfe 
Wood, andas they are not fo thriving as the others, at is 
- their common Fate to be lopt off ; unlefs it fhould happem 
to be forefeen that they will be neceflary to fill a future 
‘Vacancy, or that they will profper better than thofe that 
grow in the common Order. ah 
Je is not fuficient to diftinguifh the Fruit and Wood- 
Branches, from thofe of the falfe Wood that are ufually, 
retrenched but it is likewife neceflary to have a proper 
Wars for knowing the good Branches of Fruit andi 
| : Wood 
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Wood from thofe that are bad. This Mark refults from 

ne Quality of the Eyes and Buds, the Complexion of 
ne Bark, and the Vigour of the Branches. If a Branch 

Ye extremely incompaét and has its Eyes but little fwel- 

-d, and very diftant from one another, it is called a 

vageed Branch. It is remarkable for its faint Complexi- 

Ma, and as it is entirely ufelefs, it has no Claim to any 

favour and ought to be lopt off. 

If a Branch {wells to a Finger’s Thicknefs, and is 
naped like a Taper with its Eyes very lank and remote 
-om each other, itis a voracious Branch, which drains all 
he Juices from its Parent ina very unprofitable Manner, 
ind fhould therefore be cut off. ‘The Wood and Fruit- 
Branches ought to have their Eyes and Buds well round- 
id and plentifully nourifhed; their Bark fhould be bright 
nd lively, and their Air vigorous, otherwife they are 
weated with as much Severity as thofe already men- 
aoned. | | 

: When this preliminary Knowledge is acquired, all the 
Dexterity of pruning is comprehended in three Particu- 
ars; Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution. Propriety 
8 requifite in order to form the Tree into a graceful 
bhape ; Oeconomy is neceflary for the Diftribution of 
whe Sap through every Part ; and Precaution muft be em- 


srward be ufeful. 

Propriety is the Method of cultivating the Efpalier, 
or Dwarf-Trees into a perfect Figure; by retrenching 
lll Luxuriancies that introduce Confufion and Inequality. 
Oeconomy confifts in an equal Diffufion of the Sap 
ion every Side, and in Pruning fometimes long and fome- 
limes fhort. Pruning in Length is performed, by leav- 
ing ten or twelve Inches in a Wood-Branch: Short 
Pruning fuffers no more than two or three Eyes to remain 
oa fuch a Branch. 

Long Pruning is employed on vigorous Trees that are 
© be rendered fruitful ; but if they are pruned fhort, it 
will be neceffary to leave them a large Number of Brañ- 
ches, for the more effectual Diftribution and Correétion 
of the Sap: And when this happens to be the Intention, 
Pruning is fometimes entirely omitted. 

G 3 Short 
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bloyed in the Preparation of thofe Branches that may af- 
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Short Pruning is practifed on weak Trees, efpecialfys 
in their firt Growth ; and we then fuffer but few oft 
their Branches to remain; becaufe as none of their Pro-- 
du&ions have yet been perfect, we leave them. but littles 
Wood, in hope that their firft Shoots will prove “more? 
vigorous, and contribute to the future Expantion of aq 
fine Head. Olt 2h #25 : = 4 

Ceconomy extends its Operations to the whole Tree! 
and to each of its Branches. Some Retrenchments: 
confine the Fruit to one particular Part, others diffufe: 
Fertility through all the Plant. When a ufelefs Branch 
is fhortened, and cut about the Thicknefs of a Crown+ 
piece above that which fuftains it, the Sap, being them 
obftructed in its dire&t Flow, generally caufes two la~ 
teral Fruit-Branches to fhoot forth.» When:a Tree ex* 
haufts itfelf in Wood, and no longer produces Fruit, or 
only sffords it on one fide,’ the barren part muit be 
pruned very fhort ; or it may be neceflary to ftrike ims: 
mediately at the Source of the Diforder. As the whole 
Quantity of ufelefs Wood is generated by the exuberanti 
Vigour of the Roots, it is cuftomary to remove the 
“Earth from thefe in the Spring, and to cut offitmo om 
three of the ftrongsft, efpéciaily on that: ide: where the 
Branches are omott prodactive of Wood ‘without Fruits 
As this Operation renders the Sap lefs’ redundant; and: 
digefts it in a better manner, it then fettles: in: thofe: 
Parts throughowhich it flowed before, and: gently 'im- 
pregnates thofe Buds of Fruit, which the Rapidity of 
ïts former Courfe, or the Groffnefs of its Qualities ‘had 
caufed it to abandon. In what manner foever this 
Operation is performed, the Reality of the Fatt is evim 
ced by Experiences ‘and we have no'better Expedient 
‘for producing Fruit on a Tree, or any Part of it, that 
was unfertile béfore. © < * oat mel that 

Precaution is altogether as neceflary.as Oeconomy and 
Propriety ; and it-confifts in forming a previous Judg- 
ment of the Branches, and making a diftant Provifion 
for filling up all Vacuities in an expeditious manner. It 
venables us to fubftitute a new Growth, in the room of 
thofe Branches that are either decayed, or which we 
find it neceflary to retrench'; and it likewife teaches us 
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) prefer a Branch of falfe Wood, when it is more beau- 
ful, better turned, and fituated to a greater Advantage 
an its Companions. ai | 

A curious Perfon, by the Aid of thefe Principles, and 

few prudent Exceptions fuggefted by Experience, 
‘nders his Plants traétable to his Idea of a fine T'ree. 
le commands with the Authority of a Mafter, and meets 
ith a pleafing Docility through his whole Domain. 
ut left he fhould be miftaken in his Conduét, and find 
jafon to believe his Plantation lefs to blame than him- 
lf; whenever a fine Sunfhine invites him to walk in 
1e Winter Seafon, he revifits the Plants he has pruned ; 
e-frequently reviews the whole, and criticifes his own 
roccedine-with the utmoft Impartiality. He walks 
üth his Pruning-Knife in his Hand, both in Winter 
ad Summer, and meets with a Variety of Circumftances 
| rechify. | c na 

Chevalier. Though I think I underftand the greateft 
art of what the Prior has been fo good as to read, yet 
imuft intreat him to oblige me with,an Application .of 
is Principles to fome particular Tree: Each Remark 
ecomes more intelligible, when the Object is prefent- 
ito our View. But I am furprifed to hear at the 
jonclufion of the Memoirs, that we cught to employ 
je Winter-Seafon in criticifing on the Pruning we have 
sfkowed on our Trees; fince, if I am rightly inform’d; 
runing is never practifed till the Winter is paft. 

Count. There are fome Trees indeed, 
thofe pruning muft be deferred till all The. Seafon for 
weir parts are put in Motion by the | Pruning. 
xp. Such, for Inftance, are thofe Plants à 
wat fhoot out an exceflive Quantity..of Wood; and 
‘hen thefe have been already advanced by the Sap, 
tuning weakens them to a proper degree, and difpofes 
em to yield Fruit. Of-this Nature likewife are Apri- 
peck and Peach-Trees, and we may delay their pruning, 
{1 the Seafon of their Bloffoms, becaufe a fevere Wins 
tr is injurious to feveral of their Buds; and when we 
prbear to prune them till they are in Flower, we may 
2 certain of preferving.no Blofloms, but fuch as have 
‘ot had their Piftils impaired by the Froft. 

G 4 We 
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We may fafely begin to prune all other Species ot 
Fruit-Trees in general, and even the Vine, immediate- 
ly upon the Fall of the Leaf; we may hikewife conti: 
nue this Operation at our leifure during the Winter: 
Seafon; and the whole will be render”d more profpe: 
rous, by not being performed in a precipitate manner : 
but if this long and important Work fhould interfere: 
at the beginning of the Spring, with a Number of other 
Labours, it will be but ill performed itfelf, and will 
likewife caufe the others to be defective. 

Chevalier. Our old Gardener, who believes himfel! 
very expert in his Profeffion, has told me feveral times: 
that the young Wood is too much endangered by being 
cut, and expofed to the Froft, and that it never ough? 
to be pruned till Spring. . + 

Count. This is the ufual Language of a prejudiceû 
Opinion; but we can oppofe to it the Experience 0: 
thofe * Perfons who are moft diftinguifhed by their Pro: 
ficiency in this Art. They affure us, that pruning then 
Trees, and even the Vine, before Winter, and during 
the Continuance of that Seafon, has never been attendec 
with the leaft Inconvenience, but on the contrary wa: 
produétive of the beft Fertility. Ifany Detriment is tc 
be apprehended from pruning in Winter, it has no re: 
lation to the Tree, but only to the Gardener, who per: 
haps may fuffer from the Severity of the Cold. But a: 
the Wood is not eafily cut at that time, and commonly 
proves very untraétable under the Pruning-Knife, 1 
furnifhes the Gardener with a Pretext for confulting 
ro own Eafe, and waiting for a more favourable Sea: 

on. : 

Chevalier. I intend to furnifh my felf with a Set o 
Grafting and Pruning-Knives, as foon as poflible. 
© Prior. Your Refolution is very proper, Sir. ‘The Art: 
have this in common with Virtue, that the Knowledge 
of them is fufficient to render us enamourd of thei 
Excellence ; but this Knowledge is never to be attained 
Without the practic Part. | 
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Count. I would likewife advife you to provide your- 
elf with a little Hand-Saw that will clafp like a Knife 
ipon its Haft. With this you are to cut from the 
Quick all the Stubs or Ends of dead Wood, and may faw 
sway the ftrong and ill-placed Branches, on which the 
Pruning-Knife would make but little Impreflion. When 
you employ this latter, you muit be always careful to 
‘lench your Left Hand ftrongly upon the Branch you 
would cut cf, and below the Place where you make the 
incifion ; otherwife you will expofe it to the Danger of 
peing wounded by the Pruning-Knife. But if fuch an 
Accident fhould happen, a Vine-Leaf will ftop the Flow 
»f Blood ; and the fofteit Leaves are moft ferviceable on 
hat Occafion. 

Prior. ‘The Chevalier will hardly charge himfelf with 
he Management of every Operation in Gardening ; 
ind it will be fufficient for him to prefide over thofe 
who perform them. A careful Obfervation of the par- 
icular Manner of pruning Dwarf-Trees, Efpaliers, and 
jther Fruit-Trees, in celebrated Gardens ; a frequent 
[onverfation with the Perfons employed in thofe Works, 
ind a proper Comparifon of their Methods and Princi- | 
Nes of Art, will enable him to form a due Judgment of 
I that is tranfaéted upon his own Land, without being 
| Gardener himfelf. You will by thefe means, Sir, 
jecome an Infpeétor of your own Gardens, and will 
icquire thofe juit Ideas, as will make it neceflary for all 
jour Workmen to be defirous of your Approbation, and 
pprehenfive of your Diffatisfaétion. If you once teach 
nem to refpect you for your Judgment, you will be al- 
vays well ferved. 

Chevalier. I own that to be true, Sir; but one muff 
irft be a Soldier in order to make a good Officer. 

Count. The Chevalier is determined to furnifh himfelf 
vith a Pruning-Knife, and he ought to be capable of 
‘fing it in a proper manner. But let him rather be the 
juperintendant of his Gardens, than engage in every 
Dperation neceffary to their Culture. I would however 
idvife him to referve for himfelf the Pruning of the 
wo moft diftinguifh’d Species; I mean, the Orange and 
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Fig-Trees ; and we may now acquaint him, in few 
Words, with the right Method of managing them. 


The Plantation of ORANGE-TREES. | 
Chevalier. Is your Lordfhip for a Walk under thé 


Orange-T'rees that border the £g//> Parterre? “, 
Count. Very willingly, Sir. Of what Age do you! 
judge the Orange-Trees in thofe large Boxes to be? 
Chevalier. I will guefs thirty Years at a venture. 
Count. There is not one in all thofe: 
The Duration of two Rows, but what is above a hun-: 
Orange-Trees.  dred Years old. But I know fome whofe: 
ees: Hiftory will engage your Attention 
much more than thofe which I have inherited. An 
Orange-Tree feems to be fill in its youthful Vigour,, 
and is cover’d with Flowers aftér it has been in the: 
Ground for two or three Centuries. And this Truth was: 
demonftrated by that magnificent Orange-Tree at Ver- 
ailles, which is called the Great Bourbon. It was feized 
with the Eftate of the Conftable of Bourbon, in the Year 
1523, and was then the fineft Tree in France, and judg- 
ed to be fixty, or feventy Years old, which added to two 
hundred and ten, amount to almoft three hundred Years. 
There are feveral of thefe Trees at Fontain-bleau, that 
were very fine even in the Time of Francis I. | 
| Prior. This long Duration is a very 
The Merit of an uncommon Merit at prefent: But no- 


“Orange-Tree. thing can be more fatisfaétory than the 


Cultivation of a Plant which never dif- 
continues the Delight it affords us. by its immortal Ver- 
dure, if Ismay be allowed that Expreffion; and which 
‘bears; at the fame time, a fragrant Bloom of Flowers, 
and a Diverfity of Fruits in their Infant Growth and 
their full Maturity. It-unites the amiable Appearances 
of feveral Seafons, and the Donations of various Years. 

Chevalier. 1 hould think a Growth of Orange-Trees 
not eafily attainable. es Rene 


Count. It is far from being fo difficult as you imagine. 
We yearly receive from the Genoexe, and Natives Of 
Provence, young Orange and Citron-Trees ready grafted : 

| an 


wearing. - 

. Count. As this fine Tree is not. fo . . | 
matural to our Provinces, as it is to the de Soil 
Southern Parts of France, :we:muft quic- oni tgs 
Ken the Tardinefs of our Soil with a =o: 
iCompofition that may caufe it to correfpond as much as 
bles the Temperament of warmer Climates. It 
delights much ina Soil:mixt with Sheeps-Dung that has 
refted two Years ; old Compoft, or the-Soil of a Sewer, 
muft compofe a third,part; and-another third muit be 
fat Land, taken either from.a Marfh or a Hemp-Clofe. 
When the proper Seafon comes for lodging your 
young Stems in Boxes, thefe latter fhould be always 
yproportioned to the Heads of the Plants.. ‘The Stems, 
when they are.even become vigorous, will accommodate 
ithemfelves to:a Box of about fifteen Inches Diameter ; 
{but they muft be placed more at large in others, when 
ithe Tree ,ceafes.to augment .its Foliage, and informs 
jyou, by its languid Air, that its Soil and Suftenance are 
\infuficient. At the Clofe of feven or eight Yeats they 
jmay be.tranfplanted, with, all their Earth, ° into their 
llaft, Boxes, whofe Diameter, may be about twenty four 
i Inches; . , ity teil trate 

_ All thefe Boxes ought to, be made of entire Heart of 
|Oak. The fmall ones may be compofed of little oaken 
2 | | Planks, 
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Planks, fomething more than an Inch thick, and they! 


can’t be too folid in their Conjunétion. Your Boxes will! 


foon decay, if you neglect to cafe them over with a) 


double Lay of green Paint liquified with Oil. Which: 
lat is likewife as neceffary on the Infide, to preferve: 
the Wood from being rotted by frequent Waterings, as: 


it is on the Outfide, to fecure it from the Rain and: 


Sun, à 
Chevalier. 1 obferve, on each fide of the large Boxes, 


a Door with double Hinges, and two Iron Bars. Will 


our Lordfhip be fo good as to inform me of the Ufe to 
which thefe Doors are appropriated ? | 
Count. They are made to admit the proper Renova- 


tions of Soil, and to enable the Gardener to clean 


the Box of the liquid Sediment that is collected and 
thickened at the Bottom ; and likewife to pare off the 
extreme parts of the Mould, that it may afterward be 
taken out with eafe, when it becomes neceffary to tranf 
fer it into a new Box. es 

In order to place fmall Shrubs, and more efpecially 
Orange-Trees, in Boxes, after a proper manner, the firf 
Proceeding is to cover the Bottom of the Box with large 
Pieces of Brick and Potfherds, which afford the Wate: 
an eafy Flow through the Cavities that are opened a: 


the Bottom. Were it not for this Precaution, the Hu. 


midity colleéted by the Sediment would rot the Box, anc 
deftroy the Tree by an immoderate Chilnefs. Wher 
this Provifion has been made for the Security of the ten 


“der Plant, the Bottom and Sides of the Box muft b: 
‘Jined with good Soil, prepared in the manner I haw 


already mentioned : In this Soil the Tree fhould be in 
ferted in an upright Pofition, and the Ball of Earth a 
its Roots muft be leffen’d, not with any Intention t 
ftrengthen the Tree, but rather to prevent its requirin; 


a large Quantity of Earth, and to confine it, by a mo: 


derate Vigour, to a juft Proportion with the Box. os 
new Mafs of Earth muft then be heapt up on every fide 
and preffed into a due Compactnefs, in order to fecur 
the Stem from violent Winds, and caufe the Earth t 
fettle round the Roots with as much Exaétnefs as poff 


ble. : 
à Whe: 
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When the Tree is to be placed in the Box, Care 
ould be taken to raife the upper part of the Clod of 
arth at its Roots higher than the Rim of the Box, be- 
ufe the Weight of the Tree and the A&tion of the 
sots will afterward lower the Clod by degrees to a 
evel with the Edge of the Box. If this Precaution be 
-glecied, the Tree in procefs of Time will fink too 


Ww. 

Chevalier. Will not the upper part of the Clod be ex- 
pfed to the Air, in the Polition your Lordfhip recom- 
ends? 

Count. Tt otteht + to be avait over with Farth, and 
e whole fhould ‘be fuftain’d by fmooth Staves difpofed 
und the edge of the Box. 

The Head of an Orange-Tree is fome- | 
mes fhaped like a fine Bufhy-Dwarf, The Form of an 
ithout any Vacancy within. Some Drange ai - 
srfons choofe to difpofe it into a per- 
ét Globe ; others teach it to aflume the Form of an 
femifphere, by rounding the Top and Sides, and pru- 
ng the lower part horizontally. - 7 

Chevalier. This Hemifphere, with its Stem, refembles 
e Figure of a Mufhroom. 

Count. The principal Beauty of an n Orange-T ree con- 
ts in the Regularity of its Head; and as this Beauty is 
‘ore durable than the Flowers, the Pruning-Knife js 
miefly-employed to procure it, unlefs the Flowers are 
‘tended to be multiplied. 

Chevalier. Are thefe Plants pruned in a different 
fanner from other Fruit-Trees? 

Count. Yes, Sir, in feveral Particulars. 

Then Fruit-Trees are pruned, Care 15 phe Manner of 
‘ken to preferve the fmall Branches in pruning an ©- 
‘thriving State, in order to promote range-Free, 
aeir Fertility ; but they are retrenched 
1 an Orange-Tree, that a Vacancy-may be open’d 
‘thin. The fame Method is taken with the Branches 
aat fhoot downward in a perpendicular Direétion ; and 
kewife with thofe that are divefted of their Leaves, 
thich only happens when the Tree is weak or dif- 
emper’d: But we carefully preferve all the vigorous 
Branches, 
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Branches, whofe advantageous Situation contributes 1 
the Regularity of the Head. Great Favour is likewis 
fhewn to a Branch of falfe Wood, as well as to one the 
has been generated contrary. to the common Orde: 
when any Advantage is to be expected either from i i 
Vigour,or Situation. 
If the Tree fhould happen to be disfigured by Showe: 
of Hail, boifterous Winds, an impairing Diftemper, « 
any other Accident, it is cuftomary to examine whi 
Parts of it are moft entire toward the lower part of tk 
Head, and the Branches are pruned off to that Place 
or, in other Words,, they are fhorten’d to the very Pa: 
that exhibits the Prepar ations for a new Foliage, equ: 
almoft to the former in every Particular, and who 
agreeable Form, by advancing. to its full Perfeétio: 
will afford its Owner a Reftitution for the Lofs he fu 
tained. | 
This amiable Tree is obnoxious. to the Malignity « 
-Diftempers, the Ravages of Vermin, and the injurio: 
Severity of Cold. If it aflumes a yellow Complexio: 
it ought to be removed into the Shade, and fhould on: 
be expofed to the Sun for two or three Hours, for fe: 
of exhaufting its nutrimental Juices: Or perhaps it w 
be proper to. ftrike direétly at the Origin of the Ev. 
which may probably. proceed. from the Roots ; and the 
it will be neceflary to Aupply them with new Earth, ar 
even to cut offall thofe that feem ufelefs and decayed. 
Chevalier. Can one have a Sight of the Creature Li 
is fo injurious to this Tree? 
© Count. They are feen..but. too eafily, and you m: 
obferve feveral on this Leaf... 

_ Chevalier, 1 don’t difcover. any Animal, there, ar 
“ean only fee a Clufter of blackifh, Sof fome larger tha 
others.: 

Count. “Thofe pg are the Vem 

lérheVerminthat 1, mentioned. The Creature is at 
injure the @- _a little imperceptible Infeét, that faite 
(fange-Treee  _tfelf either,to a Leaf, or.the Stalk, an 
then fucks out-the Humidity that prov 
its patel al without making. any. Pun@ure. in 
def. The Back of this minute. Infect iE 


Be 
| i 
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a Cruit, or immoveable Covering, which is gradually 
ticken’d and enlarged, and under which the Creature 
ves, and feems to’ be a Part of it. ‘This Animal is 
‘viparous, and becomes the Parent of a young Progeny 
ke itfelf. Each Infeét is thought to be Male and Fe- 
ale, fince they all feem to have Young-ones. 

Prior. Under the Spot or Shell of one of thefe Crea- 
fes, that was not the Twelfth part of an Inch in 
ength and Breadth, I obferved a few,Days ago, by 
e Aid of a Microfcope, a prodigious Number of little 
inimals, that feparated from each other at the Open- 
¢ into! their Habitation, and then difperfed, them- 
Îves like Sheep in a verdant Meadow... I likewife 
ok notice of a fable Speck under the Covering which 
iclofed them, together with the: Remains of feveral 
aly Shivers, which inclined me to believe they were 
art of the Carcafe of the Dam, who had exhaufted her 
wn-Subftance in the Generation and Nourifhment of 
ot Offspring. 

‘Count. In order to guard againft the Damage an 
range-Tree may fuftain from the multiplied Race of 
jefe Infects, by their draining it of its Juices, and pre- 
thting a dué Perfpiration through its Leaves; , it will 
» proper to rub the invaded Branches, and their Foli- 
se, with a Brufh fteeped in Vinegar, or a piece of Li- 
in dipped in Salt Water. This Method will fome- 
mes exterminate the whole Breed ; but we have fre- 
sently the Mortification to find it ineffe€tual. 
The third and greateft Hazard to which thefé Trees 
le expofed ‘is the Severity of the Cold, againft which 
je Green-houfe is the beft Prefervative : It is therefore 
\ffomary to lodge all the Boxes in it from the middle 
| Ofober till the return of a more favourable Seafon. 
‘hofe who have an Inclination to gather Flowers, in. 
,e Winter Months, fhould not forget to pinch off the 
xtremities of fome of the fmall Branches in September. 
Jhis' Method will ‘prevent them from unfolding their 
Jher Buds till the Seafon be more advanced,) as has 
ren already obferved when Rofe-Trees: were the Subject 


“our Converfation. 


Chevalier. 
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CBetiaher: Is the Culture of the Fig-Tree attende 


with any Difficulty ? : JT mutt confefs, it is the Plant! 
fhould be mot defirous of rearing, becaufe its Fruit, 
perfectly agreeable to my ‘Tafte. a 


The Plantation of Fro-Tregs. ia 


Prior. The Fig-Tree is eafily cult 

‘he Merit of a vated; it advances with a fpeed 
Fig-Tree. Growth ; its Fruits may be ranked : 
mong the moft perfeét Kinds, and» 


produces them twice in each Year. Thefe four Advan 


tages are not comprehended in any other Plant. 
It muft be granted, that all forts of Figs.are not fue 


‘cefsful in our Climate; but the White Figs, as well th 


round as the long, and which are the only Species the 


‘are now cultivated at Paris, are fo extremely delicate 


‘and advance to fuch Perfeétion, that neither Langued: 


nor Provence can boaft of any that exceed them ; an 
this has been frequently acknowledged to me by fever: 
curious Perfons of thofe Provinces who delight -in Ga: 
dening, and are not prepoffefied with any Partiality 
their own Country. ‘They likewife have affured 1 
that fome of their Countrymen were fo ftruck with Ac 
miration to find the round Fig fo ripe in Autumn ¢ 
Verfailles, and fo delicious in e2ch of its Seafons, tha 
they diftinguifhed it in Provence and Languedoc by tk 


_ name of the Verfuilles Fig, and thought it preferable q 


Le 


Suckers, Slips, or Layers of the moft approved Tree 
7. I ‘ 


all others. 


Count. Lhave heard fome Travellers, who even ide 


Jize the Produ@ions of Zab, acknowledge that the 


never tafted any Fruit that was enriched. with a mon 


-exquifite Juice than our Figs of the-fecend Seafon. _ 


Chevalier. 1am determin’d then to have a Plantatio 
of thefe Trees. | ag 
Count. Nothing can be more practicable; for th 
Genoeze Merchants will foon furnifh you, upon very rés 
fonable Terms, with all the Materials neceflary to forr 
a fine Growth of Fig-Trees. But you may raife you 
Plantation at a lefs Expence, from the rooted Fibre: 


ane 


=. 
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d which will feldom fail of being fuccefsful and fer- 
é-in a fhort time. 
The fine Slips are taken ftom the Southern Side of a 
ree weil rooted in the Earth; and they may be re- 
anted in the Spring or Autumn. - ; 
Layers are Branches bent into the Earth without be- 
2 fever'd from the Tree, and they take Root in that 
rt of the Ground into which they are funk. ‘They 
2 afterward disjoined from the Tree, by cutting them 
om the Stem, in the fame manner as is praétifed on 
e Vine. 
‘There is another Method of difpofing Layers, which 
eafily performed. You caufe the Branch of a Plant 
pafs through a Tin Funnel, or a Wicker Bafket,’ fill 
with Earth, into which the Branch will foon fhoot 
veral Fibres. It muft then be cut afunder below the 
fket, which fhould then be placed in the Earth. This 
pedient fecures the Roots from all injurious T'reat- 
ent, and never retards the Plant, which will not need 
y Graft, fince it is already a Species that produces 
2 beft Kind of Fruit. 
Should you be defirous of raifing Fig-T'rees that will 
ar Fruit the enfuing Year, lay the fineft Branches of 
old Tree in the Earth, and I can aflure you there is 
great Myftery in the Operation. You caufe a Branch 
‘a moderate Size to pafs through a Box, after you 
ve peeled off a round of Bark about a Finger’s breadth, 
4 between two Knots. The part fo ftript muft be 
pofed the breadth of four or five Fingers above the 
ctom of the Box into which it is inferted ; and when 
5 Branch has been covered over with Earth, it will 
iot out feveral Roots from the wounded part; and it 
ald afterward be fever’d from its Stem, by cutting it 
below the Box. + 
When your young Fig-Trees, that have been bye 
sed from Slips and Layers, begin to unfold a fine 
owth of Leaves, they fhould be removed from the 
:, or Bafket, into Boxes; and the Ball of Earth that 
neres to their Rocts ought to be raifed a little higher. 
im the Edge of the Box. When your Fig-Trées no 
iger produce any large Wood, you muft either fur- 
| round 
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round them with a new Supply of Earth, or place them 
in larger Boxes ; and if, at the End of twenty Years 
they fhould be too much confined in the larger Boxes 
they will fill continue profperous, if you tranfplam 
them into the Earth. ; ~~ 

Prior. Fig-Trees are fometimes trained up to th} 
Efpalier ; but they will then have too much Liberty 
and fhoot out more Wood than is confiftent with thei 
proper Regulation. ‘They may indeed be eafily fup 
ported by Poles, about the Diftance of a Foot from thi 
Wall; but this little Foreft of Plants raifed before. 
Wall that remains uncovered below, is far from bein! 

ornamental to a Garden; and the Winter. will fre 
quently be very injurious to the Trees, whatever Pre 
cautions may be taken to the contrary. ae 

Count. We generally content ourfelves with Fig-Tree 
in Boxes, and likewife with thofe that are form’d int, 
Bufhy-Dwarfs. The ‘Tree that grows in the nature 
Earth is fecured from the Rigours of Winter by a Qc 
vering of Straw : Thofe in Boxes are preferved in thi 
Green-Houfe ; and they are, at prefent, in the greate! 
Efteem, becaufe they are :capable of being cultivate; 

_ with more Certainty and Eafe than any other Clafs ; ani 
the Fruit, befide the Merit of a full-Growth, has alii 
the Advantage of completing its Maturity the foc nest « 


any. : ol | | 
= Chevalier. ’Vis pity this Plant. is not fo beautiful to thi 
Eye astheOrange-Tree.- ie 
‘Count. Its Shape refults from a Set of particular Prir 
ciples, which may be all comprehended in a few Words 
In the fir place, it is impofiible to form the Head ¢ 
this Tree into any exact Regularity... yt oe 
Prior. The Damage is not very great ; for an Air 
Eafe and Unconftraint has always an agreeable Appeau 
ance, even in thofe Objects that are capable of a cur, 
ous Adjuftment. | | 
Count. A Fig-Tree in particular fhould have a Mie! 
of Freedom. Its Leaves are too large and uncomplian 
to form an exact Round ; it will be fufficient therefor’ 
if it has fome Similitude to that Figure; and we ar 
fatisfied, if it does not fhoot into a ridiculous Expanfioy 
Fo Le] 
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sone fide, while’ its Growth is entirely. contrafted on 
‘other. 

The Eyes, in the Branches of {mall Wood, are flat, 
put little fwelled, and are very remote from, each other. 
x Bood Racha: have large Eyes whofe. mutual. Dif- 
ce. is very. inconfiderable: and thefe fhould be al: 
ws preferved... Hitherto.the Procefs is much the | fame 
mother Froit-T'rees;.butas Figs grow upon the ftrong- 

Branches, and never.upon thofe that are fma/lj. the 
ik Branches muft be-cut off, and the ftrong ones-pre- 
red, coritrary to the Methods praétifed on other Trees. 
2 Figs fhoot immediately from the large branches 
hout being preceded by any Flowers,;becaufe the 
Hit itfelf inclofes its Chives, together with its Powder 

Seeds, under one-common Foldage. 

Prior. Every Circumftance in this. Free. is; very fin- 
ar, and varied from the »general Order obfervable in 
er-Plants. - That Being, who has fubjeéted them to 

-uniform Law, can difpenfe with its Operations 
rnever he.p! eales,: and-his Power is equally productive 
rmle even-recedes, fram the. Laws of Fertility., The 
nsfshofe Leaves that dhoot forth, after Midiummer, 
produce. Fig-Buds,/ or the firit Figs/of thé enining 

wes andthe Stalk: of each Leaf, that. unfolds ivelf 
be Spring, will beara Figthat-will ripen in Autumn, 
mé Weather ‘be hot, andthe Expoñtion-favourable s 
mrwife it will wither away andmoc ateain toany Maiuri- 
fvenin thefollowing Year sthoëgh it may poflibly prey 
ei fome: appearanse of Vigomi, in ste: Winter Séa- 

-H01 
it Can you: judas in the: manner ae di the 
oT rees grow, how cheTree ought to be pruned?» 
lbesalier. 1 fhould think it proper: to: let the: fe 
aches be very long, in order to acquire a pre 
entity of Fruit. 
dount: That, An smacked be ithe! effet; but it 
be much better to invigorate the Tree, nourifh the 
pod, and raife a growth of Figs that will bemore va- 
le for their Beauty than their: Number; for which 
on, the Fig-Treeis kept fomething low, efpecially 

2 in Boxes, which cannot derive fo mach — 

rom 
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from the Earth, as thofe that expand their Roots in fu 
Liberty. . 
At the return of Spring it will be proper to cut off a 
the Shoots that rife from the Stem, and they may be en 
ployed as Slips. All the dead Wood muit likewifet 
lopped off, and the large Branches that are newly fhi 
forth fhould be fhortened, and not permitted to excee 
two Feet in length. In the Month of #pri/, the Ends 
all the old and new Branches ought to be broken off, thi 
thefe may produce lateral Shoots which will fupply ti 
Fruit below with more Sap; and at the fame time a ric: 
er Growth is fecured for the fucceeding Year, when: 
the new Shoots that have yielded Leaves, will hkews 
be productive of Fruit. ii 
The Fig-Tree is a Plant that requires large Refret 
ments of Water; and it is dangerous to confide this pz 
of its Culture to an indolent Gardener, who will thi 
himfelf difcharged from that Care by the leaft Sprink 
of Rain; though it is certain that a very copious Show. 
only. moiftens this Plant to a very moderate degree; À 
caufe the large Expanfe of its Leaves prevents the H 
midity from arriving at its Stem. It ought therefore 
be plentifully watered once a Week at leaft during 1 
Spring; and this Operation may be facilitated by mee 
of a Pump, that raifes Water to the top of a Buildir 
that there may be a fufficient quantity of it ready fort 
_ Extinétion of Fire. Or a leathern Pipe may be fixed 
the Cock of a Fountain, or the Ajutage of a Fer d’Ea 
and the Water being impelled forward by the Curre 
behind it, will afcend without any obftruction. . 
which means, a fingle Servant may foon diftribute 44 
ficient quantity of this Fluid to a long Row of Box 
and even to all the Beds of Herbage ina large Compa 
Chevalier. Your Lordfhip has undoubtedly caufed ye 
Fig-Trees to be difpofed around that Bafon, that th 
may be water’d with as little difficulty as poffible ; bu 
fhould be glad to know why they are faften’d to the f 
of the Fer 2 Eau with long Bands of Wollen Lift. 
© Count: The Affair is very different from what you ir 
gine. Inthe middle of that Hexagon Bafon, which 
Nt ey 
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n with the Surface of the Earth, you fee a Pedeftal 
- Feet high, fupporting a round Bafon, that dif 
mges a Sheet of Water over its Rim... In that upper 
on I caufe as many long Pieces of Lift. to be fleeped, 
there are Boxes of Fig-Trees round the grand Bafon, 
e hither end of the Cloth being lower than that which 
mmerfed in the Water, the Liftiseafily filled by the Aid 
ne Air, which gravitates on the Surface of the Water, 
scaufes it to glide along the Fibres of the Wool. It then 
ils in. Drops on the. Earth, and .diffufes a fufficient 
hnefs thro’ the whole Box, and which may be: re- 
bled upon every proper Occafion, : = 
Chevalier. "This is faving abundance of Labour, ata 
llbExpence ; But are there no other Fruits that your 
dfhip would recommend to my Care? 


Le The Plantation of Ovive-TREES. 


rior. The Olive-Tree. would deferve our Attention 
much as all the other Plants we have mention’d, and 
faps more, could its Fruit be brought to a due Matu- 
| in our Provinces. 

Uhevalier. In what Countries, Sir, is it moft fuccefs- 


rior. It thrives to perfection in the Southern Parts of 
nce; but it enriches in a peculiar manner the Can- 
of Oneille, and Graf, in Provence, with an Oil 
fe Sweetnefs. excels the moft perfect Growths of Italy 
| Portugal. Next to this, the Oils of Arramont, Aix, 
| Nice, are in the greateft Eftimation. Thofe that are 
ght from Naples, the Morea, Candy, and the Ifles of 
, Archipelago, are ranked in the third Clafs, The O- 
slikewife differas much as the Oils : Thofe of Provence, 
ei are eafily diftinguifhed by their Smallnefs and un- 
hl:pointed Figure, have a delicacy of Flavour, which 
kes them univerfally preferred to all others. 

“he Leaves of the Olive-Tree havea near refemblance 
hofe of the Willow, and it is a Plant that may be 
ly cultivated by thofe who have any Curiofity to raife 
| 103 
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it; fince it demands very little Labour or Attention 
{tis cuftomary to plant it in a Box of hot and light Earth 
Tt requires plenty of Water in the Summer Seafon, a 
fhould have a commiodious Shelter from the Wintes 
Cold. , A EU di 
Chevalier. In what manner, Sir, is the Oil made? | 
Prior. Olives are ufefulin a double Fun€tion. Whi 
the Extraëtion of their Oil is intended, they are bruit 
under a Mill-flone, and reduced toa Pafte: This mi 
be work’d up with an Intermixture of warm Wate 
which difengages the Oil, and by caufing it to fwim ti 
permoft, facilitates the manner of acquiring it. It ms 
be kept for about a Year, after which it degenerates a: 
grows ufelefs. Nature, by advancing Wine to Perfetti 
in proportion to the Increafe of its Age, feems to invi 
us to aét with Oeconomy in its Confumption, left it fhow 
happen to beabufed; but in limiting the Goodnefs of @ 
to the Duration of a Year, fhe compels the Rich to 11 
part it to their Inferiors, who willalways ufe it with M 
deration. 
When Olives are referved for eating it will be nec 
fary to. correét their bitter Flavour: In order to whié 
they are firft pafsd through a+ Lixivium of Afhes a 
Lime, and then depofited in Veflels of Stone or Won 
. with a fmall quantity of Water, Salt, Coriander, a 
Fennel, or fome other. Aromatic Plant. ; 
_ This Fruit, whofe Juice is tranfported in fuch a bes 
ficial manner to all Parts, compenfates the Provin: 
where it grows for their want of Butter, and other À 
commodations afforded by Pafture-Lands, which are: 
dom feen inthofe Countries, becaüfe the Grafs is witht 
ed by the fudden Evaporation of the light Soil, which I! 
too much expofed to a fcorching Sun. 4 
Chevalier. We have Traéts of Land, in feveral Pa 
of the Kingdom befide Provence, that are parched @ 
sender’d ufelefs by the immoderate Heat that exhav 
a: ‘Is it impoffible, to cultivate Olives in fuch Soils 
thefe ? | €: he 4 © 
Prior. Xt may. perhaps be faid that they will not f 
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ithere, becaufe they have never been feen in thofe 
When our Anceftors, the Gauls, pafs'd the A/ps 
joy the delicious Gifts of the Vine, and the Olive. 
in their Zalian Settlements, they had no Con- 
on that thefe Plants could ever profper in Gallic 
es ; and yet they have fince been tranfplanted thither, 
1 more Succefs than even attends them in Zra/y itfelf, 
is likewife a prevailing Opinion, that the Mufcadine 
, the Orange and the Fig, could never accomplith 
aturity among us. It is not very long fince this 
has been diflipated; and we were then convin- 
hat the China Orange, the Mu/cadine Grape, and 
ig, were capable of acquiring as exquifite a Flavour, 
is perfect a Ripenefs, even in the Northern Part of 
, as they ever affumed in Champaign. You may 
life judge, by another Inftance, what Expeétetions 
ay entertain from our Experiments, and the Fer- 
of our Soil. Some Years ago, the King gave Mon- 
ile Normand two Suckers of a Pine-Apple, and re- 
1ended their Cultivation to his Care, though they 
{ almoft wither’d at that time, and had not any 
: The Heart, however, was good, and they hap- 
|totake. But though the Fruit they produced could 
2 advanced to its proper Maturity, yet two Suckers, 
ere preferved from the Putrifiétion and Danger of 
hers, produced, in the Year 1733, two Pine-Ap- 

hofe Beauty attracted the Attention of the Curious. 
Affiduity ufed in their Culture, in conjunétion with 
urable Autumn, raifed them to a perfect Maturity. 
Aing himfelf tafted one of them, the 28th of Decem- 
nd found it excellent; and all thofe Perfons, 
iom his Majefty thought fit to fend part of thefe 
|i; in order to confult different Palates, unanimoufly 
1 that the Pine-Apples were completely ripe, and 
la delicate melting Pulp, agreeably quicken'd 
Mine “Acid, and were as richly perfum’d as a Straw- 


‘ Inference from this Fa@ is, that if the Pine-Apple, 
\ feem’d to be limited to the Torrid Zone, can be 
Nbt to Maturity in the Northern Part of : France 3 
live-Tree, which profpers in the Provinces be- 
| yond 
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yond the Loire, may certainly fucceed on this fide of | 
River. Our Climate is favourable to moft Produéti 
and weneed only make proper Trials of its Efficacy, | 
aid it in its Operations. | | 

“Count. I really believe the Olive-Tree would thriv 
our Gardens, as well as the White Mulberry Ti 
which now performs Wonders in feveral Places that v 
formerly thought too cold for this Piant, as wellas for; 
Silk-Worm. Lx: 0 
_. Prior. We daily pay. lefs regard to a Maxim that: 
been extended too far, and.which aflerts that Fruits ax 
peculiarly. adapted to certain Countries, that they 
never fucceed in any other Regions : And. fince we à 
“at Jaft, divefted ourfelves of this unreafonable Prejudi 
by which we had long been impoverifhed; we 
_ thofe Fruits, with whole Names we were almoit ui 
quainted, fome Years ago. The Obfervations that I 
been made on the valuable Productions of different . 
vinces, and on fuch as each Soileither furnishes of it 
or may be render’d capable of producing, by its Ip 
mixture with other Earths ; a due Examination of ¥ 
Fruits particular Trees afford without Pruning ; 
what kinds other Trees may be taught to bear, by 
Operation ; a ftriét Attention to the natural Produc: 
each Seafon, and to thofe Additions that may be m 
by the Affiftance of Safhes, Mats, Confervatories, 
hot Beds: In fine, an exact Conformity. to the wi 
Procefs of Nature, aided by all forts of Experiments 
induftrious Applications, has enabled us, within, 
Compafs of a few Years, to colleét into one Coun 
all the Advantages which, rill then, were diffufed thre 
feveral Regions 3 we can now communicate to val 
Seafons. thofe Produétions that were formerly appre 
ated to one; and are capable of deriving profit fro 
Soil that once feemed to be the Seat of Sterility 3 
word, we have it in our. power to accommodate Sox 
with a Circulation of Fruits and Herbs that are as du 
asthe Year itfelf. | te | | 

Count. This Circalationis the principal Object of 
dening ; but. then we are not to-fill our Ground wit 
very particular Species, as is praétifed by fome 
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nat Advantages can redound from a laborious Culture 
fuch Trees as produce but indifferent Fruits? Let us : 
her devote our Time, and Soil, to thofe Produétions. 
itare moft perfe&t. I intend, my dear Chevalier, to. 
orm you in our next walk how a Garden may be em- 
ryed in the moft beneficial manner; by prefenting you 
th a Catalogue of thofe Species which ought to be ad- 
itted, in exclufion to all others; and I fhall then ac- 
aint you with their proper Management, through the 
sole Courfe of the Year. 

Chevalier. If your Lordfhip is refolved to confine mé 
fuch a ftriét Oeconomy ; I doube I muft bid adieu to 
jilofophy. 

Prior. Notatall, Sir, Iaffure you. True Philofophy 
vays begins with a reafonable Oeconomy ; and it is this 
ne which enables us to pafs our Days in Tranquillity, 
well as to render good Offices to others, and to con- 
all our Undertakings with Decency. What Prero- 
tive has any Perfon to philofophize on what pafies in 
: Heavens, and to range the whole Syftem of the 
orld, if he is unable to regulate his own Habitation ? 
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with Grapes of the lait Yea: 
Growth! Surely this is a very u 
common Defert. 

Cronief, You fee, Sir, we can unite the old Fruits wi 
the new. 

Chevalier, I fuppofe the Figs may be owing to ¢ 
Heat of the Stove and the Dexterity of the Gardene: 
but is the Prefervation of the autumnal Fruits likewife t. 
Effet of his Care? I am apt to think, they have be 
managed by fome other Hand. 

Counte/s. This isa Province I have referved to m 
felf ; and have fometimes been fo fuccefsful as to prefer 
the Sr. Germain Pear to the Month of February; and t 
Firgoleufe even to April. 

Coun 


| Chevalier. N EW Figs in the Month of May 
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Cont. New Expedients are daily invented for caufing 
teable Surprifes, by prefenting us with fuch Fruits as. 
e not to be expeéted, according to the Courfe of the 
eafon ; and the Imagination can never betoo fertil in 
rnifhing fuch Expedients as thefe: But the Point from 
thence we ought to fet out, in order to fecure a Supply 
* fine Fruit thre’ the whole Courfe of the Year, is a 
ght Knowledge of the Seafon in which each particular 
Tuit attains its Maturity, either on the Tree or in the 
onfervatory ; and a regular Choice of thofe Species that 
re proper to be planted in the Kitchen Garden. 
 Countef. Thofe that are moft excellent ought to be 
rocured for all Seafons, and one fhould never take up 
ith fuch as are indifferent, except when the others are 
ot to be acquired. 
| Chevalier, The Number of excellent Fruits is not 
xtremely great; and I can eafily {et down their Names 
nd Succeffions in my Book of Memorandums. 

Count. I promifed to furnifh you with the Particulars. 
Counte/s. Let us begin with the Fruits of the prefent 
onth. 
| Chevalier. 1 always thought that Flowers were the on- 
* Productions of May. 
| Counte/s. We intend to entertain you with a Collation 
’ Strawberries ‘To-morrow. 
| Chevalier. Does your Ladyfhip mean Early May- 
ich as will be red and tender ? PiU. 
| Countefs. I do, Sir: And if youare difpofed to be in- 
yedulous, I can even caufe them to ripen in the Month 
© April. 1 affure you, we had fome brought to Table 
wo Days before we were favoured with your Company. 
| Chevalier. I fappofe the Stove is inflrumental in furs 
ifhing thefe Novelties. | 
| Count. Not at all ; the young Plants were brought from 
ne Woods in Autumn, and were then tranfplanted into 
Bed. Care was taken to give them a new Supply of 
feat in February, difpofing a Lay of frefh Horle-Dung 
und the Bed ; and the reft has been completed by the 
uin-beams and Glafs-bells properly managed. 
| Counte/s. I propofe within fifteen Days at moft, to pre- 
int you with a Defert of pa May Cherries, ie 
| a y 
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by Strawberries in their full Perfeétion, and produced | 
the natural Soil. ‘Thefe are part of my Revenues, andj 
yearly receive them myfelf. As to the Manner of the 
Produétion, the Count will acquaint you with the Pa 
ticulars. ; 

‘Count. In order to raife a Growth of Early-Cherrid 
it will only be neceflary to train your Trees to the E 
palier in the befi Expofure ; and if you are defirous. 
forward Strawberries in an open Soil, all the Precautia 
you need obferve is to take the Plants out of their nati’ 
Earth, and place them at the Foot of a Wall fuficient: 
expofed to the Sun. ‘The Flowers that bloom laft 
Spring are to be retrenched; but thofe which make t} 
firft Appearance fhould be flrengthened and aided as mue 
as poflible. Thefe arefoon enlarged, and the Fruits the 
produce are rendered much finer by this Management, 

‘When the Fruit-Seafon of thefe Plants is over tha 
fhould be cut even with the Surface of the Earth, whia 
will give an additional Vigour to the Roots: Where 
if the Stems are permitted to continue in their full Growt 
the Roots will be exhaufted in nourifhing a Profufion 
Shoots, which will bend fpontaneoufly into the Eart 
and weaken each other by their immoderate Number. | 

A Bed of Strawberry-Plants will continue fertil f 
three Years; but a third Part of them fhould be annual. 
deftroyed, in order to replenifh that Part of the PI 
- with young Plants from the Woods ; and there will] a 
ways be a fufficient Supply of good Fruit, when ti 
Method is purfued. : a 

Counte/s. Strawberries and Early-Cherries will | 
accompanied by Rasberries and Goof 

Rasberries,  berries in “fume ; and common Cherri 
Goofeberriess wil] be gathered about the Middle of thi 

Month. ‘Thefe will foon be fucceeded 1 
the Montmorency-Cherry, and the white and blad 
Hearts, which are in the greateft Efteem. | 

July isthe Month for red Fruits, and our Defer 
will then be graced with all the Kinds I have alread 
mentioned ; together with the Engi 

Cherries, @« Cherry, which is fo generally valued fi 

us Largenefs and fweet Flavour : LE 

| Blac 
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ack-Cherry will likewife make its Appearance at th® 
e Time; and the Fig-Tree will then afford us fom£ 
oduétions to grace the firft Courfes at our Entertain” 
ents. ‘Toward the Middle of the fame Month w® 
all gather Early-Peaches; the little Peach of Troyes 3 
atalonian and Perdrigon Plums ; the earlieft Apricocks, 
id feveral excellent Pears, fuch as the little Mufk, the 
dagdalen and the Early-Rouffélet. 
| Count. The excellent Flavour of the Mufk-Pear is a 
ompenfation for its extreme Smallnefs. 
his Fruit fucceeds beft on an old Tree, in summer-Pears, 
je open Air, and in a dry Soil. The 
ouffelet is not very common as yet, but deferves to.be 
mdered fo, becaufe it is as forward asthe Mufk-Pear ; and 
btonly exceeds it inthe Delicacy: of its Juice, but is 
kewife feven or eight Times as large.. 
| Countef. The latter End of x furnifhes me, if [am 
bt miftaken, with the pearly Mirabelle; which is a 
ge Plum whofe Juice is exceeding fweet. When all 
Le Fruits are properly intermixed, they may be formed 
ko Pyramids and other Imitations of Architecture: The 
jories and Projections of which may be ornamented with 
lining Colours ; and they are likewife capable of being 
buded in a very agreeable Manner. 
| The Month of Augu/t, inftead of beftowing its Fruits, 
ems to lavifh them with the utmoft Prodigality. We 
e then regaled with large Figs, Cherries of the laft 
trowth, Apricocks, and a vait Variety of excellent 
ears. ; 
| Count. The firft of thefe are the Mufk-Robin, which 
ja Pear of a breaking Pulp, and a rich mufky Flavour ; 
le Cuiffe- Madame, whofe admirable Juice renders it 
worthy to be fkreened from the Winds, fince the leaft 
laft fhakes it from the Tree : The long ftalked B/an- 
wette, much efteemed for its vinous Relifh and its tender 
ilefh : ‘The Skinlefs-Pear, which is always too tranfient ; 
| is likewife very melting, and full of a perfumed Juice. 
| Countefs. I am very fond of the Cafolette and the Sal- 
wati, which are produced atthe fame Time: Thefe 
ears are very fit to be prelerved with Sugar, becaufe they 
mL ig have 
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have a rich mufky Flavour, and are not intermixed witt 
any grofs Subftance. 

Count. The laft Pears of this Month are the Summes 
Bon-Chrétien, and the Royal Mufk Pear; they have 
breaking Pulp, but are full of a perfumed Juice. 

Countefi. This is likewife the Month of fine Plums: 
but I fhould foon bewilder my elf, fhould I attempt t 
~ reckon up the feveral Kinds. 

Count. The firft is the Monfeur-Plum, which is thi 
fame as the Damafk Violet of Yours. The next ar 
the Damafk-Violet and the Damafk-Red. The three be: 
Damafks are the white, the green and the black, whic: 
_eafily difcharge the Stones like thofe already mentioned 
and exceed them in Flavour. 

The little white and red Mirabelle; the Apricocl 
Plum; the Jtafan, the Violet and white Perdrigons 
together with the Diaper-Plum, are in great Eflimatio) 
for their excellent Pulp. ‘The Saint Catharine is no wai 
inferior to any of the preceding Plums, efpecially whe: 
it has been fuffered to acquire the Wrinkles and Maturt 
ty of a proper Age on the Efpalier ; and to which it can 
never attain in the open Air, where it is too much ex 
pofed to injurious Shocks from the Wind. 

Countefs. The Queen Claudia is, inmy Opinion, th: 
fineft of any that has yet been mentioned ; and it would 
be a Plum of the utmoft' Perfeétion, were its Colour a: 
beautiful as its Juice is rich. 

Count. Its ever green Skin is fometimes tinged with 4 
Bloom of Red; and this Operation is performed by clear- 
ing away the Leaves which fhroud it from the Beams 05 
the Sun: But this Method, which fucceeds very well wit 
Peaches, Apricocks and Pears, fhould be practifed with 
Caution ; and I fuppofe the Chevalier knows for whan 
Reafon. 

Chevalier. *Tis becaufe the Fruit would be injured, 
by being divefted of a large Number of. its Leaves, which 
may probably contribute to its Perfeétion, and se | 
nourifh it without doubt. 

Count. It has been demonftrated by Experiments, chat 
the Perfection of the Juices of Fruits depends on the 
Prefervation of their Leaves ; fince the Sap, according a 

the? 
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le Opinion which now prevails, never flows into the. 
Huit, till it has been circulated thro’ the Foliage. It is 
jrtain, that when a Tree has been divetted of its Leaves, 
je Fruit, inftead of attaining its due Maturity, always 
+generates and withers away. 
~The Month of 4ugu/t prefents us, at its firft Entrance, 
Sth the Magdalen-Peach, one Species of which is called 
je white, and another the red, and they are both very 
rcellent : They are eafily diftinguifhed by their Leaves, 
hich are more indented than thofe of other Peach- 
wees. We likewife gatherat the End of this Month the 
Tignonne, which is of two Kinds, the fmall and the 
rge : The latter is the moft amiable and perfect of all 
aches, and ought to be planted more than all the other 
neces. | 
The Roffane, the Early-Chevreuje, and the Belle- 
varde prefent us with a delufive Form, and want the 
derit of the Violet-Peach, which is the moft vinous 
necies, and appears about the Clofe of Auguf with the 
‘rugnon, to which-it has fome Refemblance. 
| Chevalier. What Difference is there between a Peach, 
\Brugnon, anda Pavy? 
{ Count. The Br4gnon has a ftriped Skin ; but the Peach 
ud the Pavy have a Covering that imitates Velvet or a 
ue Down: The Pavy and the Braguon refemble each 
{her in their Inaptifude to quit the Stone, which the 
zach always difcharges and ripens to a greater Per- 
tion. | 
| Count2f. Let usnow proceed tothe Month 4 
| oe one of whofe fineft Prefents PV le ar 
the Rouffelet Pear, as well the fmall as 
he large one, 2 
| Count. I think I have obferved that thefe two Species 
ein Reality one and the fame Fruit: They entirely 
brrefpond in their Flavour and Finenefs; and the Dif- 
erence in their Sizes manifeftly refults from the Qualities 
"the Stock on which they are grafted, or from the 
oil wherein they are reared. It is undoubtedly one of 
me moft exquifite Species of Pears. Nothing can equal 
me Softnefs of its melting Pulp, the Delicacy of its 
lice, and the excellent Perfume of its Flavour. It fuc- 
H 4 ceeds 
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-ceeds in every Soil, and efpecially in thofe that are high! 
That which is cultivated at Rheims is the moft perfes 
of any ; and thofe which are reared in Gardens, ae 
much fuperior to the Rouffelet, which is propagated in- tf 
open Country. oe | 
Chevalier. A Tree that extends its Roots under : 
immoveable Soil can never enjoy the Benefits of Cu 
tivation and Rain like other Plants. From whence the 
does it derive its Juices? For my Part, I fhould imagin 
it to be incapable of imbibing any. | 
: Count. It undoubtedly extracts a conftant Nutrimez 
from the Earth, and efpecially a Vapour impregnate: 
with volatile Salts, from thofe Parts of the Soil where tl! 
Cavities are deep and fpacious. We may form a Judd 
ment of this Faét from the Incruftations of Salt-Petre 
which adhere to the Spiracles of Caves, and to the Wal 
of Subterranean Vaults. ‘The fmall Particles of Sall 
which are fo inftrumental in exalting the Flavours « 
Fruits, are propelled by a Succeflion of other Exhald 
tions. They rife and float inthe Air, where the Tre 
expands a Profufion of Leaves adapted to their Recep 
tion. Thefe Salts likewife fettle on the Tops of Builc 
ings, from whence they are fwept by a Flow of Rai’ 
and conducted to the Stems of Trees, where they fin: 
through the Cracks in the Ground, and a thoufand Cz 
nals which are opened by Worms for the Admiffion ¢ 

Air and Frefhnefs. | | 
The Roufélee is either accompanied or foon fucceedes 
by three Sorts of Peaches, that contend with each othe 
for the Prize of Beauty and Perfe@ion. The firft is thi 
Admirable; the fecond the Royal Peach, diverfified from 
the other by a little Tumour, which lengthens it in th! 
extreme Pait; the third is the Purple or late Chevreufe' 
which refembles the early Chevreufe in its Form, but hai 
not fuch a woolly Subftance. Its red is of a deepet 
Glow, and from thence it derives its Name of Purple. 
…… Countefs. The Tardinefs of its Appearance is not oné 
of the leaft of its Qualities. It almoft fhines alone at the 
Clofe of September. | 4 
Count. If ithas any Attendants, it derives confiderablé 
Advantages from its Comparifon with thofe that rie 
WIth. 
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th lefs Facility. Such, for Inftance, are the Magdalen- 
avy*; the Névette; the White-Andilli ; the Admira- 
le Yellow ; the Tardy Violet +, and the Pavy of Pom- 
me. The Month of September likewife brings feveral 
\luable Plums to Maturity, efpecially the September 
samafk. 
| Countef. When there happens to be a great Scarcity 
F Peaches, their Place in the Defert is fometimes fup- 
lied by thofe Apples that are called the Red and White- 
alville ; the latter of which has the more exalted Fla- 
pur, and is capable of being preferved till Zafer. 
The fine September Peaches difcredit moft of the Pears 
F that Seafon; we muft however except the Winter 
lhorn Pear and the Roufélet, which fuftain no Difhonour 
y appearing at the Side of the Pavy-Royal, and the -: 
idmirable. 

Count, The St. Germain Pear **, and the Englifh Beu. 
* with an Intermixture of Grapes are introduced to fill 
b, in fome Meafure, the Void between the Peach and the 
seure, Pos 


| Countefi: The Chevalier may add to the Obfervations .. 
te has already collected, that during the 

tft Days of September, it isufual to colour winter-Pesrs : 
fruits by an Art that is eafily praétiféd. coloured by 
When we have an Inclination, for [n- Att. 
vance, to heighten the faint Complexion of 

ne St. Germain and the Royal Winter Pears, and efpe- 
ially a fine Bon-Chrétien, the Leaves that intercept the - 
ays of the Sun are cleared away, and the Fruit mutt 
je moiftened, by drawing feveral Lines over it from - 
nd to End, with a Pencil dipped infrefh Water. ‘The : 
jun afterwards refines this Water, I know not-how, and . 


Jhanges it to a very bright and lively Vermilion. : 


| # So called, becaufe its Leaves are indented like thofe of the - 
(\agda'en-Peach. . , 

+ Or the Marble-Peach. 

||. Or the monftrous Pavy. 

%% Ic is alfo called L’inconnue de Chénean, or de la Fare, to @ 
the unknown of La Fare; it being firft difcovered on the Banks 
fa River called by that Name, in the Pavith of St. Gcrmaine 
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. Count. When the Seafon proves favourable, the 
Month of Ofober completes the Maturity of the fecona 
Growth of Figs, which are fmaller indeed, but mucli 
finer than the firft; and thefe, perhaps, with Melons: 
are the moft perfect Produétions of the Year. we | 

As to Pears, which this Month affords in great Pleni 
ty, I would limit their Culture to five or fix Species: 
that are melting and delicate. The firft is the Beuré 
which is diftinguifhed, though perhaps improperly, ini 
to the Gray, the Red, the Green, and Golden Speciess 
Thefe Diverfities evidently refult either from the Quai 
lities of the Stem, or the Temperament of the Soil! 
The other forts are, the Long-Green Pear *, the Long: 
Green Swifs [, the Autumn and Swifs-Burgamots, the 
Dean’s, or St. Michaels Pear, and the Lefidery ; which 
laft never profpers but in the open Air. 

Counte/s. All thefe Fruits, and efpecially the Autumn 
Burgamot, are very excellent; but they fuftain fome 
Difadvantage by fucceeding the Beuré. 2 

Count. At the End of Auguf? we ga 

Grapes. ther ripe Grapes ; fuch as the Royal- 
: Mufcadine, whofe Flavour is exquifite 3 

the Auftrian Grape, which is equally delicate, and: 
whofe Leaves are diftinguifhable by their Refemblance: 
to thofe of Parfley ; the White and Violet-Grapes off 
Corinth, the Berries of which Species are compact and! 
{mall, and have very little Stone. September likewifes 
fupplies us with the White, the Violet, and the Red! 
Hrentiniacs, which are excellent when they have ad-- 
vanced to a complete Degree of Ripenefs. But Ofobery 
is the Month in which thefe Grapes generally acquire: 
their full Perfection, as well as the Gennetin and Maln/ey, 
Grape ; together with the Long Froatiniac, which only! 
ucceeds in very hot Soils and favourable Years. In! 
order to promote the Maturity of thefe Grapes, in thofe: 
Situations where they have not a fufficient Warmth of! 


* It is likewife called Monille Bouche d’Autonne, the Autumn | 
Month-Water- Pear. | 
| 


{This is alfo known by the Name of Mowille Bossche Panaches | 
the firiped Mouth-Water, | 
Sun, | 


ae 
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jun, the Berries, while they are as {mall as Peas, 
hould be thinn’d with a Pair of Sciffars, that thofe 
vhich are fuffer'd to remain may be more effectually 
jourifhed. Thick Clufters are the worft, both. for the 
l'able and the Wine-Prefs. : 
| Frontiniac and all White Grapes may be divefted of 
pme of their Leaves, and refrefhed with Water in @ 
jot Sun-fhine. This feafonable Supply of Moifture ren- 
vers them foft, and tinges them with an Amber Colour 
ery pleafing to the View. 

| Chevalier. There are fome curious Perfons, who de- 
bfite Grapes and other Fruits in the early part of their 
Bafon, and while they are yet tender, in Glafs-Bottles, 
rhere they are properly matured by the Sun, and con- 
inue uninjured for a long time. But Iam apt to think, 
Srapes may be preferved by Methods ftill more fimple 
nan this. ‘ | 

| Countefs. I am acquainted with two that are very 
uccefsful. The one confifts in cutting off long Branches 
hat fuftain feveral Clufters, and fixing them on Hoops, 
Fhich fhould be hung up in fome Place where all out- 
yard Air is excluded. ‘The fureft Expedient is to hang 
“em in clofe Boxes, or dry Cafks, that whenever we 
wen one of thefe Stores to take out fome of the Fruit, 
ae reft may receive no Prejudice. 

The other Method, which is ftill more certain, tho’ - 
deed it creates more Trouble, is to leave the Grapes 
nthe Efpalier, and to keep them wrapt. up in two lit- 
fe Bags, one of Paper, and the other of wax’d Cloth, 
uring the whole Winter-Seafon. ‘The Expence is in- 
wnfiderable, and need not be renewed for feveral Years. 
he Mouth of the wax’d Bag muft be drawn together 
mething ftrait, that the Fruit may ftill derive fome 
ourifhment from its Stem, and not lofe much of its 
hice by Evaporation. 'This Covering likewife fecures 

from the Ravages of Birds, and the injurious Effects 
© Rains and Hail, and common Frofts; but if the 
old becomes violent, there fhould be an additional 
Helter of Straw ; by which means we may be certain > 
? enjoying Frontiniac and other Grapes till after E4- 


er, 
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Count. All Stone-Fruits difappear in the Month off 
November ; but the Confervatory, at that time, refunds: 
its depofited Fruits, which are gradually prepared to re- 
gale us at different Periods of Time. ites ei 

Counte/s. They feem to maintain a kind of mutual] 
Intelligence, and one would be apt to imagine they had! 
enter’d into an Affociation, to render us their Services in! 
their feveral Succeffions. aT | és | 

Count. The Monfieur Fobn is a Pear of an excellentt 
Flavour, though it be fomething ftony. The Vine-Pear! 
has a melting Pulp, and affords an exalted Relifh. The: 
Lanfac, or Dauphine-Pear, the Green Sugar-Pear, the: 
Marquis’s Pear, and the Petit-Oim, or the Winter's: 

. Wonder, are all melting Pears, enriched with admirable: 
Juices. ; 


The St. Germain’s Pear, which of all! 
In December, the melting Species has alone the Privi-- 
‘lege to be exempted from a flaccid Soft- 
nefs, feems ambitious to perform the! 
Honours of the Table in the Month of December. 

Countefi. The Virgoleufe, which unites an engaging | 
Beauty with a perfect Flavour, is thought by fome to) 
have fuperior Pretenfions for adorning the Defert. The: 
Ambrette, the Winter-Thorn, and the Landry-Wilding, , 
have alfo their Partifans, and feldom make their Ap-. 
pearance with the others, without occafioning fome: 
Conteft for the Precedency ; which the Company gene: 
rally decide, by tafting them one after another, in order | 
to render Juftice to all the Competitors. 

Count. ‘The three laft Species, together with the Good | 
Lewis, are never perfectly fuccefsful but in the open | 
Air, on old Trees, and in dry Soils; and are intirely | 
infipid in a. cold and humid Earth. The Dry Martin 
continues good for feveral Months, and is an excellent 
Baking-Pear. — à 


Winter-Pearse 


The laft Species of melting Pears, | 
In Fanuary. | and which renders itfelf the Delight of | 
January and February, is the Colmar. M 

Countefs. The Franc-real*, the Double Flower, the 


# Ie is alfo called Fin-Or d'Hyur,i. e, The Golden End of 
Winter, | 
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ndillac, and the Pound-Pear, will grace the Defert 
+ a-very confiderable Time, and may afterward be 
Iked. 

\Count. The Fire infinuates its Particles into the Tex- 
re of Pears that are moft ftony, and impregnates them 
ith extremely fine and palatable Salts, whofe. Efficacy 
timperceptible while the Fruit continues crude. 

Let us not forget the Royal Winter- | 

ar, which feldom ripens till February, In February. 
id proves an excellent Fruit when ga- 

erd from an old Tree that grows in the open Air, 
saffords us a Treafure at a Seafon when all the perfect 
#cies begin to difappear ; but the Bon-Chrétien is ren- 
id the Refource of all the Winter, by its Beauty and 
2 exquifite Sweetnefs of its Juice. The Bon-Chrétiens 
: Aufch and Touraine have a Finenefs of Grain that is 
moft melting. 

ICountefs. When the Bon-Chrétien is too breaking and 
nrfe, we can teach the Fire to correét and render it a 
my agreeable Regale. 

[The Months of March and April have 

‘Stock but this Pear, and the fineft In Afarch.and. 
mds of Apples, which continue till <pril. 

yer Eaffer. Such as the Ca/veille, the 

igl/> Golden-Reinette, with the Gray and Red Spice- 
pples. ‘The little 42 fometimes pleafes the Eye with 
 Livelinefs of its Colours, and at other times delights 
2 Palate with the exceeding Delicacy of its Juice. 
[The Number of good Fruits diminifhes in proportion 
tthe Advance of Winter: The Liberalities of Nature, 
4 the Precautions of the. Gardener, are at laft exhauft- 
But when we feem to be impoverifhed,. and defti- 
se of all the Accommodations we can derive from 
uit, the Miftrefs of the Family opens a new Confer- 
ttory which fhe had taken into her Regulation, and 
rnifhes the Table anew with moft of the Fruits we 
ive already mentioned. Ina word, fhe in fome mea- 
se revives the Donations of each circling Seafon. 
MSome of thefe Fruits are candied, others are pre- 
ved in Liquors, and a third fort is dried in a proper 
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. When the Quantity of Sugar equals the Fruit — 
Weight, the Confection will retain its Goodnefs t 
longer ; but when the Sugar is only half as heavy as tk 
Fruit, this latter preferves its natural Flavour in a bett! 
_ manner, but is fooner fubjeét to Decay : Its Corruptioi 
may however be prevented by a thin Spread of Sugaz 
which will afterward confolidate like Cryftal round thi 
opening of the Veffels in which the Fruits are prefervec 
Or, infiead of Sugar, they may be thinly covered wit 
a Jelly of red Goofeberries. The boiling of the Frum 
frequently difengages their natural Juices, and enrichi 
them with a Perfume that was not imparted even El 
their complete Maturity. | te 

Chevalier. This is very evident in Marmalades of Apri 
cocks and Mirabele Plums. 

Countefs. Several fine Fruits, and efpecially the Apri 
cock, the Peach, and the Queen Claudia Plum, whe 
they have been fufficiently boiled with half their Weigh 
of Sugar over a quick Fire, will preferve their exceller: 
Flavour for a very confiderable time in Brandy. . 

The Ufe of moft Fruits may be prolonged to us, bf 
drying them either on Hurdles in an Oven, or on Tild 
in the Sun-fhine; which lait is by much the preferablh 
Method. When the Fruits have refigned all their Hy 
_midity, we may fhake a fmall Quantity of powder’! 
Sugar over them, and keep them dry in Boxes. Som 
forts of black Damafk Plums will retain the Bloom ane 
Azure with which they were tinged on the Tree. Brag 
nole Plums, and thofe of Tours, together with the Cher: 
ries of Montmorenci, and the Rouffelet Pears of Rheims 
inay be properly dried without Honey, or Sugar, or any 
other Ingredient ; and the Pulp is more durable than 
that which is formed into Confeftions. Thus may the 
Generality of Fruits be taught to renew. their Appear! 
ance in different Figures, and frequently with their na 
tural Flavour, even when their ftated Seafon is long af 

Count. Thefe admirable Fruits, which would f sor 
decay when they have been gather’d from the Tree, ac} 
quire, by thofe confectionary Arts, a Confiftence that 
qualifies them for Tranfportation, and they are then con: 
veyed from one Province to another. | 

: ; ] Countefs! 


| | 
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Countefs. The Merit of dried Fruits is ftill more ex- 
ifive ; they are wafted over Seas to diftant Lands 3 
ry are ferved up to the Tables of Monarchs, and pro- 
jim in the extreme Parts of the World the Praifes of 
: Region which produced them. 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


Prior, OU will oblige me, my dear Chevalie: 
à by permitting me to tranfcribe that pas 
of your written Collection, which relate 
to the Choice of proper Fruits to furnifh out a goc 
Kitchen-Garden. ~ I have feveral Diforders to rectify i 
mine ; for my Predeceffor crowded it with a Numbera 
unneceflary Plants, and never confulted any Reoulatioi 
or Succéffion of thofe that are good in themfelves. Al 
thofe that are of any Value prefent me with their Pre 
duce at the fame Time, by which means I am foon le: 
_ deftitute of every Species. What you have fhewn me 
in your Book of Obfervations, is a fure Expedient fo 
acquiring the beft Produétions the Soil is capable of a: 
fording ; and it exhibits all that neceffary and i impor 
tant Regularity, which the Count has obferved in th 
fine Kitchen-Gardens fo much efteem’d by Noblemen « 
true Tafte fince the Conclufion of the laft Peace. Wy 
are indebted to Leavis XIV. for the Eftablifhment of th. 
excellent Method. ~ 

Chevalier. Should not Monfieur de la Quintin be ® 
ther confider’d as its Author ? 

Prior. When a private Perfon treats a good Worlelil 
with Generofity, he only requites him for his Abilities) 
but when a fovereign Prince carefles a great Genius, . h 
may properly be faid to form it, fince he unfolds it t| 
View, and animates it to make thofe happy ue | 

, | 


| 
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‘hich afterward ferve as Models to others. The ex- 
aordinary Succefs acquired by Monfieur de la Quintinie 
as lefs owing to his native Genius,. than to his ardent 
rlicitude to pleafe at once a Monarch of Tafte and the 
HE of Mafters. This Difpofition enabled him to make 
iofe Difcoveries in the Art of Gardening, which nei- 
jer himfelf, nor any other Perfons, were acquainted 
ith till then. This Prince therefore has proved a 
sore aufpicious Benefactor to Gardens, than any of 
jofe who have render’d their Memories dear to Pofte- 
ty, by their Attention to procure us a Variety of new 
ruits, during their Expeditions into foreign Lands. 
Chevalier. Have we many Species that have been 
un{mitted to us in this manner? 

Prior. You may read in Virgil *, and other Writers, 
at the Expeditions of the Grecks into Perfia, Armenia, 
id Media, have fupplied Europe with the Citron, Apri- 
ick, and Peach-Trees. The Wars of the Romans in 
wtus, under the Enfigns of Lucallus, furnifhed that Ge- 
tral with an Opportunity, of conveying from Cera/us to 
we the Cherry-Tree, which was unknown in Iraj till 
en. The Princes who engaged in the Crufades pre- 
nted us, in the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, with 
2 Damafk and St. Catharine Plums, together with 
veral Species of Grapes, which they had collected in 
© diftant Regions they vifited: But the Beneficence of 
rwis XIV. in forming Meffieurs le Nautre and de la 
vintinie, has furnifh’d all France with mafterly Garden- 
'3 or I may rather fay, that the Gardens of Ver/ailles 
= become the Academy of Europe. 

IThe Art of Gardening, by a proper Improvement of 
2 Energy and Produétions of Nature, has fupplied us 
ith a Profufion of fine Fruits, whofe Duration is equal 
tthat of the Year. To this Art we likewife owe ano- 
er vegetable Treafure ; which, though it be not 
uched with fuch fhining Colours, is yet render’d pleaf- 
5 by an immenfe Variety, and a Succeflion of Plants 
at are always new and always ufeful. Jam {peaking 
} Herbs “and Roots, which formerly were not produced 
| toward the Month of May, and never outlived the 


i Virg. Georg. 2, Plin, Hiit. Nat. lib, 12, & lib. 15, See. 30, 
Ge 
firft 
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- firft Returns of Cold. But the judicious Conduét of t 
= Gardener can now prolong them through the who 
Courfe of the Year, and caufe them to flourith in {pit 
of fcorching Heats and chilling Frofts. 
Chevalier. Is this Branch of Gardening atterded wit 
much Difficulty ? ee 4 
Prior. Its Succefs depends on feveral little Operation 
which are foon attained by Praétice, and it would H 
lofing Time to give you a particular Account of th 
Rules. You fufhiciently comprehend what is meant bt 
manuring, harrowing, digging, and ftocking the Farthl 
and have no need of a Diétionary to furnifh you’ wit! 
the Idea of laying out of Beds of Roots and Ferbage 
floping any particular Bed, raking the Earth with a3 
Iron Inftrument with two Teeth, to clear away the ufd 
lefs Grafs that impoverifhes the efculent Plants; ahd a 
opening Paflages to the Rain, and facilitating ptope 
Supplies of Water for the Refrefhment of the Plantation 
Every one knows what it is to difpofe Glafs Bells ove 


à . - ° RAS | 
trawberries, Melons, and other Productions that are t 


be raifed in Hot-beds ; to furnifh a Supply of frefh A! 
to one of thofe Bells, by raifing it with a wooden Fork 
to tread down or break off the leafy part of the Her 
bage, in order to invigorate the Roots; to check thof 
Growths which rife too high, by cutting off the Ex 
tremities, that the Remainder may be render’d mon 
fubftantial ; to clear away all Redundancies from Me 
lons, Cucumbers, Grapes, and other Fruits; to bine 
Endive and Celery, in order to whiten them ; to fpteac 
Coverings of Straw over Artichokes; to raife high Beds 
and fink others to a Level with the Earth ; and laftly 
to afford them due Degrees of Heat, by furrounding 
them with Horfe-Dung. | à | 
Chevalier. X underftand the Signification of all thefi 
Terms; but they feem to comprehend abundance of 
Labour. | be | 
Prior. They contain nothing that ought to cited 
you, and the Execution of all thefe Particulars may 
configned to the Gardener’s Boy ; while we referve no} 
bler Cares for your Attention. Tt will one Day be you! 
Province to direét the Labours of others; they will 4 
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| you their Affiftance, and you fhall charge yourfelf, 
vou pleafe, with the Order and Judgment by which 
ir Works are to be conducted. | 
Chevalier. Suppole our Family fhould intruft me with 
| Management of the Kitchen Garden; in what Man- 
would itbe proper for me to proceed ? | 
Prior. It wilkthen be incumbent on you not to fuffer 
’ Part of the Garden to remain ufelefs, nor any Por- 
| of the Year to be defitute of efculent Plants, 
n are therefore to acquire a particular Knowledge 
che proper Seafon for planting every Herb and Root 5: 
 likewife of the Length of ‘Time they ought to con- 
e in the Earth; that by knowing when one Species 
ald be taken up, you may prepare an immediate Suc- 
fon of others. | 

Ubevalier. 1 am fenfble that every Circumftance is 
hlated by the Knowledge you recommend ; but in what 
mner is it attainable? In my Opinion there are thou- 
ds of different Plants in a Kitchen-Garden. 

Prior. This is fuch a Branch of Natural Hiftory and 
jonomy, as is very important and eafily acquired. A 
utleman is curious to gain a right Idea of the Mexican 
va, or the Mango of India. But it is certainly of 
ye Confequence to: him to be capable of giving {uch 
wer Orders as will prevent-a Sterility of Afparagus, 
5, or Melons in their due Seafons ; and a Knowledge 
his Nature is eafily attained. 

Kitchen-Garden Plants, exclufive of Fruit Trees, may 
fiftributed into feven or eight Clafles. Such as Roots, 
dures or culinary Herbs; Salleting, Furniture of 
vet *, ftrong Plants, {weet Herbs, Legumes properly 
hiled, and Earth-Fruits. 
Uhevalier. What do you mean, Sir, by Legumes pro- 
yy fo called ? 

rior. This Name, in ftriétnefs, belongs only to fuch: 
fluétions as Peafe, Beans, Lentils, French Beans and 
lines ; but Cuftom has extended it even to Roots, and 
“Generality of culjnary Plants. | 


AThe French, by Furniture, mean thofe leffer Herbs that 
he Ingredientsof Salles; fuch, for Inftance, as Chervil, Cref- 


dre 
Che- 
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Chevalier. If you pleafe, Sir, we will begin wi 
Roots; and I fhall be glad to know which are moft uf 
and in what Seafons of the Year they are planted. 
| Prior. Roots comprehend Turneps, Pa 

Roots. nips, Carrots, Radifhes, Salfify, Skirrey 
Beet-Radifhes, and fome others. Bd 

Salfify is of two Sorts, the common and the Spa 
or Scorzonera, whofe Growth is larger and more efteems 
than the common Species. Scorzonera is fown in Sprin: 
and likewife in Juguf?. It continues two Years in ti 
Earth, but it is cuftomary to fow a Bed of it annuag 
that there may always be a fufficient Supply. The coz 
mon Salfify is fown in Spring, and continues no long 
than the Leut Seafon of the enfuing Year. Thefe Row 
fucceed ina Soil that is fomething rich, and it oughtt 
be extremely foft and pliant; otherwife the Refiftance ti 
Plant receives from a Maf of Earth that is too compa 
forces it into a forked Growth, which-deprives it-of 
its Merit. | 
Parfnips, and white, red, and violet Carrots, @ 
fown during the Month of 4pri/, ina light and fant 
Soil, which ought to have a moderate. Intermixture* 
Humidity. It will be neceffary to hoe them, left. thi 
fhould be impoverifhed by Weeds; and all Redundanes 
fhould be thinned, as is praétifed on the Salfify, inord 
to fortify the Plants. Their Growth may likewife bee 
_ larged by cutting off all the green Tops, half a Fd 
above the Surface of the Earth; and if you are defiro) 
of affording them an additional Improvement, let a hea‘ 
Cylinder of. Wood be rolled over the Bed in the Moni 
of September. ‘The Roots are drawn out of the Earl 
before the Winter-Seafon, in order to their Prefervatid 
in the Repofitory, under a Covering of Sand: 4 
Skirrets are to be fown and planted very thick, H 
caufe they enlarge their Growth but little, and are on! 
kept till Lens. | | + | 
Turneps are fown in Spring, that we may ie i 


Growth of them in Summer. They are likewife fo 
in Auguft, and drawn two Months after. ‘They muft! 
preferved in fome dry Place, where they may be difpoft 
into Heaps, and without any great Precaution, ne 
ft 


| 
| 
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jwhole Winter Seafon. The little Turneps of Cham 
wz, are in the greateft Eftimation, and never acquire the 
e Flavour, when they are fown in any other Province. 
,adifhes require the fofteft Soil, and frequent Refrefh- 
its of Water. ‘They are fown, and afterward rear’d 
he Month of February, by keeping them covered. 
wy remain in the Earth no longer than five or fix 
eks, and are then fowed a fecond time, between 
ws of Lettuce and Endive, in order to obtain a fupply 
nem through the whole Summer-Seafon. And thus 
1e fame Soil capable of producing a double Growth of 
8 Roots. . 
jeet-Radifhes are multiplied by Seed; they are fown 
tranfplanted in the Spring, and drawn out of the 
th, before the Seafon of Froit, to be preferved under 
pvering of Sand. . 
jotatoes * are Excrefcencies or Tumours, detached 
a the Roots of a very high Plant, that has been 
fmitted to us from Tompinambo in Brafil. Others de- 
» it was originally brought from Canada. Thefe 
“sare very palatable, when boil’d, and refemble the 
ichoke in tafte. j 

sed Trufies, or Apples of the Earth, are of different 
sis, ‘Their Subftance is flefhy, and vegetates in fandy 
erranean Crevices ; but they have neither Stem nor 
It. : 

‘hevalier. By what means then can they imbibe the 
es of the Earth, and acquire Acceflions of Growth ?- 
Wior. They abforb their Nourifhment through their 
xs like Sea-Plants ; and when they are advanced more 
kfs in magnitude, they grow dry, and are then per- 
uated by their little Seeds, which are imperceptible. 
mefearch for them with great Avidity, and when they 
> found any by digging into the Earth, they utter 
‘Joy with fo much Noife, as difcovers their good 
x to the Shepherds, who immediately drivethem 


y with their Crooks, and referve this Acquifition 
more delicatePalates. 
ily Obfervations on the verdorous Clafs of Plants, will 


The French call them Taupinambours, or Pears of the i. 
take 
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take up as little room in your Book of Menittandume| 
my Account of Roots. Verdures or culinary Hem 
are Sorrel, Patience, White-Beet, Parfley and fever 
other Species, with which you are fufficiently acquaintel 

Sorrel, as well the pointed as the round-leav’d, is pp 
pagated from little bright Tufts, or Seeds, which are fov 
from March to September. A Bed of Sorrel may bec 
for fix Years, provided it be nourifhed from time to tim 
with fome Inches depth of Compoit, and the Soil of 
Sewer. 

Patience is a Species of Sorrel. 

Orach is fowed in Spring, and isa very tranfient Plan 
Tt furnifhes Soops with an Ingredient of a golden Cow 
plexion; and is likewife intermixed with fome fore 
Meats, that are much efteemed. — 

White-Beet is fown in March, and afterward tran 
planted. It is cut for daily Ute, and fhoots out a fecon 
time, like Sorrel. It is likewife preferved, during t) 
Winter, under a Covering of Dung; and its Stalks wi 
acquire a perfect Whitenefs toward the clofe of the 4 
fuing Spring. 

Chevalier. For what reafon, Sir, is this Plant inte 
mixed witha Growth of Artichokes? Is it in order 
whiten them in the Shade? 

Prior. It is rather to employ the Field-Mice, who. Wi 
then fpare the Artichocke, and exercife their Teeth: 


_ the Stems of Beet, which prove more tender, and aj 


configned to the Avidity of thofe es without ar 
reluctance. 

Bitter Soops, which, Pa are very falutar} 
and frequently preferable to foreign Remedies, are mac 
with Borrage and Buglfs. The Alleluja is more refref} 
ing, and is a Species of Trufles, propagated by feve 
Tufts. Thefe three culinary Plants may be | 
from Seeds, in any Seafon we pleafe, 

Parfley, as well the ‘common fort, as the curl’ di 
the Macedonian, which is more aromatic than th 
ther two Species, is very ferviceable to us by its 1 
and Roots. It is fown in Spring, and its Leaves tho 
out a-new, after it has been cut. The Macedonian P 
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y may be whiten’d for Winter Sallets, like Celery, 
lich feems to be a fourth Species of Parfley. 
Bpinage is fown in the Months of Auguff and Seprem- 
» and requires an open Spot of Ground of the beft kind. 
at which is firft fowed is fit for ufe at the latter end 
‘Autumn, and continues even in Winter. The other 
is which ought to be carefully covered, are the Manna 
ent. 
~abbages, whofe Species and Utility are generally 
own, are fown in Spring, and for feveral fucceflive 
inths, in order to furnifh us with a Supply in different 
fons. They are tranfplanted at firft very thick, like 
ing Trees in a Seminary, to prevent a large Plot of 
ud from being waited, while their Leaves expand but 
< They are likewife tranfplanted a fecond time, 
en they have acquired a competent Vigour, and their 
tual Diftances are proportion’d to their due Spread, 
ey are taken out of the Earth before the Winter Sea- 
_and are burg up by the Roots, in order to their 
servation ; or it may be more proper to plunge their 
bts in Sand. We may be furnifhed with this Plant moft 
of the Year. 
Colliflowers are fown and preferved like the common 
ÿbage ; their beft Seeds are brought from Cyprus; 
if we fow them during the Month of Auguff or Sep- 
ver, in Trenches that they may be fhelter’d from in- 
ous Weather, and tranfplanted in the Spring, we may 
urnifhed before the hot Seafon, and during the whole 
i, with this delicious Plant, which was formerly 
ght a great Rarity at the end of Autumn. 
Procoli, or the little Leaves which {pring anew from 
‘han of Cabbages that have been cut, are ufefulin a 
iiety of Ragoûts that are ferved up at the beft Tables. 
Let us now proceed to Sallets; which 
ays conflitute an agreeable part of a  Sallets. 
! Regale. Though the ufe of Lettuce, 
jive and Celery is greatly diverfified in the Kitchen, 
ithefe Herbs are the principal Ingredients of Sallets, 
(are render’d attainable in all Seafons, by fowing 
ln every fifteen Days, and by the Inequality of Vege- 
bn, in each Species: Lettuces alone refrefh us for the 
ae | {pace 
4 
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fpace of fix Months and more, by their fucceffive Growth) 
Shell and Paffion Lettuces refift the Froft, efpecially 
Care has been taken to difpofe them, during the til 
Seafon, ina good Expofition, and likewife on a fhelvi 
Bed. When‘thefe Precautions have been obferved, th 
Plants will begin to cabbage in the Month of Marce 
The little curled Lettuce, and the large one, will foc 
‘cabbage in a hot Bed, and under a Bell. The Roy 
Lettuce, the St. Germain, and large white Lettuces, th 
white Mers, and efpecially the George Lettuce, cabbag 
as fuccefsfully as one can wifh, even to the hotteft Sez 
fon, when they have been replanted in the natural Eartl 
We fow for the Summer-Seafon, the Bologna and Gena 
Lettuces, together with thofe that are white, red, ar 
green, and all the other Species that fhoot up with fom 
. difficulty. We fometimes-bind them that they may cal 
bage the better. ‘The Perpigzan and Paflion-Lettuces fus 
ceed even in Autumn. ‘The Winter feems emulous | 
engrofs the reft, and is proud of thofe Corps of Herbag 
which his Envy will not fuffer the Spring toenjoy. 
The Roman Lettuce, when it has been properly fows 
and bound, is always ready to fupply the place of otha 
Lettuces, in the Summer-Seafon, when the Heat prec; 
pitates their Growth too much. | 
_ This Crop is fucceeded by another of Endive and €! 
lery, which continues through the whole Winter. Ei 
dive is fown from April to Seprember, and is replanted : 
large, in different Periods of ‘Time ; after which it fhoul 
be bound, inorder to whiten it; and when there happer 
to be no Confervatory for preferving it under a Coverin 
of Sand, it is ufual to place feveral of its Plants one: 


gainft another, four or five Fingers deep in the Earth 
and the whole is cover’d with a Surface of dry Dun: 
The Heads however ought to be aired, by removin 
the Dung in fine Weather ; and this Precaution will pra 
ferve the Plants from rotting. | as 
Celery is fown in the Spring, ar 

Celery. tranfplanted in Lines to fome depth 
When it becomes ftrong, the Earth i 

heaped up againft its fides, as high as the Leaves, wl 


ought to be cut off. It grows white at the Expiration ¢ 
| 3 


À 
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Month, and may be kept in the Confervatory, where it 
ntinues to whiten, if the Air be excluded, 

Wild Endive, which is render’d uleful by 

Roots and Leaves, is fown in May, and Wild Endive, 


niten’d for the Winter-Seafon; and if the 
cart be lodged in Earth or Sand, it may be cut, three or 
fir times. | 
After this Account of Sallets, it will be proper to acquaint 
a with their Furniture; which are moderate Intermix. 
res. of fome particular Herbs. Some of thele are the Pro- 
ke of all Seafons; as Pimpernel, for inflance, and Cher- 
43 by which latter I mean, as well the common fort that 
own every Month, as the Musk-Chervil, whofe Growth 
qninjured by Froft. The other Claffes vary according to 
» Seafons3 particularly. Green-Purflain, which is fown 
te. a Bell, in February; Golden-Puiflain, which is fown 
«a Bed, in the Month of May; Garden-Crefles, which 
\fown monthly during the Summer Seafon ; Water-Cre£. 
, which are not the Produce of a Kitchen-Garden, but 
_gather’d from the Banks of Rivulets, and running 
pgs; Bucks-horn Plantain, which is cut like Sorrel : 
wn-Sallet, and W ild- Radifhes, which may be fown in the 
ichen-Garden, or, gather’d on arable Land, where they 
ang up !pontaneoufly every Year. 
A greater Moderation will be neceflary in the ule of fre 
iiferous Herbs; {uch as Tarragon, the common as well 
he Citron-Balm, Exg/i/b-Chives, Dittany, Anife, Fennel, 
Gentle, Sweet-Bafil, and Rocket. wee © 
hefe fragrant Herbs ufually form the Borders of the 
late: Compartments, and are aflociated with Thyme, 
flop, and Sage; Lavender, Marjoram, and Rofemary ; 
#mwood and Camomile; Rue, Violets, and Savory. 
is laft may be ranged with Peafe and Beans, which they 
il ferve to feafon, with a mixture of Lettuce, é 
morder to elude the Severity of fome Winters, and to 
re an agreeable Variety for our Tables, due Prepara- 
ng are made, at a proper time, for ferving up crude 
iets, with fuch as are pickled. Theie latter are compofed 
\Catalenian, or other white Onions, Beet, Celery, and 
Tops of Afparagus ; with feveral other Herbs and Fruits 
kled in Vinegar ; fuch, for inftance, as fmall Cucumbers, 
me-Parfley, and Monks-hood, which is the unblown 
WOL, II, I ; Flowers 
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Flowers of Peruvian-Crefles, and very common at prefer 
Crifta-marina, which is gatherd in Places adjacent tot 
Sea; and Capers, which are not the Fruit, but the Buds 
the Caper-Bufh ; and which, if they be fuffer’d to contin 
long on the Plant, will be expanded into Flowers, and pi 
duce Fruit. The Caper-Bufh delights in Ruins, and 
Ciannies of Walis. A, 

As the Generality of Legumes are very infipid, a me 
exalted Flavour is imparted to them from ftrong Plars 
whofe Volatile and Poinant Salts may be confider’d asa 
tural Seafonings. All of them have fome Similitude tot 
Nature of an Onion, which is the Species moft in Efting 
tion. The other Claffes are the Leek, the Scallion *, 4! 
Efchalot, and the Rocambole +. Garlick is fufficient | 
excite the moft languid Palate. It is much ufed mil 
‘Country, and may properly be called the Pea/ant’s-Alez 
pharmic. : Li 

Chevalier. Tt proves a real Poifon to others; and Horas 
who had experienced its ill Effeéts, in a Ragoût at the Tali 
of Maecenas, imagined he was infeéted with all the Poifé 
of Colchos. | oe 

Prior. He had the Satisfaétion, however, of loading 
with thofe Imprecations, which you undoubtedly hat 
read un : M - bd 
Chevatier. I have interrupted the Culture of ftror 
Plants. | fe 

Prior. Garlick is fown at the Beginning of the Spri 


ghee | 


ni 
and is afterward tranfplanted, that its Growth may be & 
Jarged in a more unconfined Situation. It is drawn out. 
the Ground before the Winter-Seafon ; and may be Le 
derved as long as is thought proper, by covering it wil 
Sand, in the Confervatory, or difpofing the Plants, ot 
againft another, under a large Heap of dry Dung. 4 

Onions are fown and tranfplanted in the fame Mann 
They are trodden down at the Beginning of Seprember, 
give them an Increafe of Subftance, and are preferved i 


‘# A kind of degenerate Onion, propagated only from Seed. 

1A fort of Wild Garlick, otherwife called Spanifh Garlicl 
which is multiplied both by Cloves.and Seed 5 and this latter is bot 
‘the Bignefs of ordinary Peafe, a 

§ Epod, Od. 3. 
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jeaps, from all Humidity and chilling Frofts- They may 
Lee be fown in September, and tranfplanted in Spring, 
| furnifh an early Supply. 
| Real Legumes are Beans, Peafe, and Kidney-Beans, the 
pecies of all which are greatly diverfified ; and they gene- 
ily fucceed beft in a light and fandy Soil. Moftof them 
iquire the Aid of long Sticks for their Support, and a free 
pirculation of Air, between the Rows, in which they are 
anted, in order to render their Produce more plentiful. It 
| fuel to pinch off part of the Stalk of Beans, in order to 
jengthen That and the Shells. This Expedient likewife 
Htroys Legions of Vermin that faflen on the upper Part of 
e Stem, where the Verdure is moft tender. If we fow 
vafe from Month to Month, and even inthe Winter. Sea{on, 
E may be accommodated with frefh Crops, throughout the 
£atelt part of the Year, and without any difliculty, to the 
nd ofOfober. The reft are dried, to.be ufed in Winter. ~ 
When the Kitchen-Garden has afforded us this Profufion 
Roots, and Herbs, and Pull, it compleats its Liberalities 
: fuch Earth-Fruits as are more eftimable than all its an- 
edent Productions. ‘Thefe Fruits are Melons, Cucum- 
rs Squafhes*, and other Citruls ; Afparagus, Artichokes, 
d our Ladys milky dapled Thifile +. But I fhall not 
klude, in this Catalogue, the three or four Species of 
pofeberries, any more than Rafpberries, or Strawberries, 
nich have been already ranged among the Claffes of real 
its. 
Let us begin with Afparagus, whole frft 
ilture is fomething long in its Continuance: Afparagus. 
it if it then requires fome Degrees of Patience, 
bed of thefe Plants will afterwards afford you an ample 
»’mpenfation, for fifteen Years, and fometimes more. We 
n't wait till a Bed is exhaufted, before we plant another, 
t are careful to form This in a Spot of Ground, which 
snot, till then, been appropriated to Afparagus ; by which 


* A fmall fort of Pumpkin lately brought into Regueft. 

_ This is worth Efteem, for the young S:alk, about May, being 
Wd and foak’din Water, to extra& the Bitternefs, either boil’d or 
'9 1s. a very wholefome Sallet, eaten with Oil, Salt, and Pepper. 
prtimex’s Edusbandry, Vol, 2. p. 154. 
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means the intended Plantation will receive a more copilot 
Supply of the Juices neceflary to its Nourifhment. :* 4 
Chevalier. Since this Plant produces fuch a fine Increaÿ 
T fhall be glad to underftand the Manner of its Cultivation 
and 1 begin to entertain a Relifh for practical Philofophy. | 
Pricr. New Plants may be propagated from the Seec 
‘but the moft expeditions Method will be to raife them ft03 
rooted Plants that are two Yearsold. Two Rows of thef| 
adjulled by flrait Lines, fhould be inferted in Beds that a2 
three Feet and an half in Breadth; and the Path, by whic 
‘they are feparated, ought to have a Width of two Fees 
"The Beds, which terminate the Square, are allow’d but ha 
‘the Breadth of the others, and are to receive only one Rov 
of -Afparagus. Along the Extent of thefe Lines, fever! 
Holes muft be open’d about fifteen Inches in Diameter, ans 
four in Depth; and the Center of each Hole fhould be op 
polite to the Point where the Verges of two other Opening 
are contiguous. In the Middle of each Aperture, a {ma 
¥minence muft be left, in order to fupport a Tuft compo 
of two Plants of young Afparagus. ‘Thefe the Gardena 
deprefles with one Hand, while he extends the Roots into} 
circular Spread, with the other. When this Operation! 
compleated, he covers them with Earth, and then treads” 
down, that no Vacuity may be left; and in this manner 
every Opening to be fill’d. The Beds fhould be funk 
Foot lower than the Level of the Walks. ‘The Earth tha 
was dug up, before the Infertion of the Plants, muft be lai 
in a flanting Heap on the Path, from whence it ought to E 
gradually fcatter d each Year, with an Intermixture of Dung 
over the Bed, which will, at laft, be raifed as high as thi 
Path. Four Years after this Plantation has been form’d 
you will cut very fine Afparagus, and the old Plant ma} 
be then return’d, in order to be employ’din a differen 
Funétion. h 1 
Chevalier. April feems to be the Seafon for Afparagusl 
by what means then are we furnifh’d with fuch as are very 


tender, inthe Month of ‘fanuary ? | 
Prior: They are procured at the Expence of fon 
other Beds, which are facrificed to promote their At | 
pearance in that.early Seafon. In the Month of Novembe 
all the Earth is fcooped out of the Paths, which feparate th 
Beds, and the Hollow is then fl’d with frefh Horfe-Dun 
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a Depth of three Feet, and a Width of about two. This 
kisis raifed eighteen Inches above the Level of the Soil, 
4 when the Heat caufes the firft Piants of Afparagus to 
pot up, they muft be cover’d with Bells, thro’. which the 
ght tinges them with the fineft Green.  Thele Belis- 
wuld be cover’d with a Suiface of dry Dung, during the 
of; and when any Snow has fallen, it mult be carried 
way with the Dung, to prevent its chilling the Plants, 
A the frefh Dung, which is fubitituted in the room of the- 
‘er, ought to adhere to the Beils, and not to the Afpara- 
+3 becaufe it will whiten them, inflead of promoting: 
ir green Tincture. When the Paths are likewile . pro- 
Hy recruited with frefh Dung, and railed to the Height 
y loft by the diffipation of the former, we may be cer-. 
‘a a Growth of green Afparagus in Ÿanuary; and it- 


leontinue for a Month, or fix Weeks in each Bed, and 
E be likewife renew’d, by proper Renovations of Heat, 
| fome other Plantation attains: its natural Maturity, at 
| Return of Spring. The Beds, that have been render'd: 
»du€tive by this artificial Heat, will require four Years for. 
| Recovery of their original Temperament, and will then: 
qualified for a fecond and laft Operation. 
he Culture of Artichokes is attended with 
| Difficulty. ‘The whole confifts in lodging. Artichokes, . 
im in an excellent Soil, enrich’d as much 

fible, and in which the Shoots that have been detached 
m the ftrongeft Plants, with afew of their Roots, muft be 
erted Chequerwife, and at the diilance of three Feet or 
ire, from one another, if the Soil be flrong, that they 
jy have fufficient room toexpand their large Foliage ; they 
suld likewife be fhelter’d from Frofts, by forming the 
ith round their fhorten’d Leaves, or by covering the whole 
th long Dung fufiiciently dry. ‘The beft Shoots are 
tite, in the Part where they adhere to the Roots; thofe of 

oderate Goodnefs are form’d into a Nurfery, to be 
mfplanted, as Occafion may require, into the Places of 
h as die away. | 

Zhen the Stocks are ftrengthen’d, and checkt in their 
lumnal Growth, they will yield Fruitin the Spring; and 
ye, which are-planted in this Seafon, will be productive: 
Autumn. When the Stock, which begins to unfold its 
uit in the Spring, is cut low, it will fhoot forth new 
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Heads in September. ‘Their Culture muft be reoulated by 
thele Oblervations, in order to fecure two Growths © 
Fruit. cb 4 4 
Chevalier. As the fame Plant is capable of fuch a aol 
Fertility, we need only fuffer one Part of it to fhoot up iti 
Spring, and check the other, which we intend to refervy 
for the Autumn Seafon. ; 4 
Prior. This Precaution may be proper, when there ili 
only one Bed of thefe Plants. ‘The Artichokes, of the {econ 
Growth, and efpecially thofe that are Purple-colour’d, bes 
ing divefied of their Leaves, and ftrung like a Row oF 
Beads, with a flip of Paper between each, may be prefervedh 
the whole Winter, in a dry Place, in order to be ufed, as 
an Ingredient with Muthrooms, in Ragoûts, and Works ol 

Pafiry. ! } | 4 
Crevalier. How long will a good Plant laft? 4 
Prior. It generally decays at the End of four Years} 
Part of it, however, may be annually renew'd, by which! 
means the difcontinuance of its Fruitfulnef is prevented, anc) 
even that Part of it, which we deftroy, has its particulan 
Ute. We collect the Leaves of thofe Artichokes that are te 
be fucceeded by others; we then bind and cover them with 
Suaw, which ought to exclude the Air from every Part but 
the Top. ‘They will then whiten like Spanifb Cardons, 
whole Culture correfponds very much with That of Artis 
chokes. ‘This String of Leaves may be preférved the whole 
Winter, in the Sand of the Confervatory, and they willl 
then be prefectly white, and lofe all their bitter Flavour. 
Chevalier. Let us now proceed to the Culture of 
Melons. | v4 
Prior. You forget the Cucumber, as well as the Citrul,) 
and Pompion ; but we ought not to difregard them. They 
are ufeful in Soops and Ragoûts, and furnifk Numbers 0 
People with Bread and medicinal Remedies, Their Culti- 
vation would be entirely agreeable to ‘That of the Melon,| 
were they form’d with the fame Precaution. Le 
The Melon is one of the moft perfect Pro: 
The Culture  duétions of the Kitchen-Garden, and one of} 
of Melons. the moft delicious Refrefhments that Nature, | 
amidft her conflant Attention to our Wants, 
affords us in the Seafon of violent Heat. In order to raife 
it to as much Perfection as we defire, it will be neceflary to 
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fe an Expofure to the South, and a commodious Shelter, 
Het ought to be fecured againft injurious Winds, by , 
lts properly difpofed. The Beds fhould be railed within a 
pif one another, that they may be heated more effectually, 
filling the Interval between them with new Dung, which. 
ht to. be recruited from time to time. Thefe Beds muftke 
jer d with a Surface of excellent Mould, cight or nine 
thes in depth, and intermix’d with frefh Earth, together 
th Afhes and the Husks of Grapes that have been prefs'd. 
je Melons are fown in February, after the Seeds have been. 
tpd, feven or eight Hours, in Water, or Wine fweeten’d 
ie Sugar. ‘The Seeds are fown, by feiting four in each 
ithe Holes that are open’d along the Line, and which 
bhtto be at the mutual Diftance of two Fingers breadth. 
all Salleting may be likewife fown between the feveral 
ss. Ces 
Vhen the young Melons have fhot forth a few Leaves, 
y ought to be tranfplanted into another Bcd, and five or 
“of them fhould be placèd under each Bell. Thefe mutt 
cover d with Straw, to preferve the Vines from Froft, as. 
Il as from fultry Winds, which would infaiibly {corch- 
tm. . If the Bed fhould prove too hot, it will be neceflary 
hruft a Pole into its Earth, at proper Intervals of Diflance, 
ta fufficient Number of Vents may be open’d, for the 
japoration of all immoderate Heat. When the Vines 
ive attain’d a good Degree of Vigour, they fhould be taken 
tof this Nurfery, and tranfplanted at leifure, with their 
hering Earth, into a third Bed, and at the Diftance of 
io Feet from one another. All luxuriant Shoots fhould be 
jrench’d in order. to invigorate the reft of the Plants but 
_ Improvement is rather obfiruéted than promoted, by the 
judicious Praétice of .depriving it of the two feminal 
aves, during its firft Growth; and afterwards of the Male- 
jowers, which are improperly calld fale Flowers, fince 
€ Plant has not receiv'd thefe Appendages in vain*, You. 
e fenfible, Sir, that they render it very important Services,. 
the Completion of which they wither $F themélves, 
lithout making it neceflary for Man to aid the Operations, 
| Nature, and to reform her, as tho’ fhe had errd in her- 
ocefs. 
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Chevalier. But don’t we att as if we thought it ae : 
to rectify her Conduét, when we thin the Fruits on a Tree 
and clear away whatever is fuperfluous? ae ; 
Prior. Thai Proceeding is not to be confider’d as any Re: 
formation of her Works. Man has an undoubted Power te 
form his Choice; and if he prefers a fmall Quantity of very 
amiable Fruits to a Profufion of fuch as are not altogether {ti 
alluring, he may fecure a large Share of Nourifhment te 
fome, by retrenching the Growth of others, in a very regu4 
Jar manner, and without the Implication of any deficiency 
in Nature. This Method is properly obferved in the Cultié 
vation of Melons, and when there is a Certainty of acquirings 
two or three, that are excellent on one Stem; all the others: 
may be fupprefs’d, in order to embellith thofe that are fes 

lected from the whole Growth. na 
When the Nights happen to be mild and favourable, thet 
Bel!s fhould be removed, that the Fruit may be forwarded! 
- by a free Circulation of Air, and frequent Refrefhments of 
Water. When the Melons have attain’d the Size ofa large: 
Orange, it will be fuficient if they are water’ d once in threee 
Days; and when they have at fat acquired their due Di: 
mentions, al] Waterings may be entirely difcontinued :. 
Drynefs itfelf being then proper to give them a more {weet} 
and vinous Flavour, than they would receive from the Sap, , 
were it diluted with a large Quantity of Water, + 
Chevalier. What a furprizing V ariety of u'eful Fruits: 
and Plants do we derive frem an inconfiderable Spot of | 
Earth! | | a 
Prior. lam not fo much aftonith’d at the rich Abundance | 
of thele Produ€tions, tho’ even This has the Air of a Pras} 
digy, as I am at the Wifdom with which they are all diftri 
buted, in Proportion to the Neceflities that are peculiar to. 
ihe various Seafons and Climates. When the Earth is it 
refit in the Winter Months, and fufpends its Fertility, in | 
order to ke re-impregnated with a new Supply of Juices, | 
we enjoy an ample Provifion of fuch Fruits and Herbs as | 
are fubftantial, and capable of a long Duration. The Earth | 
in ‘the Summer-Seafon, daily diverfifies its Liberalities, and 
icems attentive to prefent us with fuch refrefhing Fruits, 48, 
are proportion’d to the Fervours of the Solar Heat. To this 
Clafs we may refer Stone-Fruits, Melons, Figs, Pezchesy 
and melting Pears. The Fruits are likewile as exadtly 
adapted | 
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jth Fruits that are not only melting, like the Melon, but 
= ie acid, and replenifh’d with Juice of an icy Cool- 
f, qualified to allay the immoderate Rarefaëtion of their 


2 Earth, where it is capable of acquiring a fuficient Ma- 
smperate Zone, and the Northern People, whole Blood is 


sguor, capable of counterpoifing the grofs Weight of Air. 
at gravitates upon them. 


entitled to higher Strains of Gratitude from: us, if it 


pion? : 


5 Creatures; but he a@s with OEconomy in the Difpen- 
lion of his Gifts. If his Bounties had no Limits nor Re- 
ation, they would foon be produétive of the oreateft 


if neceffitated to labour for his Support, but is made fen- 
ible that the Fruits of the Earth are diftributed in fuch a 
fanner, 25 obliges him to exert all the Vertues and Talents 
has. received, that he may acquire a Participation of 
ofe Blefings; the Refufal of which to one Country, 
ile they have been accorded to another, introduces a 
rain of urgent Neceflities, ardent Defires, and induftrious 


each Province, place the feveral Inhabitants in a mutual 
nds that unite them, and they create a kind of Proximity 


tween the mot diftant Regions, by the means of Navi- 
ation, and a reciprocal Exchange of their-refpeétive Pro- 


npted to the Climates, as they are to the Seafons. When: 
» advance towards tho’e Regions where the Sun’s daily Re- - 
uations are vertical to the Inhabitants, we conitantly meet : 


bod. Such, for inflance, are Lemons, and Citronss 
anges, and Pine-Apples. When I return, from the 
brrid-Zone, towards our Climate, I begin to difcover the - 
ine, and become fenfible that it appears in thofe Parts of : 


Hty; in confequence of which, the Inhabitants of the - 


nden{cd by the Cold, are accommodated with a {pirituous : 


forded all forts of Fruits to every Region, and every 


Gforders; whereas his OEconomy is the Source of innu- 
erable Advantages to Socicty.. This makes it neceflary 
+ Man to be in conftant Exercife ; and he is guarded from : 
‘Multitade of Vices, by not being permitted to indulge 

felf in Indolence and Inadtivity. He not only finds him- 


\Cheralier. But would not this Liberality of Nature 


\Pricr. The great Author of Nature is always liberal to : 


us 


rts. ‘The Accommodations, that are proper and peculiar . 


jependance on each other. Their Wants are the focial : 


Me auctions. 
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ductions, ‘ Agriculture and Commerce, which are the tw 
Matter Springs that impart Motion to Society, afford Mar) 
kind an Opportunity of exerting their Prudence, in a ri h 
Judgment of mercantile Commodities and Manufactures 
end the proper Seafons for their advantageous Sale; ane 
Jikewife prefent them with~a Variety of Conjunctures, il 
which they may difplay their Patience, in a Series of La 
bour, and their Fidelity, in an Intercourfe of ‘Traffic, at 
well as their OFconomy, in the ufe of thofe Things, whic: 
are not always fo attainable as they may be inclin’d to with! 
The fame View is evident in the Inequality of Seafons 
Man, in fome particular Months of the Year, mutt exert al 
the Vigour he poffeffes. He is oblig’d to employ him/elf i 
Tillage and Planting, in Sowing and Harrowing, in Re 
planting, Gathering and Selling ; and is frequently chargeë 
with moft of thefe Occupations at the fame Time. In anos 
ther Seafon, he mutt have Recourfe to a Number of Pre 
cautions; he gathers in whatever he has been able to fecur4 
from the Rigour of Winds, and the Inclemency of a bad 
Seafon. He flores up,.he arranges; he preferves the Pro 
duce of his Land ; and at his Leifuré, makes the neceffary 
Preparations for the enfuing Year. This moderate Exercifei 
which, to him, has the Effeét of Repole, enables him te 
refume more aétive Labours, in the returning Spring. 14 
Thus has the Deity been pleafed to honour Man, and 
habituate him, if poffible, to- his providential Operations) 
He awakens and allures him to Induftry, by configning te 
him the Produétions he has cultivated, as well as tholes 
which he is fedulous to acquire from other Qaarters ; ane 
by reducing him to the Neceffity of becoming deftitute of 
many Enjoyments, when he negle¢ts to procure them ea 
of feeing them degenerate, when he faffers himfelf to. 


remifs in their Cultivation. “4 | 
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The Prior The CHEVALIER. 
4 

we may lengthen our Walks as much as we: 
| _pleafe, without incommoding any Perfon what- 
Fr. 

\Chevalier. Let us take a View of the Country to day. : 
\Prior. This Path leads us toa rural Scene of arable Lands, . 
hére you will fee a Garden plan’d out in a new ‘Tafte. 
\Chevalier. À am perfuaded, Sir, that it pleafes you,. 
kau£e an Air of perfect Simplicity reigns thro’ all the 
jofpect. : 
Prior. As plain and undiverfified as this Culture appears, 
has coft more Labour than the fineft Parterre. 

Chevalier. think the Husbandmen, in that Field, make- 
it a flow advance with their fix Horfes. Do but obferve, 
ir, what vaft Clods they have to turn ;. can Seed be fown. 
| fuch Maffes of Earth ? 
| Prior. They. defer that Part of their Husbandry till the. 

onth: of September; and the Land muft firlt be plow’d. 
|) ae | 
| Chevalier: The Labours of thefe poor People are very. 
itiguing ;_and I really pity their Condition. A 
| Prior. You have reafon to be affected at their laborious, 
life ; but we are Objects of greater Compañfion than they a 
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when-ever we are unimploy’d. They are orly-a@ing fini 
their proper Order. re Fee | 

Chevalier, T grant it, Sirs but there is fomething in Li 
Order; which aflonifhes and perplexes me. When I cultt’ 
vate a Flower, Tam only engaged in a pleafing Amufementsk 
but,wben Corn is to be raifed, the Fatigue is exceflive, 
Would not the contrary of all This have been much more: 
reabnable ? I appeal, Sir, to your own Judgment in thisk 
particular. Let it be a difficult Employment to propagates 
a Bloom of Violets and Jonquils; thofe, who are willing top 
fubmit to the Fatigue, may raife thefe Flowers if they © 
pleafe; but I fhould think Bread ought to be procured with-- 
out any Toil, | | 

Prior. Our Fondnefs fora Life of Eafe, naturally inclines; 
us to think in that Manner; but if this Eafe be the very! 
Circumftance, which the Author of Nature intended to) 
banith, can. you imagine that you have any juft Caufe to | 
complain? We are the Workmanfhip of his Hands, apd | 
he has regulated our State of Being, agreeably te-his-6wn| 
Will. Let us, therefore, be attentive to the Wiflom of his: 
Ordinatiors. Flowers and Fruits, the Pleafures and ne- : 
ceflary Accommodations of Life, are all granted to Labour, , 
and refufed to Indolence.. But there is the utmott difference | 
between the Labours that furnifh Man with fuch Enjoyments : 
as only minifter to his Delight, and thof that fupply him | 
with his Bread. The frit are entirely free, and Cats ate 
tended with Toil; the fecond are indifpenfable and fatiguing, | 
Providence was inclined to gratify Mankind with Flowers, | 
and a fufficient quantity of fine Fruits, upon. eafy Terms. 
and the principal Merit of thefe Benefactions confifts in | 
the pleafing Impreffions they communicate to their Poffeffors. | 
The graceful Air of the Gift would have been diminifh’d, 
in fome meafure, had it only been attainable by Toil, and_ 
Mankind would naturally diftegard Satisfa@tions fo lietle 
neceflary, were indefatigable Labour the only means of | 
acquiring them. The Cultivation, therefore, of Flower 1 
and even of moft Fruits, is only an amufing Employee 
to Man, and the Exercife of an elegant and ingenious ‘Cu- 
riofity, which requires nothing more than the Exertion of. 
a mederate Induftry ; which, inftead of proving a Fatigue, — 
# rather a Recreation to him, after his daily Labours, and | 
ts a Work that entirely refults from his own Choice, The 
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le Circumftances are all different with refpe& to Herbs 
1 Roots, thet are Part of his Aliment, and Bread that 
Mitutes his chief Support. He is not left in the fame 
ve of Indifference, in regard to thefe Particulars; and as 
rare render’d abfolutely neceflary to his Welfare, they 
to be acquired by a Series of real Labours, daily Affidui- 
and the copious Sweat of his Brows. In a word, 
ividence has render’d thefe Toils as neceffary to Man, 
fe Bread he eats; and altogether as interefting as Life 
jut as painful as this Labour may prove, 
; far from overwhelming him with its The Feeundity 
pue. The Earth, which requires the of the Earth. 
of his Hand, animates him to [ndultry, 
it§ faithful Compenfation of his Ceres. Whatever it 
ows of the Husbandman, it punétually repays him, and 
1 fuch an Increafe as almoft exceeds Belief. It multi- 
the Seed it receives, In proportion to his Diligence in 
Vultivation ; and is not fubject to thofe impairing Decays, 
are often occafion’d by alength of Years. It annually 
nes the Graces and Vigour of a lively Youth, thro’ a 
eflion of many Centuries; and when its pregnant 
b has teem’d with the moft fertile Harveñt, the Repofe 
fingle Year, oreven of a Winter, is fufficient for the- 
nration of all its Loffes. —~ : 
bevalier. À confefs my Miftake, and am now convinced, 
i Neceflity is the propereft Motive to incite Mankind to 
uftry. But is the Earth, Sir, fo fertile as you are pleafed 
sprefent it? [ think, at leaft, there are feveral Soils ab- 
ely incapable of producing Corn. 
rior. All forts of Soils are not qualified for the Production 
forts of Seed. Some are fo light and 
y, that all the Juices, which have been "The Variety of 
lfited in them by the Air, are evaporated Soils, relative 
fhort Time. Corn therefore, which ree © * hat of the 
sa ftrong Nourifhment, would be in- ‘ 
ble of fabfifting in fuch a Situation. On 
other hand, there are Soils fo impliant and clayey, that 
| are almoft impenetrable to every kind of Seed. And 
, there are others that preferve a Mediocrity, more 
“is jut, between thofe two Qualities, and are pe 
Q 
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of different Productions, in proportion to their corre{pondin 
either with the Nature of Sand, or with That of Clay. | 

This Diverfity of Soilsis the. Efkét of a wile Defign 
and is evidently adapted to the ay oad of Seeds ; fome ox 
which require a light, and others a grofs Earth; while 
third Clafs delights in a Soil of an ietermediate Nature. … À 

Tho’ Corn is intended, by the Deity, to be our chic 
Support,.we are not deftitute of Variety, in that kind 
Food, fince he hes multiplied it into feveral Species ; fue 
as Wheat, Rye, and Barley; Millet, and Rice; Oats 
Mayz, and Lentils; Peas, and a number of-other Kinds 
Fach particular Species cf Grain has its Uf fulnefs ane 
Propriety, of which Man is always the ultimate Pn. Somb 
are intended for hisown Nourifhment, others for the Sut 
fiftence of the Beafls that icrve him, or to fatten thofë 
whofe Flefh is part of his Food. Some Species of Grail 
furnifh him with Liquors; the moft common and nur 
mental of which is Beer. . This imitates the {pirituon) 
Quality of Wine, and fappli es the Want of it, in that 
Years when the Vine hes been deficient 5, a in | 
Countries that are not favourable + to its yon i 4 4 


of Man, feldom fucceeds, La in {ach Soils. as .are ho: à 
vigorous, or, at leaf, marfhy. Rice, which is likewife : 
very fubftantial Food, delights in a moift and fat Lang 
Rye profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fometimes contente} 
with the lighteft. Barley, ie Buck-Wheat, and Mille) 
thrive ina fandy Ground, and will likewife grow in th 
beft Soils,, when they have been well pulverized. | 

Rice acquires its greateft Perfeétion in. 4/4, where 4h 
the ufual Food.of the Inhabitants. There are likewife @ 
Soils in Europe, | where it is cultivated with fuccef, a 
Piedmont and Spain, Wheat and Rye are the. Support ¢ of t 
Weftern Nations, but their Ufe has been communicated _ 
feveral » Provinces in America, where they prove q | 
profperous. Mayx, or Turky Corn, was originally \ ti 
Food of the Americans; but is now. cultivated in fe ver 
Parts of .4fa, and in our Provinces of Br, Bur gun, 
the Franche Comié. N | 

The Variety. of Soils HUE the Progrefs of all forts ¢ 
Grain, and our Accommodations are multiplied by. th 
Diverfity of thee. A Grain, which ferves for Food 7 | 
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untry, is fiequently employ’d as a falutary Remedy in 
FA When any unforefeen Accident has deprived usof 
| Corn that was fown before the Winter-Seafon; {ome 
her Species of Grain, which we. fet in the Month of 
Heeb, is fubftituted in its flead. A Cafualty of this na- 
p happen’d inthe Year 1709; but a Neighbourhood of 
Herent Soils affords the Inhabitants of molt Countries an 
portunity of regulating the Choice or Intermixture of the: 
ain they feleét for their Food, agreeably to their Tafte 
i Circumftances. In confequence, therefore, of the wife 
jortion, which Providence has eftablifh’d between the 
tare of Lands, and the Diverfity of Grain; every Soil 
lapable of fome Fertility ; every material Want is relieva. 
iby a timely Supply, and every ‘Temperament of Earth 
y be render’d fatisfatory to the refpective Inhabitants.. 
ubevalier. But by what means, Sir, can even the richeft 
| moft compact Soils be render’d fertile, without any In- 
miflion, and from whence do they derive the Subitance: 
Ithofe Harvefts, which are annually reap'd ? 

Prior. The Aid of Heaven, and the 

operation of Man, are neceflary to form The Sources of 
id Soils, and continue their Fertility. ve Barth's 
ead of receiving from the Air thofe chi  Fetundity. 
tical Influences, which were formerly fup- 

bd to defcend from the Moon and Stars; they derive: 
ia it thofe fubftantial Emanations, which are compofed of 
ter, and Oil; Salts, Air, and Fire; by whofe Miniftra- 
the various Soils are really augmented, and work’d: 
» Aëtion, while Man’s Province is to furnifh their Culture 
I Manure. - | | 
Che Effects of Culture frequently open the Surface of a 
d, and facilitate the Influx and Diftribution of the 
ciples of Vegetation; and yet the Multitude of Seeds 
‘imbibe them, and the Evaporation, which 1s propor- 
’d to the porous Qualities of the Soil, would foon exhauft 
Fallits Fertility, if it were not recruited with a Manure 
ble of fupplying it with a new Subltance, and a frefh 


Wof Juices. > — er À 

trong Soils require much Cultivation, and are fatisfied 
n alight Manure; but Lands, that are thin, demand a 
g Manure, and a light Culture. | 
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As flrong Soils are naturally compaét, and have nok 
many Vacuities between their conftituent Parts; and af 
their Surface is frequently harden’d like an Incruttation: 
their Earth continues in a State of Chilnefs, Intractability 
and Inaëtion, and they remain unfufceptible of the Sum 
‘Influence, and the Impreflion of the Atmofphere, till thes 
have been meliorated, by Husbandry, to a confiderabl) 
Depth, and are entirely reduced to a fine Powder, whol 
Parts are eafily feparated. 3 
Lean Soils, on the contrary, being all incompaët, ane 
without a fufliciercy of Depth, their Sterility would be 
increafed, by being open’d too much, and by the Inverfioy 
of their lower Earth, to the Surface. It will be moft prope 
therefore, to afford them but a fuperficial Culture. Tha 
Diverfity of Soils has occafion’d a Difference in the Plough 
that are appropriated to them. gt : 
- Chevalier. X thought they had been all form’d by thi 
fame Model. : si 


Prior. Let us go and take a near View @ 
The Plough. That, which ‘appears at the farther End ¢ 
the Field. This you fee is ffrong, ani 

arm'd, firft, with a large Coulter, which cuts the Earth 
and difpofes it to fuftain a more fpacious Opening ; fecondly 
with a large Share, or triangular Iron, with a pointed Ex) 
tremity, and two flat Sides, for the more commodious Ey 
Jargement of the Furrow, and to break up the Soil, as: 
follows the Track of the Coulter; thirdly, with a larg 
Earth-Board, whofe Situation being always towards ik 
Furrow that is already traced out, throws off, and inver! 
on the fide of it, the greateft part of the Earth of the nee 
Furrow, which is open’d next. This heavy Plough | 
referved for ftrong and deep Soils, over which it is draw 
by four, and fometimes by eight or ten Horles, or as mani 
Oxen. ‘There is another fort of Plough, much lighter ant 
lefs than This, and which operates fufficiently, with | 
fhort and narrow Share. When only two Horfes work thi 
Plough, it will throw up a thin Soil as much as is neceflary) 
becaufe the Husbandmen are cautious of opening it to 
confiderable Depth, leit either the nutrimental Moift 
_ fhould evaporate, or a worfe Vein of Earth than Tha} 
which is furrow’d, fhould be raifed to the Surface. 0 | 
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Chevalier. The Quarter where we walk at prefent is 
Je with the finell Verdure; but I. mult defire you 
| to Inform me,. why that diflant Spot remains un- 
llivated. ~ 
Prior. Arable Lands. are generally ranged into three 
vilons, which are almoft equal. One of the is fown, 
pre the Winter Seafon, with Wheat and Rye; or elfe 
th Meflin, which is a Mixture of both. The fecond. 
vifion muit be allow’d a Winter’s Fallow, and may be 
5, in the Spring, with the fmaller Grain; as Oats, and: 
ley; Lupines, Lentiles, and fome other kinds, which 


ler in 4pri/. The third Divifion is fuffer’d to lie fallow, 
‘is not altogether inactive, during that feeming Repofe 3- 
efide fome Branches of Husbandry that afford it a pro. 
Exercife, it is continually ieceiving fertile Supplies. It. 
tires a Richnef from {oft defcending Snows; it ig 
flen’d by genial Dews and Rains; and even the Winds 
t prolific Salts and Juices into its Boom. It treafures 
hefe Gifts for the enfuing Year; and its Inativity, in- 
1 of being a Relaxation from preceding ‘Tolls, is a Series 
“feparatives, and an Acquifition of Materials for new. 
uctions, 

bevalier. Bread is Part of my daily Diet ; and yet I 
“rely acknowledge, that I have but a confufed Idea of: 
fiethods, by which Corn is raifed. Numbers of other 
ons, by being confined, from their Infancy, to the 
ds of Paris, like my felf, have only obtain’d a tranfient: 
w of thefe Things, and never beheld them in their re- 
rSucceffion. It would, therefore, be fome Satisfa@tion 
e, to have a right Knowledge of the ordeily Culture and 
trefs of Corn. 

rior, Let us begin with Tillage. There 

ithree Seafons, wherein this Branch of The Order. 
pandry is abfolutely neceflary for Wheat of Tillage. 
Barley. The frit is perform’d in Au- 

1, on thofe Lands that have produced a Harvett of the 
wh Grain. This Operation, inflead of opening the. 
nto any confiderable Depth, only prepares it in a pro- 
manner, and deftroys the {prouting Weeds. Some Far- 
defer this Tillage to the End of Winter. 


The. 
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The fcond is perform’d in Spring; and, in fome Parts. 
the Country, at Midfummer. ‘The Plough ought to wo 
deep in flrong Soils, as 1t likewife fhouldin the third Tilla 
which precedes the Seafon for fowing. Thele three Open 
tions are fometimes infufficient, and it will be neceflary 
break the Land a-new, by caufing. the Plough to. pa 
-tranfverfly over the former Furrows*. But the Husban: 
men are cautious of having Recourfe to this Expedient, | 
Lands that are too moift and fpungey, where the Furrow 
ought to be funk deep, and in a: Pofition as flanting as poil 
ble, to facilitate the Difcharge of Water. re 
This Branch of Husbandry, twice perform’d, will fui 
for the March Grain ; the one before Winter, the other.) 
Spring. : I fhall not dwell on that Part of "Tillage, whielu 
practifed 2s foon asthe Land. has been fown; fince it 18 ai 
{o much a Cultivation of the Soil, as a Precaution for cave 
ing the Seed. This Operation is -perform’d on ilrong Soil 
with a Harrow, which isa large Inftrument, made of heaw 
Wood, arm’d with iron Spikes, or little wooden Pegs, — 
order to fcatter the Earth lightly over the Seed, which wout 
have too deep a Surface of Ground to-pierce through, we 
it coyer’d by the working of the Plough-Share In ligy 
Soils, this Labour is perform’d with a little Plough, thatti 
Earth may more effectually cover the Seed, which wens 
foon be. divefted of all its requifite Juices and Subftana 
if only a thin Surface of Soil was drawn over it by t 
Harrow. | NA 
Manure is altogether as important as Tillag 
Manures. It is fometimes required for the beft Lands, as 
is always neceflary to thofe that are weak, ) 

good Soil is not dung’d, when we require nothing from 
but a fmall Grain ; but even This will not be produced 
weak Land, without the Aid of a Manure. ale 
Chevalier. What are the particular Ingredients ‘hana 
Fertility to Land? Se : | 
Prior. This Manure, which compleats what the Dews. 
Heaven had begun, is the moft contemptible Subflance u 
the Face of the Earth; and is chiefly compo‘ed of t| 
Litter taken from Stables, and Sheep-folds.. Dove-hobil 
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Coops, and the Dwellings of all domeftick Animale, 
wif Manures that differ in their Degrees of Heat; and 
ich being blended’ together, as well as quench’d and 
rected by each other, replenifh the Land with all the 
tility it had loft. 

€ may add to this Intermixture, all forts of Straw, 
ble, Shells of Palle, ufelefs Leaves, and the Refu of 
tden-Herbage. Rotten Wood has ever more Subftance 
prolific Salts, than any of the other Manures I have 
tion’d. Prudent Farmers throw together, either in 
or feveral Heaps, Chimney and Oven-Soot, together 
HéRaes, the Hair of Animals, Cuttings of Leather, 
15 Of Beafts, Bark of Trees, Lees of Wine, Sediments of 
| Malt-Daft, Tanners Baik, and Dyers Lees. They 
wife wafh the whole with Soap-Suds, which are com- 
ily thrown out of the Laundry as ufelef ; though Soap 
mpregnated with Oil and Salts, which are the principal 
ments of Plants. 

lo kind of Manure has more prolific Qualities than the 
“which is fivept from populous Cities, and efpectally 
F, where a great number of Kitchens, and Dyers of - 
bl, aré continually difcharging into the Streets a fat and 
‘Sediment, which is very beneficial to Corn. 

ihe Husbandmen, in fome Countries, fave the expenfive. 
diage of Dung, by imparking Sheep, and fometimes 
&, on the Land intended to be manured. 

Bevalier. I have feen fevefal Parks of this 

re, They are fquare Inclofures *, made of Parks. 
#Twigs, in which the Sheep are fhut up 

mg Night. But how is it poffible for them to continue 
Wed, in fuch a manner, to the Injuries of the Air? 

ior. The Nights are mild and fupportable, from the 
of Fune to November; and Parks may be wed, with- 


hele Inclefures are form'd of Ofer-Hurdles, ten Feet in 
ich, and fix in Height, and are fupported by Stays laid cr: fs the 
» amd flanting towards the Earth. Four of thefe Hurdles will 
2 fifteen Sheep. On each fide, another Hurdle is difpofed only 
eth, in order to contain as many hfteens of Sheep. But if à 
ted of thefe Catt'e are inclofed in a long Square, which bas only 
Turdle fur its Breadth, another hundred may be inix duced by: 
dition cf one Hurdlean Breadth, by which means the Inclofure 
je immediat-ly doubled. Gé 
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out the leaft detriment, during that Pe:iod. The Wool | 
the Sheep is likewile foften’d, and brought to Perfection, E 
its being alternatcly expo'ed to Dewsand Sun-fhine. Itt 
always cuflomary to form two Parks or Inclolures, cont 
guous to each others. one of which is full, and the othe 
continues empty, becaufe the Sheep are removed out of om 
into the other, at three in the Morning, that a fuccefliw 
Warmth may be imparted to all the Land. ‘The two Park 
are afterwards transferr’d to a new Situation, in order to pet 
frm the fame Fun@ions the next Night; and with thes 
the Shepherd likewife removes his little rolling Hut, whee 
he fhuts himflf up in the Evening, with his faithtal Dog 
that he may be prepared to guard his Fleck from Wolvy 
and Robbers. Ye eA 
Chevalier. The Peafants, in fome Parts, burn the Tut 
that covers their Land; and I could be glad to know wha 
Advantage they derive from a Praétice. that covers all th 
Country with a hideous Gloom of Smoak. - me 
Prior. Your Curiofity, Sir, fhall be fatisfied. Befides th 
Manures I have already mention’d, there is another, whic 
icexceedinele efleem'd, and qualified to fuppiy the Place « 
all the ref, efpecially on fat Lands, if a fufficient Quantiti 
of it can be obtain’d. The Manure, of which I am {peaking 


he 1 


is Afhes, and particularly tho‘ of Wood, or any othe 
Matter that has a due Subftance, and is impregnated wit 
nutrimental Particles. Soap-Afhes * are found, by Expt 
rience, to be very ufeful. ‘The Afhes of all forts.of Hen 
-and Brambles are the only Refource of the Inhabitants 
Ardennes, and feveral other Countries ;- where the Growth 
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{ conjunétion with Thorns and Briars. They afterwards 
tak up the Ground with a Pick-Ax, it not being praëtica- 
| for the Plough to pafs amidft the Stumps that remain in 
Earth. The Afhes, which they then fcatter upon the 
md, are always repaid witha rich Harvelt. 
Some Farmers relerve Afhes, Soot, and all Manures of 
-eafy Carriage, for the mat diftant Parts of their Land. 
Mers intermix Afhes with Straw, and carefully referve the 
ole, either in a Pit, lined with Brick or Stone, or, at 
, on a Clayey Soil, where nothing can be loft. ‘The 
ft judicious Farmers have likewife the Precaution te 
ike an advantageous Ufe of the Projeétion of a Roof, when 
8 capable of floping over the whole Heap, and preventing 
Rain, or any other Flow of Water from wafhing away 
Oil and Salis, which conflitute the chief Merit of the 
jure. When a Stock of Compolt is not properly fecured 
ithe bottom, or cover’d with fome Shelter, it frequently 
enerates into a ufelefs Sediment. 
Chevalier. I fhall be careful to remember this Obfer- 
on. | 
‘ior. This Compoft is fpread over the Land, at the fe- 
d'or third Tillage, but moft commonly at the feconds 
: the Salts may be fufficiently diflolved, and blended with 
Earth, before they can fuftain any Difipation. 
Whecalier. It is very furprifing, that our Food fhould be 
tured by the Inftrumentality of fuch vile and naufeous 
terials. ; 
Prior. Say rather, my dear Chevalier, that it proves 
ry happy Circumftance, and is juftly entitled to our 
ration ; fince thofe Things, that are moft offenfive to us, 
ifaddenly changed into the Accommodations we chiefly 


\fure, and am fenfblé that my Conceptions are always 
jeous, when I indulge any complaining Expoñulations 
nft the Works of God. This Mafs of Impurities would 
aily accumulated all around us, and would render our 
pitations pernicious and infupportable, if we had not an 
bortunity of difpofing it in a proper Place. 

‘rior, There is fomething more fill; for we not only 
\difcharge it on our Lands, but are agreeably compell’d, 


heir need of it, to free our felves from this offenfive 


Chevalier. I enter into your Thought, Sir, with — 
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Mafs. Let us remove it then to a fufficient Diftance 5 | 
us even banifh it from our Thoughts, and be only atten 
to the lovely Verdure, into which it has been fo happ 
converted, in order to be render’d the Source of Riches 4 
Delight. Gardeners are as. incapable of | transform| 
: Subftances, and changing Straw into Gold, as Philofophl 
themfelves. A Hand more potent than their own enricg 
them, by educing, from this vile Refufe, the melting Melk 
the vinous Peach with its fplendid Hue, the Juicy-Fig, | 
prefumed Pear, and the foodful Corn ; whofe Tale, thow 
it be fimple, is always attractive, and is counted preferai 
to the mof delicately poignant and exalted Flavours, 

Chevalier. This Transformation is daily accomplifl 
in our View, though the Manner of it be imperceptible. | 

Prior. Hitherto we have only mention’d fuch Mami 
as impart a tranfient Fertility ; but there are others, whii 
in fome meafure, change the Nature of the Soil ixelf| 
render it prolific for twenty or thirty Years.at leaf. 

The firft Manure proper for effecting thefe lafting Chang, 
is Marl, which is a Species of white Clay that is friable, ns 
withflanding its Fatnefs. This is found in Beds of differe 
Degrees in Depths and-when it has been fpread over q 
Land, it diflolves, and, by its Incorporation with the Ear) 
contributes to its Fertility. It warms and animatest 
coldeft, as well as the flrongeft Soils; but its real Funéti 
is to meliorate thin Land, which it impregnates wi 
Salts, and prevents its immoderate Evaporation, by ca 
denfing its Parts, : sk a 

This precious Manure was known to the Greeks, a 
Romans, and likewife to our Anceftors the Gauls *, W 
may, perhaps, have fome Difficulty te procure a fufficia 
Quantity of white Marl, fince it is not very common; 
feveral Naturalifts are of opinion, that Beds of Potters Cla 
and other compact Subftances, which are almoft univerfal 
under our Feet at unequal Depths, would produce t 
fame Effect. They even affure us, that they have: mai 


frequent Experiments of its Efficacy, in feveral ona 


generally with equal Succefs +. It is very cultomary, 
* Plin. Hitt. nat. L 17. € à 
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ieland, to uie white Clay, on thin Lands, fome of which, 
nen they have been intermixed with the firft Clay that 
uid be found in the Neighbourhood, were produétive of 
e Wheat, for the {pace of forty-eight Years.’ 
[The fame Benefits that are derivable from Marl, and 
haps from good white Clay, may be imparted by Sand 
H Gravel to thofe Soils that are ftrong and moift, and 
nofe Parts are not eafily feparated. _Thele prolific Quali- 
srefide, more peculiarly, in a Species of dry Earth, that 
oft commonly found near Mines of Iron. 
Whofe Perfons, who are able to bear the Expence of a 
me-Kiln near their Farms, and can eafily be furnith’d 
ME fach Stones as are proper to be calcined, or diflolved 
lire, may ftrengthen the lighteft Lands, and fubdue the 
Bdeft into Pliancy. ~ 
IPhofe Shells, which are fometimes found in Beds, or 
we Heaps, under the Earth, or about its Surface 3 the 
is likewife-of Oyfters and Mufcles; Sea-Sand, and 
ge, which isa kind of Herb that grows on the Shores. — 
ubevalier. I know it very well, and have feen Paniers of 
uters cover’d with it. 
Prior. Ail Parcels of Matter whatever, that are capable 
producing large Quantities of Salts, will communicate 
tility, when they are properly difpofed upon Land. 
jt will frequently be fufficient to form an Intermixture of 
fal Earths, and to dig a Pit, to the Depth of a few 
Jt, and in the Corner of a Field, for the working up of 
(Compelition. We daily meet with Inftances of OËco- 
ny in Husbandry, by which marfhy Soils, that were 
irely ufelefs, and even unfalutary and pernicious, are 
werted into excellent Soils, by being fupplied with 
vel, at a time when the Horfes are unemploy’d in any 
r Work. 
l'he Invention of fertilizing Lands, by an Intermixture 
lhe Surface, not only with white Clay, but likewife 
n the firft common Earth that occurs in digging, is far 
n being any Novelty ; fince it was prattifed in P/izy’s 
ne, by the Inhabitants of the Countries adjacent to 
gz and Bonne. 
‘ou may judge, my dear Chevalier, by all the Species 
Manures, which are every where to be found either on 
Surface, or in the Bowwels of the Earth ; what a me, 
his | x 
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of Expedients are offer’d, by Providence, to Man, for | 
Supply of his Neceflities, and to correct the Infertility 
his Land. His Domain is not limited to the Surface off 
Soil, but he is made con{cious,-that the Deity has be 
pleafed to conftitute him the Mafter and Monarch of | 
Earth, by leaving to his Induftry, the honourable Cara 
its Improvement and Melioration. : 1 

Let thefe Preparatives to Husbandry be our Subjeé il 
this Day. We will take another Opportunity to depog 
‘the Corn in the Earth, and fhall then endeavour to pur 
it through all its Progrefs, till we have at. lait converte 
into Bread. | ‘ a 1 

Chevalier. If we are Mafters of fo many Expedients | 
the Improvement of Land, all Complaints of the I 
‘Qualities of the Soil we poflefs are very unjuft, fince ti 
may be rectified by a little Labour. el 

Prior. {can inform you of a very fingular Event} 
which I my felf was a Speétator, for fome Years. : | 

‘The whole Patrimony of a certain Peafant confifted 
two little Spots of Ground, which would hardly producx 
{mall Crop of Oats, or Turky Wheat.. The poor Mani 
defirous of raifing a Growth of Corn, but as he was 
provided either with Cattle or Manure, he open’d ail 
. in a Corner of one of his Pieces of Land, and dug onu 

black Sand, which he f{catter”d over the Surface of | 
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bevalier. This Crefinus had received his Freedom, and 
fterwards purchafed a Piece of Ground, from which he 
nired, by indefatigable Labour, much finer Harvefts 
à any of his Neighbours, who had the largeft Tracts 
and. ‘Thefe all beheld’ him with jealous Eyes, and ~ 
ued him with having recourfe to Incantations, in order 
improve his own Land, by improverifhing theirs. ‘The 
Vile fammon’d him to appear before'the People of Rome, 
he accordingly paid his attendance, with his Daughter, 
p was a hale Country Girl, in a decent Habit. He 
wife produced, before his Judges, all the Eyuipage of 
Husbandry ; the Implements were in good Condition,, 
Mattocks were very weighty ; the Size of.the Plough 
enormous; and his Oxen were all fat. The/e, faid he, 
Romans, are the magical Infiruments I employ; there 
indeed, Jome others, which I am incapable of producing 3 
van the Sweats of my Brow, and my Labours by Day and 
7. This natural Eloquence gain’d all the Votes in his 
our, and he was acquitted by the unanimous Voice of 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


Chevalier. T HE Land is already prepared, and 
requires nothing now but the Seed. | 
Prior. The Seed fhould be well 
The Choice  chofen and fleep’d in a lixivions Liquor, pre 
‘OF the Se vidé ra ite Plantain: The right Choice of 
it, confifts in felecting fuch as have a promifing Afpea, andi 
have been carefully winnow’d, and purified from Tares,, 
and other improper Grain. It will be prudent, at particu-\ 
lar Times at leaft, to procure the Seed from a Soil, fome: 
Leagues diftant from That, in which we intend to fow its} 
for Corn will be apt to degenerate, by being always planted | 
in the fame Earth, where it exhaufts the Juices that are: 
agreeable to it; whereas it finds a new fupply in Land | 
where it has never been fet. i 
‘Chevalier. The molt pafe& (Com is undoubtedly | 
chofen. a 
Prior. ‘The Seed, though it be finely plump, and free i 
from all Impurities, fhould, however, be the Produce of à 
SOL 
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lil, inferior, in fome degrees of Heat and Fertility, ta 
wurown. The Tranfition from an indifferent Srate to a 
eter, is eafy ; but when an excellent Nourifhment is 
anged for one that is lefs perfet, the Nature of the Seed 
injured by that Proceeding, and its thriving State will be 
danger of declining. 

WGbevalier. What are the Ingredients, Sir, of that Lixi- 
im, through which, you fay, the Seed mutt pafs, before 

h Plantation? 
rior. Seeds are properly prepared, by 

Ming them through a Lixivium of Their Preparation; 
mick Lime, or by fleeping them, five or 

Hours, in a Brine made for that purpofe. It is nfual to 
ur into a large Basket a hundred and twenty Pounds 
eight of Corn, which is a Quantity, fufficient for fow- 
pan Acre of Land. The Basket and Seed may be then 
inged, for fome Hours, in a Veffel, which, on that 
cañon, mult contain twenty Pounds of Lime, and about 
me or ten Pails of Water. The Corn fhould afterwards be 
ped in the Sun, or it may be fhook about in a Veffel, 
merein three Pound of Salt-Petre, or half that quantity o 
lum, or only two Ounces of Verdigreefe have beendiffolved 
‘Water. Some Perfons ufe Vitriol, and others common 
Ice 
The Brine is fometimes compofed of Salts, extraéted 
ithe Afhes of all forts of Plants; but fome People think 
a better Method to drench the Seed in the Lees of Wine, 
the Dregs of Olives. ‘There are Husbandmen, who 
hy mix their Corn with bruifed Lime, and fow both the 
8 and the other; leaving to the Air and Rain, the care of 
perfing the Salts and Spirits of this Intermixture, under 
+ Furrows. 

bevalier. Thefe Methods are not new, but were ap- 
vved even in Virgil’s Time*; for that great Poet 
blares, 


Tove feen the Seed oft temper'd for the Soi, 
With poinant Nitre, or the Lees of Oil. 


® Semiua vidi equidem nuultos medicare {erentes, eT 
Æcitro prius, aut nigra perfundere amurca, Geerg . +, 
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Prior. Their Efficacy has always been confrm’d by Ex: 
perience. ‘This Brine fortifies the Corn againft fevers 
Diftempers, to which it is obnoxious. The brackt 
Flavour it diffufes, difgufts, and chafes away the Worms 
and Moles, and Field-Mice, that would otherwife devout 
the Corn inthe Earth. Experience has likewife made? ii 
evident, that all lixivated Seeds are improved in their Few 
tility, and render’d more fuccefsful. ‘There ase fome Hut 
bandmen, who are fo fully perfuaded of the good Effects a 
their preparatory Compofition, that inftead of a hundred ana 
twenty Pounds of Corn, they only employ two thirds, 05 
even but half that quantity ;, and mix, for each Acre, fixty 
or feventy Pounds of Corn, with chopp’d Straw, that the 
Hand of the Sower may be fill'd as ufual. 7 
A fingle Grain, in confequence of fuch a Preparation) 
has been frequently known to fhoot up feven oreight Stems: 
. each of which has fupported an Ear, which contain’d more 
than fifty Grains. ‘The Number of Stems produced by one 
Seed is fometimes prodigious, and they have amounted te 
more than thirty *. 2.500 
Chevalier. I have heard you fay, Sir, that there is but one 
Bud in each Seed. = 
Prior. The Number of Stems, produced from one Graim 
of Corn, is a Fact too well attefted, to admit of any doubt. 
This Faët therefore, and a Variety of others, make it evident 
that I entertain’d a wrong opinion ; and. that inftead of only; 
one Bud, in each Grain, there isreally a Pacquet of thems 
the moft exterior of which fhoots out firft, and deftroys alfl 
the refit, by engrofling the Nourifhment from them, unlef 
the adjacent Earth be impregnated with a fufficient Supply; 
of vegetable Principles, for their Support. ‘This Profufion: 
of Buds, which are unfolded in proportion to the Quantity; 
of Salts, and other nutrimental Ards acquired by them in: 
the Earth, may be confider’d as an Invitation to us to be: 
inquifitive after the beft Expedients for their Improvement. | 
Chevalier. We have an ample Supply of all the different | 
Species of Salts; and ’tis poflible that we may hereafter be: 
able to furnifh the Earth, at a {mall Expence, with that! 
particular Species and juft Proportion of Salt, as will be: 
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ficient to promote its Fertility for many Years, and with- 


ut the kaft Intermifiion. 
| Prior. Its Produce would then be increafed to a third, 
+ perhaps one half more than it now affords. 
Chevalier. We mutt, however, purfue the old Methods, 
ll thefe Di(coveries are obtain’d; and I thall now be glad 
p know the proper Time for fowing. > 
| Prior. The Species of Corn that até fown 
wfore the Winter-Seafon, are the autumnal Corn. 
Wheat, Barley, and Rye. 1 fuppole, Sir, you 
e not unacquainted with the Nature of Wheat, in general ; 
at there’are fome Species of it that are not very common; 
Bthe red, and white Pollard-Wheat ;. the formerof which 
; fown in Spring, and thelatter is fown in Dauphiné and 
anders; Touzelle, which is common in Languedoc 3 and 
pelt, which the Germansufe more than ourfelves. 
_ Rye is the Food of the poor People, and thrives 
n the worft Soils, and the drieft Years. Its re- Rye. 
efhing Qualities are frequently an Inducement ; 
4 feveral Perfons to intermix a {mall Quantity of it with 
Wheat, which it-renders more tender and agreeable, and 
‘dds to it apleafing Frefhnef. The, dry. and degenerate 
mind of Rye, which is call’d horned orSpur-Corn, is only 
Ht to be thrown away3. and it occafions fatal Diftempers in 
hof Countries where it is ufed by the Inhabitants, 
‘Starch-Corn, or autumnal Barley, is fown 
eforethe Winter-Seafon. The Spike of this Stareh-Corn, 
Brain has four Sides, whereas the common 
warley has only two. It is cut in. the Month of Fuze, 
ad proves very ferviceable to poor People, till the Harvett 
upplies them with their Winter Provifion. It may be 
ut while it continues green, and it fhoots up two or three 
limes. . Horfes are. equally fond of the Straw and the 
Grain. 

The fmall Grains, which are fown,in March, are Oats, 
ind Barley ; Lentils, and little round Beans. : 
The Oat-Harveit is an important Article in Oats, 
Commerce, becaufe this Grain is the princi- 
al Food, of Horfes. Itislikewile mace into a falutary 
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- Chevalier. What can be the ule of that large woodd 
Roller, which is drawn by a Hore, over a Field of Oaz 

that are newly fhot up? ake ; 
Prior, It comprefies too lax a Soil clofe to the Root 
and, by rendring the Surface a little compact, prevents az 
immoderate Evaporation, during the fir Heats. | 
Barley, though it be not altogether {0 ufefi 
Barley. as Rye, is the Nourishment of a Multitude «1 
Animals. The Spaniards feed their Horfe 
. with it, inftead of Oats, and it makes fine Bread , tho” thi 
‘Tafte of it is not very agreeable to thofe, who have not bees 
habituated to it. This Grain is likewit the principal Tra 
gredient of Beer, and it furnifhes us with Ptifanes, Grub 
and. refrefhing Creams. AE a. 
Chevalier. That agreeable Water, which we call Orgeat. 
is undoubtedly made with this Grain, | wee | 
'. Prior. A Pafte, compofed of Barley-Meal, may be one 
of its Ingredients, if you pleafe ; butit is generally rade with 
Melon-Seeds, mix’d with Sugar, and fome fcented Water. 
Lentils, little round Beans, Lupines or wild Peas, anc) 
feveral other Species of {mall Grain, are either fown apart: 
or intermix’d at pleafure. Their Straw affords ‘a gode 
Food for Beafts of Burden, Cows: and. Sheep, and the 
Grain itfelf is given to Horfes, Swine ‘ahd Fowls. Lentils: 
which are fo much difregarded in the Country, are in great 
efleem at Paris, and contribute, at leaft, to the Regularity 
of the Courtes brought to our Tables. a 
_ Black or Saracen Corn, which, according to the com mont 
Tradition, was imported on our Coafts, by the Saracerssi 
when they came to infult us, towards the Expiration of thes 
firft Race of our Kings, isa fmall fable Grain, of a triangle! 
lar Form. It proves an agtéeablé Food to Fowls, and pare 
ticularly to Pheafants, and its Flowers afford the Bees a des! 
licious Regale. he 
Millet is the fmallef Species ‘of Corn, : and, | 


among other Ufes, to which it is appropriated, it! 
fupplies Canary Birds and Ortolans with their : 
moft delightful Nourifhment. | Bd 


Panic, or bearded Corn, which ought not to | ) 


Pari.  confounded with the bearded Corn, which is made | 


into excellent Bread, is a Species of large Millet, | 


Millet, 


whofe Stem ris to the height of eight or nine Feet, 3 
‘ Rice, 
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Rice,.which is but little cultivated in France, 

elights in Shade, and in Lands that are rather Rice: 
oift than fat. . It might, in fome mealure, be 
Mvantageous to fow this Grain in our marfhy Lands, which 
re fo ufelefs at prefent. Rice isa very nourifhing Diet, 
d much. ufed. in Soops: It is the ufual Food of the 
‘afern People, and the Chinefe brew it into a Drink, 
thich ferves them inftead of Wine. | 
 Mayz, or Turky Corn, is a large Grain, almoft 

bund, fomething angular, and about the fize of Mayz. 
common Pea. One Species of it is yellow, 

nother réd, and a third fort is colour'd like Marble. The 
fomplexion ofits Skin is extremely varied. It affords a very 
vhite, and fometimes a yellowifh Meal, and its Tafte is: 
iender'd agreeable by ule. It proves a. good Ingredient in 
lagoûts, and may. be-made into Bread and Cakes. ?Tis 
waftomary, likewife, to boil it 3 and This isthe Manner, in 
vhich the People of 4fa and America prepare it for their 
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plded in feveral large Skins, almoft as ftrong as Parchment ;. 
ty means of which, the Grains are preierved from all 
umidity, and the Depredations of Birds. Every Spike is 
jompofed of eight Sides, or Ranges, each of which contains 
thirty Grains ; the wholeeight yield two hundred and forty s. 
the Produé&t therefore of one Stem generally exceeds feven 
wundred; and if we reckon no more than three S:ems, the 


‘nd all thele {pring from the fingle Grain that was planted: 
bn the Earth. j | 


seneficial Qualities of the Grain, has already induced the: 
-Jusbandmen to plant it in feveral of our Soutdera Pi ovinces 3. 
and they have derived great Advantages from their Labours, 


this Corn is not only much more abundant, but likewife 
more certain than any other; and its Goodnef is more 
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Grains they produce “will amount to above two thoufand 3. 


This prodigious Fecundity, in conjunétion with the 


bfpecially with refpect to their Poultry. The Harveit of 
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unimpaired by the Generality of thofe Diftempers tl 
prove defirudtive to other Grain. You fe, Sir, there; 
fome Countries, where Experiments are made without az 

- detriment; but This happens not to be our Method. VW 
‘begin with condemning every Praétice that is not eff 
blifh’d among us, and are generally fo modelt, as to imagii 
‘our Conduét to be the Medel of what is proper to | 
done. | 

Thefe, my dear Chevalier, are the different Species 
nutrimental Grain; but there are other Seeds, which az 
planted to great advantage, in feveral of our Lands. 

va Thefe are, firft, the oily Seeds, which a: 
Oily Seeds. fown towards Spring. The chief of thefe az 

. Cole-feed, which produces a Species of Cal 
bage; Rape-feed, which muft not be confounded with th 

Seed of Turneps; Sefamum and Poppey-feed. Thefe az 
all productive of Oil for Lamps, and likewife for the dreflim 
of Wool. The Oil extracted from Camomile, and fevers 
other Plants, is ufed in medicinal Preparations; and th 
Poppy-Oil is eaten in feveral Provinces. ey 

Chevalier. Is there not reafon te be apprehenfive of if 

Pioving as foporiferous as Opium, which is likewifeex 
tracted from Poppies? pee Se 

Pricr. I don’t believe it comparable to the Oil ¢ 

Provence, but it is daily eaten without any prejudicia 
Effeét. The Opium, which flows from an Incifion madi 
in the Head of a Poppy almoft ripe, is intirely different fron 
the Oil, which is drawn from the Seed. : ie 

After this Account of the oily Seeds, it will be proper t¢ 

take notice of the various Claffes of Plants that are {own ir 
open Lands; as Saffron, Senvie, Hops, Hemp, Woad! 


Saffron, which is the beft Revenue of fome 

_ Safftan. Provinces, and particularly’ of Part of Gatinois; 
where it grows in perfeétion, is 8 Plant that rifee 

from a bulbous Root. Atthe end of two Years, it will 
bloffom in the Months of September and Ofvier. The 
Flowers are beautiful, and beara Pointal, which ris from: 
their Bottom, and is divided into three Branches, which are! 
called Darts. hele are the only Parts of the Flower that 
are uled, as being what is properly cailed the Saffron. Il 
‘ 18! 
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is. employ’d by Dyers, and our Cooks fometimes ufe it, 
jo colour their Ragoût with a lightred. Io a word, x 
js exceedingly efleem’d by the Northern People. 

Senvie is a very {mall Grain, yielding a yellow 


farina, which, with an Intermixture of Vinegar, Seaviev:. 


or new Wine, to correct its Poinancy, is what we 
yall Muftard. 
| Hops, which are propagated from Seed, Sets 


ind Roots, produce a Flower that gives Hops}. 


jtrength to Beer, and chiefly contributes to its 


Agreeablenefs. ‘They accomplith their Growth, by twining ; 
jound long Poles, in cultivated Lands, which are: 


liftinguifh'd by the Name of Hop-Grounds. The: Uf,, 

which is made of Hops, in the Liquour drank in cold 
Countries, and the Manner of raifing them on Props, has: 

liven the Plant the Appellation of the Nortlern Vine. . 

| fhall not acquaint you with any Particulars ‘relating to : 


Hemp and Flax, fince they have been the Subjeét of a toe x 


ner Converfation * 

| Woad, Madder, ees Weld, are fown in feveral 
our Provinces, for the: Uk of Dyers... Woad,  Woad:. 
hich is likewife called Wade, is properly a Pafte, 
nade with the powder’d Leaves:-of a Plant that is fown in: 
trong Soils, and a-hot Climate, like Languedoc, where it iss 
much cultivated. The Leaves of this Plant are firft bruifed, , 
hd then fteep’d in Water, for feveral fucceflive Months. . 
l'he Sediment, which finks to the: bottom, is work’d into : 
| Pafte, and then fentto the Dyers. 

The little Woad of Normandy. only differs from the - 
ther, as-itis a leffer Plant, and'is likewife prepared with : 
hme Variation from the other Method. ‘This Pafte, which. 
Hords a blue Dye,.is the Bafis of moft other ‘Tinétures... 
indigo, which preduces a more perfect Blue, is not a Pafte: 

| pulverized Leaves ; but the Juiceror Sediment of a: 

dant, which has been immerfed, for fome time, in Water. . 

‘he Plant itfelf is cultivated both in the -E aft-and ef. 
Widtes. 
| The Roots -of Weld furnifh .a.red Dye. : The : 
plant flourifhes in light and moift Soils, andin . Weld: 
darfhes . that have been draind. We may 
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form a Judgment of its Nature, by its fucceisful Growth | 
the Ifland of Ze/and, from whence we are furnifh’d wath tl. 
fineft Species. ba: | 
Madder-is another Plant, which is eafily cu 
Madder. tivated in light Soils; it affords a yelloo 
Tinéture, and is likewife an Ingredient in gree 
‘and other Dyes. | | | | 
| The laft Chf of Seeds fown in arable Lande 
Fuller is That of Tefil, or Fuller’s Thiftle. The fhagg 
_ “Fhiftle. Heads of this Plant are ufeful in raifing the Nz 
on Woollen-Cloth, and rendring it impenetrable: 
the Air, by means of the delicate Down, with which the 
cover all the Surface of that Manufa@ture. This Plas 
profpers beft in a light Soil. | ee 
’ Gheualier. Tehave feen Tobacco, which is fo much ufes 
thrive to perfection in very bad Land ;.and it ought te | 
confign’d to thofe Provinces where the Soil is unfertile, an 
which the Cultivation of this Plant would certainly e: 
rich. be 
Prior. There are Varieties of other-ufeful Seeds, whe: 
Nature correfponds with the Quality of fuch Land as yo 
have mention’d, as you may judge by the Detail I hay 
given you of the feveral Species. All forts of Soils are cap; 
ble of Melioration, and the Facility in chufing proper See 
for that Effect has occafion’d thofe prudent Regulation 
which have limited the Culture of Tobacco. to our. foreig 
Settlements; fince it is often the only Plant, which can | 
raifed there with any confiderable advantage. | 
Chevalier. Will you be fo good, Sir, as to inform n 
when the ufe of Tobacco was originally introduced amo» 
us? { have been told that it has not been very long. 
vogue. | 


_ Prior. In the Year 1560, Monfieur Nice 
An hiftorical who refided in Portugal, in the Quality. 
Account of \ 
Fobacco,  ambaflador from the Court of France, fo 
© © Part of his Garden with the Seeds of 4h 
' Plant, which he-had received of fome curious Perfons, wl 
brought them from a Part of Mexico, called Tobacco ; ax 
where the Natives diftinguifh’d the Plant by the Name 
Petun, The extraordinary Succefs, which attended t 
Application of. its Leaves to fome particular Ulcers, gave! 
the Reputation.of an excellent Vulnerary. Monfieur 
16) 
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nt this Plant to Queen Catherine of Medicis, and from. 
efe Circumffances it acquired the feveral fucceflive Names: 
f Queens Herb, Nicotiana, Petun, and Tobacco; the lak: 
f which Names, it has imparted to one of the little 47. 
Fes, where it fucceeds better than in any other Country. 
‘ts different Ufes are now univerfally known 3 it refembles 

jur Henbane of Canada, in its principal Operation, which: 
ionfifts in ftimulating the Nerves, and afiecting-them with: 
| Kind of convulfive Motion. 

| Chevalier. Can this Motion, which feems to be an [re . 
kgularity forced upon Nature, be produétive of any good: 
iffet ? 

Prior. It undoubtedly is qualified to free us-from any: 
edundant Humour; and it then becomes a falutary Re-» 
edy. But is there any reafon to fuppofe that Health can: 
oly be fecured by a conftant Recourfe to this Remedy ; or 
jan we imagine we derive any real Relief, from being every’ 
Moment affected with Convulfons > 

| Let us, however, refume our Subject. - Of 
il the different Seeds we have mention’d, 
jame are planted ‘ingle, others in Pairs, and 
in Holes equally diftant from one another. A third fort is 

own, either with a fingle or a double Caft;. and this latter 

Method is ufed with Corn.. When the Husbandman has 

broken his Land into {mall Parts, either for Wheat, or Rye, . 
hich are fown in the Months of September and Offober x or 

jor the March Grains, which: are fet in that Month, and 

likewife in Apri/ x inflead of being fo fuperftitious as to wait 

jor any certain Period of the Moon, which would. caufe 

him to lofe the fine Days that are. prefented to him, he: 
faftens his long Bag before him, into which he pours a 
Meafure of the Grain, and winds the Extremity of the Bag 
‘ound his left Arm, that he may have it at his full Command. 
He then fills his other Hand, advances in a dirett Line, and 
featters the Seed with a circular Caft, by carrying his Hand 
ro his left Shoulder.. He afterwards fills his Hand a fecond 
time, and dire€ts its Motion by That of his right Foot. In 
his manner does he proceed, and with a Movement, whole 
Jufinefs and Regularity are very pleafing to the Eye of a 
Spectator. .- ; 

| Chevalier. Is Pleafarethen confülted in this particular 
Motion? = 7 


The Manner 


of fowing. |. 


Prior. 
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Prior. By no means, Sir; and the Exaétnels, wit 
which he performs it, is only calculated for the equi 
Diftribution of the Seed. When he has fill’d one Space: 
Ground, he turns off into a new Line, whofe Diftam 
froma the other is adjufted by the Extent of the Caf. T°? 
Corn begins to vegetate, when it has been four and twens 
Hours in the Earth. ts | en 
When the Article of fowing is compleated, the Husbans 
man begins to enjoy fome Refpite from his Labour; and 0) 
of his greatelt Satisfations, at that time, is to walk over H 
Ground, and fee a Field, that was dry and naked a fe: 
days ago, entirely cover d with a beautiful Verdure. H: 
Ffeart then exults with Joy, at thefe favourable Omens off 
feriile Harveit. ps L 
Chevalier. Let ns attend him in his Walk, and fhare hi 
Contemplation on the Progrefs madeby the Grain, from th 
Moment itis firft unfolded, till the Seafon when its Fru; 
appears. | a 
Prior. This amiable Operation of Nature begins to H 
Withdrawn from our View, and the Seafon, when by oper 
meg the Earth I could have fhewn you the Seed newly fhe 


forth, isunhappily elapfed. I, however, have found out a: 
_Expedient for procuring you a fight of this Procefs, withow 


any difficulty. I have caufed feveral Grains of Corn, ana 
Seeds of all kinds, to fhoot forth in the open Air, withou: 
any Affiftance from the Earth ; and will now acquaint you 
with the Method for obtaining this Efe@. You are to lay 
the Seed on a light Spread of Wool, which muft be fup: 
ported by a leaden Plate, pierced through with fevera: 
Holes, which ought» to be fomething large. When thi. 
Plate is placed over a great Veflel, always flld with clean 


- Water, and which ought frequently to be renew’d, it wil) 


draw up a Moïfture into the Wool, which performs the 
Funûions of Earth to the Seeds, 'Thefé will begin to thoos 
in a few Days, and their Roots will be gradually extended 
to the Water; and though they will then. acquire fewer 
Juices than they would imbibe from the Earth, they will, 
however, be fuccefsful in their Vegetation ; efpecially: if thet 
Water be changed, and likewife intermix’d with a {mall 
quantity of Salt. I have compared the Circum flances,; 
which attend the Seeds in the Weol, with thofe that occur 

co 
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them in the Earth, and find the Procefs to be much the 


me. 
)When a Seed has been in the Ground about two Days, 
ie Juices, which’ {well it, are communicated to the Bud, 
hd caufe it to fhoot. This Bud is always lodged in one of 
He extreme Parts of the Seed; and that Portion of it, 
hich lies near the Surface, is the little Root of the future 
pant. That part of the Bud, which is next to the inward 
ubflance of the Seed, is the Stem and Head of the Plant. 
the generality of Seeds are compofed of two Pieces, called 
obes, and which are, at firft, united by a common 
joldage, whofe Texture is more or lefs fubftantial.. When 
he Seed is {well’d by the Juices of the Earth, the Lobes 
urft their Covering, in confequence of which, they-are fe- 
arated from each other; and they then furnifh the young 
dant with the fine milky Nourifhment, with which they 
be impregnated. They are likewile ftrengthen’d by the 
rocefs of Vegetation ; they fhoot out ofthe Earth, in order 
| perform the Office of feminal Leaves to the Plant, and 
lither away, when it has exhaufted them of their nutri- 
Hental Fluid, and no longer needs their Afiltance.. You 
jill obferve every Particular of this Progrefs, in feveral 
becies of Beans, as alfo in Peas, and the Seeds of Citruls, 
id Melons; and I think the Inflances I have now offer’ d 
8 fufficient. | 

‘There are other Seeds, whofe Foldage is not feparated 
(to two Parts, in order to furnifh the two frit Leaves ; and 
0? it fupplies the tender Plant with-its original Nourifh- 
ent; it continues in the Earth, where it fhrinks into 
Vrinkles, and withers. in proportion to. the Strength the 
lant acquires, by extracting more fubftantial Juices from 
ie Soil, You will experience this Procefs in Wheat and 
Millet, which I have carefully traced in their different Ac- 
ifions of Growth. 

| When a Grain of Corn has been depofited 

the Earth for the fpace of twenty. four- The Corn-bude 
pours, the Bud ufually begins to difengage . 

‘elf from the Subftance of the Grain, and fhoots out its 


arf; through which it forces its way. ‘Iwo other Roots 
ring forth, in a lateral Direétion, within a few days, and 
kurft through the Texture that cover'd them. Eachof ae 
É Fi eet is | tree 
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oot and Stem. ‘The Root.is at firft wrapt-up-in a kind of 
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three Roots is -fhagged with a number of Fibres, whid 
clofely twine about the faline Particles. of Earth that a 
prefented to them in their Progrefs, and extraét from the 
whatever is capable of nourifhing the young Plant, in ¢ 
junction with the Fluids it ftill derives. from the inwa 
Subflance of the Seed, to whofe Bottom the Plant extent 
feveral {mall Filaments. à sn) 
The Stem fhoots upwards, in as direéti 
The Stem. Line as it poflibly can form, while the te 
reftrial Juices habituate the Root to delcem 
by infinuating themfelves into its Pores, The fame Juic 
are likewife infrumental in raifing the Stem, while the A\ 
by flowing into its Peres, promotes the Continuance of tH 
Direction. ‘The Body of the Plant afcends infenfibl 
through a little Tegument that preferves it. ‘Tele forts : 
‘Teguments are very common in Plants; they likewife e 
compafs the generality of Flowers; and we may obfer 
them folded round the Buds of Leaves, in Trees. ‘Thi 
are fometimes lengthen’d, like a fecond Growth of femin 
Leaves, as is very evident in the expanding Gems of t1 
Chefnut-Tree ; but they foon wither, when no dangerä 
‘tends the Plant that was confign’dto their Care. - 
The Corn will begin to fhoot a little ve 
The Leaves. dant Point out of the Earth, about the fix: 
Day after its Plantation. This feeble Stem: 
only a Pacquet of Leaves folded over one another around th 
Spike, which ftill continues invifible, and is lodged int 
Heart. The firft Leaf of this Pacquet opens a little towan 
the Point, but its lower Part is always roll’d up in the ha: 
Covering, from whence it fprings. Some Days after th 
Procefs, the Foldage of the Seed, though it has fill form 
Remains of a milky Fluid, begins to fhrink, and fall ing 
Wrinkles. - : D | 
The Purfe, which inclofed the Roots, begins, to witht 
away, and all thefe tranfient Pieces foon die and difappea 
when they have accomplith’d the Funétions, for which the 
Were appointed. re 
If we clear away the Tegument of the Seed, and retrénc 
the Foldage from whence the Roots have fhot, as well! 
That, which emitted the Pacquet of long Leaves; we dha 


have nothing left but the Pacquet itfelf which contains th 


green Leaves, and. the seal Stem. ‘Thef Leaves, we 
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iy are unfolded in a proper manner, Will difcover the 
“Rudiments of four Tubes, which compofe the Stem, 
at whofe Extremity the Bud of the Spike will appear. — 
pm the £rft Knot, which is- neareft to the Roots, a Leaf 
lings forth, and performs the office of a Covering to a 
ond Tube. Another Leaf likewile rifes from the fecond | 
not, and wraps itfelf round the third Tube. The third | 
hot produces another Leaf, which enclofes a fourth Tube, : 
jether with the Spike. ‘The Space between the firft and . 
ond Knot, neareit the Roots, is then much larger than 
: Interval that feparates the fecond Knot from the third. 
the uppermoit of thefe Tubes; which are join’d into 
e another, rifes the Spike, which is eafily diftinguifh’d by 
» Roundne& and Tranfparency of its little Grains, that 
emble fo many Pearls. | 
When the green Leaves of the Corn have acquired fo 
nch Thicknefs, at the return of Spring, as to make it pro- 
ble, that the Stem will be impair d and crufh’d down un- 
x the Weight of the Spike ; the Husbandman introduces a 
ck of Sheep * into his Field, to nibble off the Points of 
2 Foliage, which ought to be confumed in a fhort Times. 


ük 
imency of a cold and inconitant Air: ‘The different Lodg- 
ents, that are to contain the future Grains, . begin to be en- 
ged ; and they fhoot out two kinds of Pifils, to receive 
» Powder from the Knot of Chives that appéar in a higher 
‘uation, and impart Fertility to the. Buds. When none- 
jthis Powder happens tobe difcharged, the Buds are un- 
oduétive, and the Covering, with its Contents, remains . 
it and ufelefs. 
‘When the Buds have lengthen’d and dilated that mealy 
flance, to which they are united. by Branches that may 
| call’d the feminal Roots, the Foldage, and likewife the: 
ft Leaves, which extracted from the Earth and Air fuch 
lices and Spirits as. were proportion’d to the delicate ‘Tex- 
ire of the Stem, begin to wither away 5. and as the Stem, 


Pi Ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariftis, _ phere ï 
‘Lasuriem fegetum tenera depaftit in hebas . Georg. xl 
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4s then flrengthen’d, it operates with more Vigour by itt| 
It divefts the Leaves of their nutrimental Juices, which 
engroffes to it{elf, though in reality they are only to enrg 
the Spike, which it bears. | 
Chevalier. When you have fortified the Stem, Sir, | 
much as you pleale, it will only have a Breadth of t4 
twelfths of an Inch, to ftrengthen a Height of four or fl 
Feet, and fometimes more. How is it poffible then for! 
weak a Trunk to fupport the Spike, with all its Graii 
My Life depends on the Prefervation ofthis Plant, and wil 
I confider, that the leaft Wind lays it low; it creates ;| 
fome Inquietude. : ote: | 
Prior. 1 confefs you have reafon to be furpriféd, thate 
precious a Spike fhould be fuftain’d by fuch a flender as 
lofty Stem, which is deftitute of Shelter and Support, aa 
is planted in the Midft of a vaft Field, where all the Wim 
have, alternately, their full play. Let us therefore inqua 
what Reafons can be ailign’d for {0 extraordinary : 
Structure. , | oe | 
Corn afcends more than moft Species of Grain, and evil 
to the height of. four or five Feet; that it may rife above, 
putrifying Humidity, which exhales from the Earth, an 
whofe Effects are very perceptible after the Clofe of Da: 
when the noéturnal Cold condenfes this moift Vapour, ar 
prevents its Diffipation. Were the Grain lodged at a ld 
diftance from the Earth, the watry Steam would caufe: 
to bud forth with too.much precipitation. “À 
This lofty Stem has only two tivelfihs of ‘an Tach fori 
Diameter; but this Proportion is adjufted by the nice: 
OEconomy, fince.a {mall Field is hereby qualified to co? 
tain a great Number of Spikes. But as lank as this Stem ag 
pears, it has been form’d by an Art that preferves it, for th 
ipace of five Months, uninjured by the Fluétuations of Ai 
Hour Knots, of a folid Subftance, and which refemb: 
ftrong Bands, faften it fufficiently, without depriving it. 
its due Flexibility ; and it continues capable of bending 
without breaking, under the common Gales of Wind, à 
even beneath the formidable Force of impetuous and fuddet 
Blafls ; fince its Knots enable it to recover its former Pofition 
“inthe returning Calm. It is a pléañng Sight to behold: thi 
cafÿ Undulation of this Foreit, of Spikes, which gently fin! 
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ith each fucceffive Flow of Air, and feem to roll like the 
gaves of an immenfe Ocean. 

'The fame wife Precaution has been employ’d in the For. 
ation of the Spike, in which the Grains are ranged one 
ove another, at equal Diftances, that the Nourifhment 
uy be equally diftributed amongft them. They are 
fewife conceal’d and fecured under different Cover. 
ss, which are fubftantial enough to weaken the Force 
ithe Sun-beams, and are fo compactly join’d together, as 
exclude and throw off the Dews and Rain, which would 
erwife .caufe them to fhoot forth. - Several of thefe 
iverings terminate in as many Points of different Degrees 
length, and which, in the Opinion of fome Perfons, are 
le Canals, appointed for the Introduélion of a proper 
ntity of Air into each Cell ; others think, they forma 
lifade againft the Ravages of Birds *, Iam very inclina- 
to believe, that thefe Points, or Beards of Corn, are 
ended to break the force of Rain-Drops; in confequence 
Which, they are difcharged from each fide, inftead of 
king in, towards the bottom of the Cells of the feveral 
ains, which would be rotted by a continuance of Moi- 
eamongft them. | 

Nothing is more noxious to the Spike than vio- 

Winds and Mildews, which latter are a  Mildews, 
ll vifcous Rain, whofe Parts, that are moft 

pregnated with Sulphur, adhere, in different Quantities, 
ome particular Stems, where they are glew’d while the 
iter lows down. The Sun, which afterwards heats this 
nmyand combuftible Fluid, renders it fo active and pe- 
ating, that it burns the Stem, and converts the Grains 
“a kind of Cinder, or black Powder, whofe Intermix- 
‘with the good Corn, is deftruétive to its Growth. 
Chevalier. Is there no Remedy againft this Difafter ? 
‘rior. As to Tempefts, which are appointed for our 
kihment and Probation; neither Force, induftry, nor 
(other Precaution, will avail againit them ; but the per- 
pus Effects of Mildews may be prevented by a long 
d, drawn by two Perfons fucceflively over all the Spikes 
! Field ; and by flrongly fhaking off the {mall Rain, be- 
‘it has been inflamed by the Sun. 


Contra avium minorum morfam muniuntur vallo ariftarum. 
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The Corn at laft affumes its golden He 
The Hatveft. but we are not to have recourfe to the Sich 
till the yellow Complexion of the Harv 
begins to deepen into a red, and the Grain, by unfold: 
its Covering, invites us to gather it in, and prevent: 
fpontaneous Fall, “Tis then that a number of officid 
Hands tender us their Services, and are willingly mer 
in the glowing Sunfhine, in order to cut down and bind « 
Sheaves. The poor Labourers, by thefe means, fecure th 
felves a fhare of this beneficial Grain, which was den 
them by their deftitute Circumflances of Life, and the In: 
tility of their native Provinces. ‘They pafs from Pla 
where the Harve is compleated, to thofe Parts wheres 
proves more tardy, and clofe the Scene of their Lal 
with the March Grain. Thefe good People revifit thi 
beloved Families in Autumn, and no longer dread: the 
proach of the melaricholly Seafon of Winter. "Their Labos 
have fupplied them with Bread, and an eafy Satisfact | 
of Mind ; and they have now acquired a Sufficiency tod, 
themfelves from the Importunities of Taxmen. ‘| 
Chevalier. The Poor as well as the Rich are now crow! 
with Plenty ; but as we ought to be capable. of preferwi 
the Gifts of Nature, I muft intreat you, Sir, to refrefhi 
Memory with the Obfervations you formerly made, in 
tranfient manner, on the Methods of ftoring up Corn fox 
length of Time.. hi à 
Prior. Corn is very different from Fru 
Methods for with refpect to the manner of its Prefervatii 
Porn. © As thefe latter are only intended for our] 
ain : frefhment, in the courfe of their Succeflions # 
a few Weeks, and, at moft, can only. be preferved. thror 
the enfuing Winter ; all their Covering is but a light Re 
which, however, is proportion’d to the Nature of the & 
don, in which we are allow’d their Enjoyment. Corny, 
-the other hand, which is to be:our Nourifhment in all $ 
fons, inflead of being cloth’d witha flight.and pliant Arr 
enfolds and fecures the Meal, that is to be our future Supp 
in a ftrong and fubftantial Texture, in confequence of wh) 
-it continues good for feveral Years, and is qualified for Tra 
portation to other Lands that need it; to which we m 
add, that it is hereby render’d capable of. being refer 
. pu 
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t for feveral Centuries. 

he firft Method of preferving Corn, is to let it remain 
the Spike, which is its natural Manfion, and furnifhes us 
h the only Expedient for conveying it to the Iflands and 
pvinces of America, that follicit us for a Supply of this 
jod. But if we negleé to fend it to them in the Ear, as well 
in clofe Casks, it will evaporate its Subftance, and be up- 
duétive whenever it happens to be planted. The In- 
bitants of thofe remote Countries {ow it in the Ear, for 
better Prefervation, and raife it to Maturity by that 
aution ; but this Method of preferving it, would be 
nded with feveral Inconveniencies among us. Corn is 
'€ither to rot, or fhoot up, when there is the leaft Inter- 
ture of Humidity in the Heap. It is likewife infefted 
Legions of Rats, who, amidft the Security they derive 
m the Solitude of the Granary, confume the Labours of 
Hands without the leaft Moleftation; and the Detriment 
iequently very great, before it happens to be difcover’d. 
r want of Straw likewife obliges us to feparate the 
in from the Ear, and which is perform’d by ranging one 


d with Flails. The Antients difengaged the Corn from 
Bar,. by caufing an Ox to trample upon the Sheaves, or 
tawing a heavy Carriage over them, which produced 
fame Effect. "he Italians and Gafcoigns Till employ 
ins or Sledges in this manner. ‘The Yzrfs crufh the 
Of Corn with broad Planks, planted with Iron Spikes, 
narp flints; but nothing has been yet found to be more 
Rial“ than the Arm ofa frong Threfher, who, by. 
118 aloft the Staff, on which the Flail is hung, difcharges 
neight, from which the Flail defcends. ee 

the fecond Method of prefeving Corn is to turn and 
how it frequently, when it is ont of the Ear, and like- 
| to remove it,-from one Place to another, with a Sho- 
hor to pour it through a Trough, or Mill-Hopper, wide 
€ Top, and narrow at the Bottom, into others placed 
iW, and from whence it is againft raifed by a Crane, or 
‘Other Machine, to the upper Floor. When the Corn 
been thus moved and.aired, every fifteen Days for the 
fix Months, it will require lefs labour for 7. 
cs i 


blick Granaries, for prefling Occafions, and of being. 


ut by another, on the Barn-Floor, and ftrongly threfhing. 


roke on the Sheaves, with a Strength proportionable to 
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are permitted to flide into the Heap, and continue thery 


~~ the Places adjacent to it with Oils and Herbs, of fuc 
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if Care be taken to lodge it in a dry Place. The Airi 
Motion are fufficient to preferve it in a moift Seafon, ff 
Heat and Duft, as likewife from Mites. But if thefe Im 


any Length of Time they will foon {warm like Ant ky 
and their Devaftations will reduce the Corn to a Heay 
Duft. Perpetual War, therefore, mutt be declared aga 
thefe Invaders, by moving the Grain a-new, and rubll 


ftrong Odour, as will be fufficient to chafe them away. | 
lick and Dwarf Elder are very effectual on this Occail 
Thefe Animals may likewife be expofed to the open §| 
which immediately kills them; or the Heap of Com: 
be confign’d to a Brood of Chickens, who will quiti 
Grain, °tis reported, to prey upon the Mites, as fait asi 
appear. ; | 
Chevalier. Before we intruft the Corn to their Vigilæ 
it would be proper to offer them a certain number of Gre 
mix’d with fome of the Mites, that we may be fat 
whether the Fowls aé&t with Integrity. “i 
Prior. I have known a Farmer depend on their Fidel! 
but it would not be amifs to make the Experiment. _— 
- When the Corn has been preferved from all Impurr 
for the {pace of two Years, and has exhaled all its Fire 
may be kept for forty, fifty, or even a hundred Years, 
lodging it-in Pits, covered with flrong Planks, clofely je 
together; but the fafer Method is to cover the Heap wi 
thin Surface of quick Lime, which fhould be diflolved 
{prinkling it over with a {mall quantity of Water. 
Lime caufes the Grains to fhoot to the depth of two or ti 
Fingers, and inclofes them with an Incruflation, thre 
which neither Air nor Infeéts can penetrate, 4 
Chevalier. 1 am furprifed at the different States, thro) 
which Corn pañles, as wellas at the Dangers, to whic 
is obnoxious, and the Care it requires from Man, belo 
can be fit for his Nourifhment, 2 ER 
Prior. We have had recourfe to. a thoufand Expedia 
to fecure the Enjoymentof this Grain, and to alleviate 
Labours it cofts us. We employ hard and felifh’d In: 
ftruments, to facilitate the Toil of rearing it, and com 
the moft painful part of the Fatigue to Horfes and Q) 
We accelerate the neceffary Motions and Difpateht 
|  Huüsban 
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isb indry, by Wheels and Leavers, and a hundred other 
jchines, which are ufeful in gathering, threfhing, tränf. 
cn grinding and baking. But as dexterous and in- 


| the frugal Management of his Time; Corn, which is 
| beft and moft neceflary Nourifhment, obliges him ta 
init to a perpetual Round of inevitable Toils. "Tis here 
=the Deity has made Neceflity prevail over Indolence, 
re than in any other Inftance whatever; and tho? his 
vidence, alone, increafes what Man endeavours to pro- 
ate by Plantation and Culture; he is more defirous to 
seal his’ Gifts and Benediétions, under the Veil of hu- 
i Labour, than to render us inactive, by fupplying us 
ha conftant Flow of Liberalities, which would only 
us the Pains of colleéting them togather, ane 
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tive as Man has been for the Mitigation of his Labours, . 
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The Count. The CouNTESss. 
The Prior The CHEVALIER, 
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agreeable, and we fhall walk, with ma 

Satisfaction, on the moffy Turf that bord: 

the Vines; where we may take a view of what the Yeas 
like to afford us. ie à ee 
Chevalier. The Mountains, that continually rife in « 
Way, are very incommodious ; and as the Earth is allott 
to us for our Habitation, would it not afford us a mi 
amiable Appearance, were it laid out in one continu 
Level? | | | 
Countefs. Let me defire you, Sir, not to entertain a 
unfavourable Opinion of Mountains and Hills; fince th 
prefent us withpleafing Views and {urprifing Amphitheat 
that enliven our Paflage with a number of fine Variett 
They likewife render our Habitations infinitely mo 
agreeable, and adminifter Complaints to none but TI 
vellers. 4 
Count. "The Extent of our Domain is increafed, and | 
moft doubled by thefe majeftic Elevations. À 


Count. sa HE Declivity of the Hill begins to be cl 
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Prior: Were we only to enjoy Plains, we. 3 

juld foon be-deftitute of many Accommo- ThelItefulness 
ons. ‘Ihe Hand, which formed this of Hills, 

ir of Earth, has diverfified its Surface, 

wha Wifdom that attraéts our Admiration and Gratitude, 


portier to our Perceptions of its Beauty. The great 
ator did not think it fufficient to afford us an Extent of 
H Soils, endued with all the Qualities, which are requilite 
the Produétion of the various Species of Grain, that fur- 
. us with our chief Subfiftence; but he has likewife 
td FUills and Mountains, at proper Intervals of Diftance, 
pply us with favourable Situations for Vines, and other 
hts that require ftrong Reflections of Light, to compleat. 
EMaturity of their Fruits. Take a View of all that 
id, which defcends in a flant, in order to receive a direct 
mation of the folar Rays, which would be tran{mitted 
blique Lines to a Plain. May not thele Declivities be 
ider’d as fo many grand Efpaliers, which invite us to 
ellifh them; and where the Vigour of the refle@ed 
ms is united with the Purity of an open Air? This Al. 
hty Hand, therefore, is equally beneiicent and mafterly 
3 Operation, and has imparted, as you may obferve, a 
ber of Graces and ufeful Qualities to thofe Portions 
mand, which feem to be irregular, at the firft View. 
‘mt. The various Advantages, that refult from Moun- 
 furnifh us with fome of the fineft Subje&s for Con- 
ition ; and we perhaps may take an opportunity to 
ÿ the Curiofity of our dear Chevalier, on that Article ; 
It prefent, we fhall make a fufficient Apology for Moun- 
by declaring them to be inftrumental in fupplying us 
Wine. 
Nevaler. If they render us fuch Services as thefe, they 
nger ought to be the Subject of any Complaints. But 
Vine incapable of Cultivation on a level Soil? 
wnt. Itis feldom very fuccefsful there, for as Virgil 
ves, 


bchus, on airy Hills, with Pleafure pour 
) ith Profufion of bis chofen Stores*. 


== apertos 
NBacchus “amat colles. Georg. 42 a 
i may 
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© I may add too, that it will not profper on all forts | 
Hills, for which reafon it is ufually planted on fuch as haq 
either an Eafern or a Southern Afpeét, provided the Land 
properly temper’d in other refpects. oars | 
Counte/s. The Sight of thefe dry Hills and hangil 
Lands, which are incapable of being cultivated by 4 
Plough, would incline one to believe they are all unfertij 
and yet they are yearly covered with the fineft Verduy 
and prefent us with the moft delicious of ali Fruits. | 
Prior. The fame Motive to Admiration, which we 
cover in the lean Soil that nourifhes the Vine, is equa 
evident. in the Plant itfelf, which fupplies us with Wii 
Who, till the Fact had been experienced, could ever he 
tmagined, that a Growth of defpicable Wood, more «| 
form’d and brittle than any other Clafs of Plants, and 1) 
moft ufelef of all, when cut down, fhould yet be capai 
of producing fo exquifite a Liquor! If we only plant its 
a dry and fandy Soil, which difcovers all the outwe 
Marks of Sterility ; this very Soil, when it has once bal 
diluted with moderate Dews, will unfold a mulsitudes 
Clufters, that fwell with a delicate and fprightiy Juice, ! 
the Accommodation of Man. From whence has the V/ 
derived a Set of Qualities fo fuperior to its mean Origins 
and the Drinefs of its native Earth? By whom has it be 
animated with fuch a Flow of Spirits, and with fo mu 
Fire? And by what Precaution, has its Juice been qualif! 
to. preferve fuch extraordinary Vigour and Perfection, | 
_ many Years; to remain unjured at the Shocks of Carriags 
and ‘T’ranfportations to diftant Lands ; and to be convert 
into a Liquor ftill more ftrong and penetrating, and wha 
has received a thoufand Variations from Curiofity a 
Experience ? | à | 
Countefs. Iam not fo much furpril 
Wine the Source at the Produétion and agreeable Flavour’ 
of Joy. Wine, as I am at its beneficial Effed! 
Other Liguors, whether natural or art 
cial, as Beer, Cyder, Tea, Chocolate, and Coffee, ce 
Silence and ferious Airs, for the generality, and confil 
thofe, who drink them, toa melancholly Caftof Mind. | 
they fometimes aflemble a Company around them, the Ca 
verfation either aflumes a moralizing Turn of Gloomine 
or degenerates into @n infipid Flow of Politics, which fon 
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nes ends in a difobliging Warmth of Argument. But it 
the peculiar Privilege of Wine to introduce Vivacity 
4 Joy, where-ever it appears. It unfetters the Tongue, 
rigorates the Mind, and prompts the Heart to utter its 
jafing Tranquillity, in chearful Songs. 

Prior. As Wine is the infallible Source of Joy, it may 
infequently be confider’d as the Soul of all our Feafls. No 
Ntertainment can be agreeable, without the Miniftration of 
s generous Liquor. Wine alone is fufficient to compenfate 
: Want of many exquifite Dainties, but nothing can be 
pitituted, to any Satisfaction, in itsroom, and no Varie- 
3 have Merit enough to reconcile the Company to its 
ence. - | 

Count. We may add to thefe excellent Qualities, that it 
ues an Air of Serenity thro’ all the Features, by its 
fipation of Sadnef, and every Cloud that penfive 
uifings had drawn over the Mind. It brings invetera‘e 
jemies together, and caules them to revifit each other, 
th an Air of Opennef$ and Unconftraint. Anger ne 
ger lightens in their Eyes; they grow confcious of a 
itual Amiablenef ; and all their Averfion difappears in a 
living Friendfhip. Wine, by thefe means, becomes the 
Huañve Mediator of the fofteft Reconciliations, and may 
tly be confider’d as one of the moft engaging Bands of. 
clety. 

hier. It likewife proves the moft effe€tual Support to 
in, in the Courfe. of his fatiguing Employments ; either 
caufing him to enter upon them with Alacrity, or by a 
iden Reftoration of the Vigour he had exhaufted in their 
‘complifhment. The Deity, amidft the rigid Labours, 
which he has made it abfolutely neceffary for Man to 
ymit, was unwilling to overwhelm him with their Weight, 
ito leave him deftitute amid ft the Gloom of his melancho!ly 
oughts. While his Providence difpofes the Earth to 
nifh the induflrious Husbandman with fuch Bread as is 
lifed to nourifh and ftrengthen him; it likewife pre- 
es for hima Liquor, which gladdens his Heart, and re- 
ciles him to all his Toil. Take a view of that poor 
an, who bends under the Burthen of Wood that loads 
mm, and labours on with a flow and unfteady Pace. Two 
jafles of Wine, deduéted from the Collation I {ee prepar- 
> forus, in this agreeable Meadow, will te fufficient te 
VOL, II. L ; change 
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change the Anxiety of his Air, and the painful Manner 
his March, in an Inflant.~ In Thor: the Alteration willl 
fo extraordinary, that you would hardly believe i him t 
the fame Peron. | 

Chevalier. The Experiment fhall be made immediate 
and I intend to charge my{elf with the Cup-bearer’s. Offied 

Prior. Inflead of the dejeéted Mien which disfigua 
his Countenance à Moment ago, the Wine has fpirited || 
Features with an Airof Gaiety, and fuch a Frefhnefl 
Colour, as neither Effences nor Paint can imitate. Bra 
itrengthens a Man for his Work, but Wine enables hi 
act with Vivacity, and renders his Labour agreeable. 
Soul, which before was involved in a black Melancho)) 
feems to revive at the chearing Draught. She re-affur 
her Powers, fheds ‘her Energy thro’ every Part, di‘per 
Agility to the Feet, and teaches the Lips to (peak the L. 

guage of Joy. All her Anxieties are no more remember 
the is Morel with lively Ideas, and the Timidity, whi 
feem’d to contraét her Faculties, by confining her to | 
Profpeét. of her Pains, immediately refigns its a | 
doothing Hopes and fleady Refolution. : 

Countess. I have difcover’d another Property in Wi 
It is fo exceeding friendly to Man, that it varies its Flawa 
agreeably to our Difpofitions. If we are bleffed wit: 
State of Health, Wine delights the Smell, regales the Pale: 
ftrengthens the Stomach, and feems to intimate to us its €! 
formity to our Wants. But if we happen to be indifpofl 

its inchanting Flavour is changed to an infupporta 
Bitternefs 5 nil it then feems to informus, in the m 
obliging manner, that its Qualities would increafe « 
Dilonder; 

Chevaier, And yet the Wine itfelf has not faftain de 
Alteration. 

Prior. The Change is accomplifh’d only in our à 
But is it poflible for us to mifapprehend that wife OEconont 
which has difcharg’d us from the trouble of tedious Exam 
nations, and uncertain Conjetures, with. refpeét to Wi 
Food may prove beneficial or injurious to us, fince the fa: 
OEconomy has made fo admirable a Regulation of our DJ 
by the compendious Method of pleafing Auticipaeag) a: 
falutary Difgufts ? cal 
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IChevalier. You have given Wine its due Commendations ; 
it is not always a beneficial Liquor. It renders fome 
ple extravagant, and even works them into Madnefs ; 
1 I have heard fome Perfons fay, that it would be ad- 
htageous to Mankind, were all the Vines in general 


jted up. 

Lun. The moft nourifhing Food will occafion Diftem- 
js, when we ule it with Immoderation. The Abu of 
ine, therefore, is not a fufficient Reafon for fupprefling it 
irely. 

om We have freqently heard of pretended Philofophers, 
Lounjuft Law-givers; fuch as Pentheus *, Domitian +, 
Mobammed ||, who have endeavour’d to deprive Man. 
ofa Benefit afforded them by the Creator, tho? he was 
f unconicious that it wou’d be fubjeét to fome Abnfe, 
jofe Perfons, therefore, are moft extravagantly partial to 
mifelves, when they affe& to be wifer than their Maker, 
| to eradicate the Vine, which he him£lf has planted for 
‘Solace of our Labours. Wine is never neglected by any 
tions, when they can procure it, either by Cultivation or 
mmerce. The ufe of it is equally antient and extenfive, 
ie itis diffufed over all the Earth, and afcends, at leaft, 
high as Noah, the common Father of all Nations. 
“ountefs. I fhould be extremely pleafed to hear the 
Kory of the Progrefs of the Vine, and its Juice. The 
tvalier, likewife, has an Inclination to be entertain’d 
h the Manner of planting and cultivating Vines, toge- 
‘with the Particulars of a Vintage. Let us, therefore, 
Rated ; the Prior will favour us with the Hiflory of this 
nts and his Lordfhip, who has cultivated moft of the 
pies we ufually fee, will acquaint us with the proper 
-hods of making Wine. ‘The Prior has already told us; 
the U& of this Liquor is as antient as Noah himfelf: 
imay we be permitted to believe it was eftablifh’d before 
Time of that Patriarch; or is he to be reputed the frit 
bter of the Vine? 

‘rior. We may believe, without the leaf Herefy, that 
(Vine is as old as the World itfelf. Noah was induftrious 
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to communicate to Mankind the beft Difcoveries he had mil 
before the Deluge. With this View he began with the I] 
novation of Agriculture; and as he devoted his firft Cared 
the Plantation of the Vine, ‘and the Extraction of its Jui 
we may reafonably fuppofe that his Motive to ti 
Proceeding was the Certainty he had acquired of its L 
fulnefs. 

Chevalier. But would he ever have fuffer’d himfelf toy 
intoxicated, had he known the Nature of Wine ? 

Prior. That Accident is no Proof that he was u 
quainted with the Qualities of the Grapes. and we can 
infer from it, that its Impreilions were more potent up 
him, after a long Difcontinuance of its Ut. : 

But however that Faét may be; the Propagation of | 
Vine was gradually extended, from Land to Land, by, 
Defcendants ; and we find, that one of the principal Py 
of the external Worfhip praétifed by moft Nations, even 
the remoteft Ages, confifted in offering a ‘Tribute of Bre 
and Wine to the Deity, as an A& of Adoration, and! 
teflify their grateful Senfe of his Goodnels, in blefing MI 
kind with Life, and the proper Accommodations for 
Support. This was the ufual Oblation; and when | 
Blood of any Viétim was fhed, that Sacrifice was alwi 
accompanied with a handful of Meal, or a Cake *, a 
likewife a Libation of Wine. | 

Thefe Feftivals were celebrated in the open Fields, ai 
generally on fome remarkable Eminence; and_ they w 
annually renew’d, at fome flated Period. ‘The Offering 
always fuccecded by a Fealt, to which the People affembe 
to eat with a focial Joy, as a Teftimony of their muti 
Union, and to intimate their regarding themfelvess 
Members of one Family; though in procefs of time, tH 
Feafls began to degenerate into Riot and Intemperance. ai 

Such was the Original of Feftivals of Wine, which . 
fo antient in their Inflitution, and were afterwards tranfm 
ted from Afato Europe, and other Parts of the World. 

Chevalier. There were fome Circumftances in the Bi 
chanalian Feafts, which had no relation either to Feftiva 
or Wine. What could be the meaning of thofe Exclamativ 
of Io, and Evobe, which were fo frequently repeated # | 


* Mola, was a Barley-Cake, which they placed on the Head of © 
Victim; and from thence the Vexb immolare, to facrifice, is 14 
wh 
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hat ufe were the Thyrf£, or thofe little Spears that were 
prn'd with twining Flowers, and Vine-Leaves ? Why did 
fe, who celebrated thefe Wire-Feafts, run from Moun- 
mto Mountain, and affault every Animal they met in 
Lay ; and when they had hew’d them in Pieces, what 
uld induce them to ftain their Faces with the blood? 
fine never prompts People to fuch ablurd Aétions as 
ele. 
Prior. The moft probable Conjecture I can 
fer, with refpect to the Origin of thefe ex- The origina, 
ivagant Feltivals is This; they, at firft, were pad me 
: Inftitutions of Piety, in Honour to the 1 
ne God, but were afterwards disfigured by the Circum- 
inces that were fuperadded to them. 

Be pleafed to oblerve, Sir, that all Nations in general, 
ive a natural Defire to perpetuate the Remembrance of 
eat Events, by annual Reprefentations of them, on fome 
nticular Days > and I fhall confirm this Obfervation by one 
itwo known Inftances. It was formerly the Cuftom in 
ance, and it {till prevails in fome of our neighbouring Na- 
ins, to celebrate Chriffmas, Eafter, and {ome other Felti- 
ls, with dramatic Reprefentations of the Mytteries we 
bre. And tho’ the Chriftian Religion, which entirely 
fides in the Heart, and in a Life of Vertue and Integrity, 
irives but little Advantage from thefe tumultuous Practices; 
ey, however, are always pleafing to the People, becaufe 
ey are fuch Devotions as amufe them, without any inor- 
hate Influence on their Paffiors. The Mobammedans *, 
their Pilgrimage to Mecca, where they believe that £/2- 
el, the Patriarch of the Arabs, formerly refided, reprefent 
2 Flight of Hagar into the Defert, by fome particular Ce- 
monies. They look behind them, and on each fide ; they 
jrch about, with a feeming Inquietude, and afterwards 
prefs a fudden Joy, as if they had found what they fought 
r You may difcover, in thefe Ceremonials, fome Traces 
‘the hiftorical Account of the Well, where Hagar and her 
in quench’d their Thirft. Thefe Examples are fuflcient 
imy prefent purpofe. 
| All Antiquity is full of the like Ceremonies, which were 
ftituted to preferve the Memorial of thofe Events, in 
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which the People thought themfelves moft: interefled. 
the Times that immediately fucceeded the Deluge, wh 
the Sons of Noah, inftead of difperfing themfelves, in ord 
to re-people the Earth, were determined to dwell togetfil 
and employ’d them/elves in Building, in the Parts adjac 
io the Ewphrates ; all theother Regicns remain’d tnculti 
ted. Whole Continents were darken’d with Woods, a4 
the Animals multiplied without number. . After the Ij 
perfon, when each Family began to be eftablith’d int 
Lands they had chofen for their Settlements; the fav 
Beatls iflued out of their gloomy Wilds, and infefted 
Labours of the Inhabitants, by their Devaftations; fo ti 
the rew Colonies were never certain-of enjoying either thi 
Harvefts, or the Fruit of their Vines: To check the Cow 
of thee Calamities, Nimrod, the Grandion of Ham, led 1 
Youths of his Canton to the Chace, clear’d the Country) 
of the rapacious Animals, and rofej from 2 inighty Huntt 
10 the Dignity and Dominion of a Monarch. The Peort 
aiter his Death, not only celebrated {olemn Feftivals at 
‘Tomb, and fung his Praifes, after thofe of the Deity ; whil 
introduced the firll Degeneracy: of their “religious Worfhit 
but they likewife intermix’d theft Feftivals with Repref 
tations of thoie famous Huntings, which had fecured F ertill 
and Sately to the neighbouring Countries. They ufua® 
began with Sacrifices and Invocations to the God Tao, | 
Jevoe. "They likewife carried a Spear, becaufe they wei 
advancing to a Chace; but this Spear was encompafs'd wi 
Flowers, and Vine-Leaves, becaufe they: were only to &% 
hibit the Reprefentation of a Chace; ‘in confequence | 
which, they ran from one Mountain to another, and ‘gai 
their Imitaiions an Air of Reality, by fhedding the Blood | 
thofe: Beafts, they happen’d to meet. Thole, who: wei 
cover’d with the greateit Quamtity of Blood, feem’dsto has 
been pre-eminent in the Chace; and: as fome of Nimroe 
Expeditions were employ’d in: hunting down: the wi! 
Beaïts, and others were undertaken by him, with a view | 
inftruét the People in the Manner of cultivating Corn ar 
Wine ; it became cuftomary at thefe Feafts, to carry, int 
pompous Manner, the Van, with which they: winnow) 
their Corn ; and a Portion of Wine was dittributed: amor 
the Affiflants. No Ceremonies could be better calculated | 
perpetuate the Memory of Nimrod's Services, and: thefe : 
k mar! 
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irksare, at leaft, a Sketch of what may be faid with re- 
ion to the Original of Wine-Featts. 

Countefs. It is very eafy. to difcover the Reafon why they 
wre always received with univerfal Approbation. While 
kvotion confifts in taking an agreeable Progref through the 
juntry, and is animated with chearful Fealls, it will never 
int Profeflors. But let us proceed in the Fliltory of the 
Ane. | i : 
iPrior. This Plant was tranfmitted from 4f4 to Europe 5 
d the Phenicians, who were early Navigators, efpecially 
yng the Mediterrancan Coafts, transferr’d it to moft of the 
kes, as well as to the Continent. It fuceeded to admira- 
in, in the Iflands of the Archipelago, and was afterwards 
iroduced into Greece, and Italy. | 

| Pliny * was perluaded, that the Libations of Milk, infti- 
ed by Romulus, and Numa’s Prohibition to honour the 
wad, by pouring Wine on their Tombs, made it evident 
at Vines were very fcarce in Jta/y at that time. ‘They 
tre multiplied in the fucceeding Ages; and a Set of Gauls, 
no had tafted the Liquor, form’d a Refolution to eftablifh 
tmfelves in the Countries that produced it; and inftead of 
hploying Letters and Exhortations, to engage other Gau/s 
the intended Expedition, they fent Quantities of Wine 
| all the adjacent Parts; upon which, the Inhabitants of 
fetal Provinces immediately quitted the Acorns of their 
refts. "The A/ps were infuflicient to check their Progrefs, 
A they extended their Conquefts along the two Shores of 
2 Po, where they applied themfelves to the Cultivation of 
e Fig, the Olive, and the Grape in particular. Such was 
e Motive to their Enterprize ; and inftead of blaming our 
hceftors for having recourfeto Arms, in order to fecure the 
njoyment of Wine, Pliny juftifies their Conduct, by al- 
ging the Purity of their Intentions. It has likewife been 
poaght that thofe Gaw/s, who eftablifh’d their Settlements 
png the Po, tranfmitted to us the ufeful Invention of pre- 
‘ving Wine in wooden Veflels, exactly clofed, and of con- 
Ming it in that ftriét Inclofure, notwithftanding its natural 
npetuofity. Its Prefervation and Tranfmiflion to diftant 
ints, became more praéticable from. that Period than it 
uld be before, when it was kept in earthen Jars, that. 


* Hit, nat, li r4. Se&, 14. Cie. pro Fonteios. 
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were eafily fhatter’d, or in Skins, which were liable to) 
uniew’d, or to grow mouldy. 

The Inhabitants of Marfeilles and Narbon had fon 
Vines, when Gaz/ was conquer’d by Julius Cefar ; & 
the Progref of their Cultivation was prohibited by Domitia: 
and the Gaw/s, as well as the Britons and Spaniards, wel 
hot permitted to plant them till the Reign. of that excelled 
Emperor Proëus *. He was fenfible, that the Promoti | 
of Agriculture ought to be infeparable from a good Gover) 
ment 3 and that the Reign of a Prince can never be propi 
ous, unlefs he be feduious to procure Plenty and Tranquilli 
to the People, of whom he is conftituted Father. ty 
Plantation of Vineyards in Britazy, and the Northern Pe 
of the Celtic Provinces, was attended with unfurmountall 
Difficulties, on the part of Nature; and the Inhabitants | 
thofe Countries, and even of the Celtic Gau/, continued ! 
extract their ufual Drink from Bailey, for want of a futi 
cient Growth of Vines; : 


Onibriving Vines compell'd the Celtic Swain 
. To force a Liguor from the bearded Grain +. 


But they, at laft, were planted, by degrees, in all Cou: 
tries where there was any Poffibility of their Succef. & 
Martin planted one in Touraine, before the clofe of th 
fourth Century. -St. Remi, who lived at the latter end | 
the fifth, and the beginning of the next Century, left to fl 
veral Churches, by his Will, the Vineyards he poffefs’d — 
the Territories of Rheims and Laon, with the Slaves he eri 
ploy’d in their Cultivation. From that time, thefe Plane 
began to be propagated through all Frawce, and they pre 
bably invited the Fravks into Gaul, as they had already es 
gaged the Gau/s to fix their Settlements in Ttaly. TH 
other German Nations, who had no more Conguefts 1 
purlue, endeavour’d to open a Traét of Land in the Blace 
Foreffs, and to plant Vines along the Banks of the Rbinn 


* Anno Chrifti 282. Vopifeus in Probo. fe : “| 
{ See the Epigram addrefsd to Beer, by the Emperor Julian, 1 
the Anthologia. oll 
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Tungary had likewife its Vineyards ; and when they after- 
yards were propagated in all Paris, the Inhabitants grew 

jtisfied with their Condition, and were no longer {ollicitous 

» fecure new Settlements. 

| Courtefs. Let any one tell us, after this Account, that 

Vine is only fit to promote Diforders in the World. Europe> 
Ever enjoy’d a pieafing State of Tranquillity, till Vineyards 

ere planted by its various Inhabitants. . 

| Prior. It will be proper to accompany this 
liftory of the Vine, with a fhort Accountof The différent 
is Juice. The different Species of it are al- forts of Wine 
noft innumerable, and they vary in their 
folour, their Flavour, their Qualities and Duration. We 
ay even fay, that the Sorts of Wine are as much diverlified . 
i the Soils that produce them; they, however, may be all, 
omprehended in two Clafles, namely, the {weet Wines,. 
nd thofe, which are dry *. 

The {weet Wines are thofe, which have a rich and racy 
Javour, not unlike That of Honey; and their Perfection: 
onfifts in the Intermixture of an agreeable Bitter with their 
ative Perfume. Mujcadine Grapes + are the fitteft forthele 
its of Wine, but they require a hot Climate for the Ac- 
pmplifhment of their due Maturity. The Claffes of this 
ire, which are moft efteem’d among us, are thofe of 
ituade, and St. Laurence, in Provence 3 of Frontignan, in 
meuedoc; of Condrieux, in Lyonnois ; of Arbois, in Burgun- 
93 of Rivefalte, in Rouffillon ; and fome other kinds. 

Foreign {weet Wines, are Tocai, which grows, in a very 
mall quantity, on a Hill in Hungary; Verdée, Mujfcadel, 
nd Montefiafconé, which are all Tufcan Wines ; the Greek 
Vine of Mount Vefuvius, which deepens into a golden 
jellow ; and the Luchryma, which is a very red Wine, and 
likewife produced by the fame Mountain, when it fuf 
ends its Devaftations..of the Vineyards that are near its 
immit. ‘To thefe we may add the Wines of Malaga, 
vhich are cultivated in the Parts adjacent to Gilraltar ; . to- 
ether with thofe of A/icant, and teveral other Provinces in 
bain; nor mult we forget the Wines of Madera, which is 
a Ifland belonging to the Portugue/e, and is fituated at the 


| #- Vinum dulce : Vinum aufterum, vel feverum. 
V5, Uvæ apidiæ, vel apianæ, ab apibus & mellis fapore,, 
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Entrance into the Ocean. The beft Canary Wines at 
brought from the Ifland of Palma. Malmfey, which id 
very thick Wine, is produced in the Ifland of Candy. To 
‘other Greek Wines grow in Chios, Tenedos, Mitylene, ay 
other [fs in the Archipelago. The Wine of Scbiras, 
Perfia, is of the fame nature. 

All Wines have three principal Parts, which are O} 
Salt, and volatile Spirits. ‘The Generality of fweet Win 
are incapable of acquiring that juft Temperament, whid 
confifts in a blended Sweetnefsand Acidity, without th 
Operation of Fire. In order to accomplifh fuch a perfe: 
Incorporation of their Oil and Salt, as may corre the Pe 
nancy of the one, by the Sweernef of the other, the Grape 
muit be expofed to the Sun, on their native Stock, till the 
begin to grow dry ; and to prevent the Grapes from derivin 
any future Supply fof Juices from the Earth, which woul 
retard the Completion of this Intermixture, it will be pre 
per to twilt the Pedicles, by which the Bunches are faften’ 
tothe Vine. The next Employment will be to prefs out th 
Liquor, which will then have acquired the Confiftence off 
Syrup and thefe are the Particulars of the firft Methoo 
The fecond confifls in exprefling the Muft of the Grape 
when they are ripe, and in boiling it, fo as to caufe a Sed! 
ment to rife to the top of the Veffel*. This Operation 
which is always violent, communicates a Tafte of Fire t 
the Wine, but it likewife qualifes it for a longer Preferva 
tion. ‘The third Method is to boil the Juice of the Grapee 
till it be reduced to half its original Quantity, or even tt 
one third, and it will then thicken into a very tenaciow 
Syrup. 6 : AE AS pe: 
The Care, which is taken to dephlegmate the Wine, by 
the two firft Methods, evaporates moft of its volatill 
Spirits ; in confequence of which, it always continues ini 
Yanguid State, and its Fermentation can never be perfect 
becaufe it is unnatural. It is likewife impoflible for thefl 
Wines to be light and fine, for which reafon they may be 
fitter than our Growths for hot Countries, where the Blooa 


® Aut dulcis Mufti vnlcano decoquit hnmorem, | 
Ex foliis undam tepidi defpumat aheni. Georg. 14 Be] 


Or the rich Muft his timely Care proclaims 
. While he sefines it 9’es the okie Flanes: 
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,tarified to a greater degree, and requires a: fubftantial,, 
ther than a fpirituous Liquor. It is therefore notat all — 
brprifing, that the Jta/ians, and other Seutbern People, who, 
jave been habituated to a vinous Syrup, which is propor- 
won’d to their Conflitutions, are rather difgufted than plea-. 
id with the Vivacity of our Wines. | 
Dry Wines, on the contrary, have-the Salts and volatile. 
‘pirits for their predominant Parts, and thefe are renderd: 
ch, by a perfeét Fermentation, which divefts them of” 
ne greateft part oftheir Oil, and fo attenuates.and fubtilizes. 
e Remainder, as not to deprive the Salts of thofe ftimula- 
ng Qualities, by which they affect the Tongue with. 
fsreeable Impreffions. Of this nature are the French, the. 
Mofelle, the Rhenifb, and feveral Hungarian Wines, which 
re more falutary to the Northern People, by. rendring: 
heir Blood volatile, and refining it from all grofs Hu- 
ours. ‘ 
| Thefe. Wines are render’d very defeétive, by their being. 
ither green or lufcious, grofs or heady. ‘Their Iufcious; 
uality is a great Imperfection, becauie it difpirits the 
Heart, and dilorders the Stomach, inftead of reviving them, 
vith gay and pleafing Impreffions. The molt excellent 
Wines are obnoxious to this Defect, as they likewile are to. 
| headinefs of Fumes; but each of thele ill Qualities is 
ifually correéted by a proper Age. Greennefs, is not fo. 
nuch the Defeét of the Wine, as.it isof the Seafon, which. 
as not fufficiently ripen’d the Fruit; or it may be owing. 
o the Proprietor, who, perhaps, has been too precipitate in: 
tis Vintage. In a word, it is rather an Abortion, than 
ny regular Procefs of Nature. ‘The harfh and terreftriel 
Mavour, is the greateft Imperfeétion of all; and it refults. 
‘ither from the Sun itielf, or an injudicious Cultivation of 
e Vine, : 
Wine may be faid to have all its good Qualities, when it 
sroves full, and at the fame time, foft to the Palates, when, 
it preferves a good Body, in conjunétion with a due Light- 
{s ; and when it retains.a bright Colour, a pleafing Scent, 
nd a delicate Flavour. I fancy, my dear Chevalier, you 
will be defirous of obtaining fuch Wine as ‘This, whenever 
you have an Inclination to amule your felf with the Cul 
ure of your Vines 3. and you may be certain of Succels, il 
Be you 
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you will purfue the Direétions you will now receive from hi 
Lordfhip. | 
Count. There are various Methods of forming the Vine 
and conduéting the Procefs of a Vintage. The Plant itfe: 
ts naturally weak, but Nature has fupplied it with fma: 
Tendrils, or a kind of Arms, which it clafps around tht 
Bodies that occur in its way, and fecures itlelf, by ther 
Aififtance, againft all Shoeks of Wind. We rear it on 
fingle Propin France; but it is cuftomary, in fome othe: 
Countries, to fupport it either with a ftrong Reed, a lon: 
Pole, or wooden Forks. The prevailing Method in Greec 
and Italy, is to train up the Vines to Elms, along thi 
Branches of which they extend themfelves without reftraint 
and gradually afcend to the Top. 5 


* The next Precaution of bis rural Cares 
A Range of Reed, and forked Props prepares 3 
On thefe the Vines their clafping Progrefs form, 
And brave the Rigours of each rifing Storm 3. 
Afcend the hofpitable Elm, and fpread 
Their {welling Clufters o'er its verdant Head. 


The Afatics, who have feveral Species of very large Grapes: 
are obliged todifpofe their Vines on raifed Works of Lattices 
which, by thefe means, are converted into fo many vert 
dant Pavillions, under which the Natives. enfoy the Re: 
frefhment ofa breezy Shade. The fame Soil frequently fup: 
plies them with Rice or Corn, for their Food, and Wine te 
crown their Bowls; at the fame time, that the Growth:o: 
Mulberry-Trees fuftains their Vines, and nourifhes the Silks 
Worms that array the Natives. | 

The particular Method praétifed in each Country ig 
thought, by the Inhabitants, to be beft adapted to theix 
Neceflities. ‘They would imagine themfelves infinitely pre: 
judiced, were they to a&t in any other manner; and I cons 
fefs, it would be imprudent to recede from an eltablifh’d 
Cuflom, unlefs it has been made evident, by repeated Ex: 


¥ mme SD ELC {Laem | 
‘Tum leves calamos & tafe haftilia virgæ, 
Wraxineafg ne aptare fudes, furcafque bicornes, : 
Viribus eniti quarum & contemnere ventos . ) a 
AMeelcant, fummafque fequi tabulata per ulmos’ Georg. 23 
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riments, that a different Proceeding would be more effec- 
al. But I have obferved in my Travels, that People ge. 
rally act by rote, and we have a vait number of Vine- 
urds, the Wines of which would be infinitely better, and 
fight be kept much longer than they are at prefent, were 
yey cultivated in a more regular manner. 

I 


My Inclination to plant a Vineyard, on fome Part of my 
fate, made me attentive to the different Methods that are 
yadtifed in our Provinces; and I could not difcover any 
iat deferved to be rank’d in competition with thofe Pre- 
butions, that have been taken by the Inhabitants of Cham- 
Mgr, for fifty Years paft. Their Wine was indeed very 
cellent, and much efteem’d before that time, but it 
anted a fufficient Body, and was incapable of T'ranfporta- 
bn to diftant Parts; till at laft, the Natives, by a long 
ourf of Experience, acquired the proper Methods of 
bging it with the Complexion of a Cherry, or the Eye of 
Partridge ; they could likewife brighten it into che whitelt 
ue, or deepen it into a perfect red. Ina word, they 
proved it to fuch a degree, that it will now retain all its 
he Qualities for fix or feven Years, and very frequently for 
longer {pace of Time. 

|The exact Obfervation of this Method in Cuiff, Pargnan, 
Ad other Cantons of Lyonnois, has produced a Growth of 
Vines, which are efteem’d by all Flanders, as much as thofe 
. Burgundy and Champaign. 

The Practice of the fame Method, in different Parts of 
urgundy, has raifed feveral’Wines, out of Ob‘curity, into 
beneral Efteem ;- though their Names were not fo much as 
mown a few Years. ago. 

This Method relates to the Vine, the Prefs, and the 
lellar. : 

The particular Circumftances, which confti- 
ite the Procefs of a Vine, are Plantation, ee Culture 
opagation, Pruning, Cultivation, Binding, ° the, Vines 
arthing, and Dunging. ; 
| It thould never be planted in fuch ftrong Soils, as are 
oper for Corn ; for tho’ they abound in Salts and Juices, 
et as they always harden after Rain, the leaft fucceeding 
feat renders them impenetrable to the Action of the Air and 
un, and prevents the due Refinement of their Fluids. In 


bnfequence of which, they are incapable of Activity and 
a Perfections, 
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Perfection, and the Vine either degenerates into a yello: 
Hue, or yields a harfh and grofs Juice. A Soil moderate: 
thin and light ; rather dry than moift; bending into a D 
clivity, and intermixed with Gravel, or {mall Flints ; i 
more adapted tothe Vine, than the richeft and moft fert2 
Land. The Attritions, which thefe {mall Stones receive fro 
Culture, may poffibly caufe them to difcharge certain Sal! 
or even Particles of Fire and Sulphur,capable of infufing < 
agreeable Vivacity into the Wine. But however the Fas 
may be, it is certain that all foft and light Soils impart: 
greater degree of Delicacy and Flavour to their Produ& 
ons ; becaufe the Influence and Aétion of the Air, whid 
penetrates their Pores, without any Impediment, unfold ar) 
diffuie the volatile Spirits and all the fineft Principles of VI 
getation, in the moft effe¢tual manner. 
Lam not for planting a Vine too near a River, and muc 
lefs in the Neighbourhood of marfhy Lands; becauie the: 
exhaling Humidity, which fheds itfelf over all the adjacez 
Soil, renders the Morning Fiofls more injurious to th 
Leaves of the Vine; the Lof of which is always iucceede 
by That of the Fruit. ae : 
The Vine is propagated either from Slips, or elfe fron 
Planits that have already taken root. The former of the: 
are little Sprigs without Roots, and which are cut in Wis 
ter, from S'ocks of a kindly Nature, and are preferved ji 
Bundles, in a Cellar, till the Seafon intended for their Plar 
tation. Towards the End of March, the'e Bundles fhouk 
be fteep’d in miry Pits, for the ipace of eight Days, afte 
which they are inferted in the Earth, not in an uprigh 
Pofition, but flanting a little on one fide ; and three a 
four of them are fet in each of the Apertures, which ough 
to be a Foot diftant from one another ; and all Redundar 
cies are afterwards to be clear’d away. The largeft End ¢ 
the Shoot muft be funk into the Earth, to a very moderati 
Depth ; and Care fhould always be taken to leave an Ine: 
or two of old Wood, that has had two Years Growth. 
Rooted Plants are young Stocks, that have grown twi 
or three Years ina Seminary, the Soil of which fhould by 
a little :hinner than the Ground, into which they are-to bi 
tranfplanted. ‘This Removal is made in November, ana 
the Stocks ought to be placed in the new Soil, the moment! 
_ they are taken out of their native Earth ; because das De 
| cacy 
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acy will be greatly. injured by the leaft Delay. Thefe 
yeminaries fhould always be infeparable from an Eftate in 

land, fince they are infinitely ufeful. “The rooted Plants 

ee to be fruitful the third Year, and frequently retain 

neir Fertility for the fpace of fixty Years. 

| À Vine may likewife be renew’d, either in the whole, 

‘in part, by means of Layers. 

This Operation is perform’d by bending fuch of the 
neft Shoots, as fhould otherwife be pruned off from their 
ock, and by burying the old Wood in a litde Trench 

= fome length, while That, which is young, rifes above 

ne Surface. When that Part, which has been funk in the 
ol, has taken root, the other Extremity is either permit- 

d to remain on the parent Stock, in order to beautify the 
Ajacent Spot with one continued Growth; or elfe it 1s cut 

below the Roots, and this new Stock is then taken out 

‘the Earth, to be tranfplanted as occafion may require. 

| Another Method of laying Vines, is perform’d by caufing 
e Extremity of a fine Shoot to pafs through a little Baf- 
+, which is funk into the Earth for that purpofe. The 

oot fo difpofed, takes root in the Basket, below which it 
cut off in the Month of November, and is then railed 

ut of the Earth, as fteadily as poflible; after which it is 

anfplanted, with the little Basket, into the intended Situa- 

on. Thefe are the four Methods, by which a Vine is 
ultiplied ; and we will now proceed to the Pruning 

art. 

| This Operation ought to correfpond with the Quality of 
ye Wood, and likewife of the Soil that fopplies it with 
fourifhment. If the Earth be extremely thin, and the 
Vood a little weak, it is ufual to leave no more than two 
“three Buds, at moft, on the young Wood of that Year’s 
trowth; that the Sap, by being confined to fo fmall a 
umber of Buds, may c:ufe them to emit Shoots of a mo- 
erate Strength ; but if the Earth be very nutrimental, and 
xe Stock vigorous, three or four Buds are permitted to re- 
ain on the young Wood to weaken the Action of the Sap, 
ad to prevent it from fhooting out too large a Giowth of 
‘ew Wood. 

" Vine-Dreffers, as well as Gardeners, are prepoffefs'd 
ith an old Opinion, that Spring is the only proper Seafon 
x pruning and yet they often aét inconfiftently with that 
| : Perfuañon, 


= 
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Perluafion, fince they frequently. begin-to prune in ares 
in order to prevent their being embarafsd by too. man 
other Works, which hinder. their Accomplifhment of th 
in due time. But with all their Expedition, a great per 
of this Operation remains uncompleated, even when t! 
Month of 4pril is far advanced. The Sap, which begz 
to exert its Energy in March, purfues its natural. Cour? 
and firft fwells the Buds, in the Extremities of the Plan 
Which are the very Parts that ought to be retrench’d ; ani 
then, . finding the Ends of its Canals entirely laid open Ht 
Pruning, it weeps through thofe Apertures till the Heat bs 
gins to thicken it, and prevent its future Diffipation. Bi 
the Sap would never be wafted, either in Tears or ufele: 


Buds, had care been taken to prune the Vine immediate: 
upon the Fall of the Leaf, This Praétice is recommende 
by Monfieur de /2 Quintinye; to which 1 may add, thi 
it has been frequently found to be fuccefful ; and any Perte: 
may venture to make the Experiment, on fome {mall paz 
of a Vine, in order to be convinced, that thole Advantag» 
of an eafy Culture in Spring, which refult from pruning } 
Autumn, are not difcredited by any Inconvenience whas 
ever. = 
March is the Seafon for dreffing the Vine, after it ha 
been pruned ; and this Operation varies agreeably to th 
Nature of the Plants, which, among us, are of two forts: 
namely, the high Growths, which are fuffer’d to fhoot u: 
to. the Height of five or fix Feet, in Soils of a moderat 
Finenefs ; and the low Growths, which are not permittes 
to afcend above three Feet at molt. | i 
The high Vines are annually. drefs’d ; and, once in f: 
teen Years, they are lower’d, and laid down in a Trene: 
two Feet in breadth, and almoit as deep as the Stock 
When This has been cover’d with Earth, three or four @ 
the fineit Shoots, which adhere to it, fhould be extender 
on each fide, and difpofed into little Trenches, fix Inche 
deep, in order to furnifh as many Layers. The old Woo« 


- will refume a new Vigour, by thus exerting itfelf in a frefl 


Soil ; and this Operation is pertorm’d in the Month of Ni 
vember. 4 

The Method is different, with refpect to. low Vines 
which are productive of the beft Wine. They are laid is 
the Earth every Year, and drefs'd in fuch a manner, tha: 
we | a Stock 


ae 
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iStock will fhoot feveral Paces under ground, and fie- 
wently as many Fathoms, in a number of Years. Care is 
ways taken to lower the Stock with as much Equality as 
offible, and to prevent its deflecting into a Curve, which 
rould expofe it to the Danger of being cut, in the Culture 
f the enfuing Year. | 
When the Vines are found to be too old, they fhould ei- 
ner be rooted up, or grafted. If we have recourfe to the 
prmer Expedient, the Soil fhould -be fuffer'd to reft one 
lear, at-leaft, before we plant it anew ; and it will be 
oper to fow it with Corn, which never fails to fucceed, 
elfe with Rye, or fome of the March Grain, in order to 
nin the Earth, and render it more light and proportionable 
» theDelicacy of the young Plant; which, without this Pre- 
ution, would be choak’d by too ftrong a Nutriment. 
If the old Vine fhould fill fhoot out a Growth'of vi- 
prous Wood, that is unproductive of Fruit, it will be pro- 
fer to graft it, inftead of rooting it up. All the old Wood 
hould be laid in the Earth, and no more than two or three 
hoots of that Year’s Growth fhould be fuffer’d to rife a- 
jove the Surface. ‘The Graft will be more fuccefsful on | 
ñefe, than on the old Wood, which is not eafily open’d by 
meifion, and whofe Thicknefs no way correfponds with 
ne Graft. The Vine is grafted in the Cleft, and the Ope- 
ition refembles That of other Trees. 
The Depth, to which high Vines are laid in the Ground, 
nakes it unneceflary to furnifh them with new Earth; but 
ne low Vines muft have this Supply every twelve Years, in 
tery light Soils, and every fifteen Years in thofe, which are 
noft nutrimental. ‘Thefe Plants, however, require but æ 
moderate Quantity of additional Earth; and it is always 
juftomary to leave the diftance of a Foot between each 
asket of the fupplemental Soil; and fhould This be too 
trong, it may caufe the Vines to degenerate, and deprive 
e future Wine of its due Finenefs ; it would likewife cover 
he Stem with an Incruftation, thick enough to deprive it 
if thofe aerial Influences as fupply it with the proper Pa- 
ulum of Fire, and the moft perfect Juices. 
A moderate Quantity of Dung is likewife applied to 
Vines every feventh Year, when the Soil is extremely light, 
md every twelfth Year, when it happens to bea little more 
pmpact. A Redundancy of this Manure would geste 
the 
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the Body of the Plant; it would allo fhorten its Duratics 
and alter the natural Quality of the Wine. Neats-Dung; 
the propereft for light Soils; but This muft have an Inte 
mixture of Horfe-Dung, for fuch Lands as are ftrons 
Sheeps-Dung, when its Heat 1s evaporated, is very fervia 
able to Vines, when they grow yellow, provided it be er 
ploy’d in lefler Quantities than the other Manures. Nover 
fer is the proper Seafon for affording Vines this part 

their Culture, and it is defer’d till the Month of Feéruary 
when the Autumn has proved rainy, left the Earth and ÿ 
Manure fhould form an injurious Glew round the Stem, … 
~ which they adhere. 245 

The beft Seafon for training Vines to their Prop, is whe 
the Flowers begin to appear. It is likewile cuitomary 
pare the Vine, much about the fame time; but it is na 
very material whether you perform this before, or after tl 
Plant has been faften’d to its Prop. Paring the Vine confill 
in cutting off the Ends of the Branches, and retrenchin 
the little Shoots, which rife from the Bottom and Sides « 
the Stock. This Operation fhould be repeated, in order 1 
fecure a copious Sap for the Fruits that are unfolded. 

Tt is altogether as neceflary to clear away, at two «à 
three different times, all the Weeds, which {pring about th 
Stems of Vines, and which either impoverifh, or chill th 
Earth. But whether a Hoe, or a Mattock be employ’d o 
this Occafion, the Dreffer fhould always be cautious of ¢ 
pening the Earth about the Vine, after Rains or Frofts ; fc 
if this Operation be perform’d after a rainy Seafon, it haz 
dens the Soil, and renders it impenetrable to the Air, ani 
confequently caufes feveral Stems to become yellow, ani 
wither away. And if the Earth be ftir’d after Hails o 
Froft, it is expofed to fuch a fatal Chillnef, as will 
at lealt, retard the Procefs.of Vegetation, for a confiderabl. 
time. | 

The Vine has three dangerous Enemies, from whofe Ra 
vages it is difficult to preferve it. 3 

| The firft of thefe is a fimall Beetle, tha: 

Infe&s injurtous refembles a May-Bug, in Shape and Ca 
ta the Vine. lour, but is much inferior to it in Size 
This Infeét continues in the Earth, during 

the Winter Seafon, and faftens itfelf to the Stems of young 
Vines in particular; gnaws their moft tender Roots and fre: 
Bu : | quently 
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juently deftroys them. It makes its appearance in the 
à of May, and after it has fix’d it{elf on the greem 
loliage, it preys on their Subftance, and pierces the Fruit- 
ike and the young Shoots, which often proves deftruétive 
yall the new Wood. But this Devaitation may be pre- 
ented, in a great meafure, by fowing a good Quantity of 
heans about the Vine; which the Animal will quit for the 
ew Growth of Leaves, and thefe may eafily be multiplied 
aa fhort time. ‘Thefe Leaves, with the Breed of Infe&s 
nat reft upon them, may afterwards be advantageoufly re- 
10ved, and burnt around the Stem of the Vine; by which 
eans, another Difafter, more prejudicial than the former, 
vay be feafonably prevented. ‘Thefe Animals pierce the 
Hluflers when they are ripe, in order to injeét their Eggs 
ba the Berries; in confequence of which, Legions of 
Vorms will be produced, to the deftruction of the Grapes, 
ad the total Fruftration of the approaching Vintage. ‘The 
in draws all the Juice from the penetrated Grapes, and 
on reduces them to Powder. ‘The Worms, when they are 
itiated with their Food, feek a proper Retreat, for the Ac- 
bmplifhment of their Transformation into Aurelias, and af- 
wards into Beetles. If they happen to difcover a Heap 
‘Compoft, they choofe it for their Manfon ; and feveral 
erfons place a quantity of it about the Stocks of their Vines. 
this Manure is the Rendevous of thefe, and a Variety of 
her Infeéts; and if Care be taken to burn it, at the Clofe of 
Vinter, all thefe noxious Animals will be effectually de- 
voy’d, and the Afhes are almoft as ferviceable as the Ma- 
nre itfelf. | 

There is likewife. another {mall Beetle, fomething lefs 
jan a common Fly, and cover’d with a green Shell, whofe 
rface glitters with the brighteft Gold. This Animal is 
unifh’d with Ger long-and hard Trunk, indented into 


veral Saws, wi 


hich prove very prejudicial to the Grapes, 
id likewife to the tender Leaves ; which the Creature rolls 
ound its Body, and lines them with a fort of Down for 
€ Reception of its Eggs. “In the Winter Seafon, it either 
itires into the Earth, or lodges itfelf into a Heap of Com- 
bit, where it continues buried in Sleep. ‘The Vine« 
jreflers are induftrious to find out thefe contorted Leaves, 
hich enfold the Eggs, and they burn them at the foot of 
ea ine... | 

| IT, 
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’Tis cuftomary to employ the Hours of defcending Dew 
or the Cool of the Morning, in deftroying the Snails, th 
conceal themfelves during the Heat of the Day; and as the 
Animals are an Ingredient in the Ragoûts of Languedoc, ti 
Inhabitants of that Province are very folicitous to diicow 
them. It would be in vain for one induftrious Perfon to à, 
tempt the Extermination of thefe Infects from his Vineyara 
the Inhabitants of the whole Diftri€& ought to concur wii 
him in that Employment, or he will otherwife be too mus 
fatigued, in deitroying a hundred Enemies on one Vin 
while two thoufand are marching to invade the neighbou 
ing Plants. | vo 
When the Cultivation has been properly conducted, am 
a favourable Summer has cooperated with the Labours of tt 
Vine-Drefler, the Grapes will, at laft, acquire their con 
pleat Maturity, and it will then be neceflary to prepare f 
the Vintage. The Fats are carefully clean’d, and ti 
Wine-Prefs, with all its Appendage of Veñels, have the: 
proper Difpofition affign’d them, for the enfuing Wor 
But the Manner of making Wine, and the Methods, Æ 
which it isduly order’d, fhall be referved for our next Wall 
and we will conclude This with a Turn or two in the Vine 
yard, where you fhall be prefented with a View of moft ; 
the Particulars I have related. 
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compleated, and the Vintagers are flocking 

a towards us, to offer their Services on this 

ceafion.. What Commands has your Lordfhip for them 
 prefent ? 

Count. The Quality of the Wine depends on the due 
erformance of their feveral Funétions. I inform them, 
at they muft bring in the Grapes, at three different Ga- 
nerings; in the firft of which, they are to chufe thofe 
unches that are moft ripe, and have the feweft, as well as 
ne fineft Grapes, and they muft be careful to clear away 
the Berries that are green, rotten, or fcorch’d, together 
‘ith fach as have been pierced by Inféts. I likewile di- 
€ my People to cut the Grapes very fhort ; becaufe the 
alks are bitter, and vitiate the Wine with a Flavour of 
ae Wood, in proportion to their Length. 

The fecond Gathering muft be confined to the large 
hick Clufters, that are not fo ripe as the others ; and thofe 
‘hich are green, witherd, or rotten, fhould be gather’d 
ft. I confign thefe three Gatherings to as many Preflings, 
yhofe diference you may ealily comprehend. re 

is 
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This frft Labour, which is of the utmoft Importane 
may be compleated by another Method. I have Vines tH 
vary in their Qualities. Some are planted in a Lee 
and flony Soil, and they yield a bright and fragrant Win: 
others are placed in a more nourifhing Traét of Land, ax 
they produce a Wine of a greater Body. If I have an Il 
clination to unite thefe good Qualities, in the fame Wir 
and to meliorate the one, by an Intermixture of the othe 
T can accomplifh my Defign, either in the Vineyard, H 
Diending thefe different Grapes together; or elfe in the Ce 
lar, by mixing the feveral Wines I have prefd ; but if! 
neglect to make this Intermixture, by cutting one Speci! 
of Grapes with the other, I hazard the Lof of. all m 
Vintage. When the Wines are once made, it will be di 
ficult to mix them to any degree of Perfeétion ; the weai 
eft will change its Complexion, and communicate its D) 
fects to the other, inftead of being correéted by the goa 
Qualities of the uffociated Juice ; and one of its leaft Im 

perfections, tho’ far from being inconfiderable, will be 
difagreeable cloudy Tinge, accompanied with a Sedimen: 
which will always tarnifh the Beauty of the proper Cc 
lour, and diveft the Wine of its fne Flavour and Tran: 
parency. But this Effet will be prevented, if I intermi! 
the beit Grapes of one Vine with the moft perfeét Produc 
tions of another. The feafonable Combination of thet 
different Fruits, will produce an exquifite Liquor, that wii 
have all the Advantages of a fufficient Body, a Delicacy o 
Flavour, a Fragrancy of Scent, and a Livelinefs of Cc 
Jour; and which may be kept for feveral Years, withow 
the leaft Alteration. Thefe Obfervations of Mind hay: 
been juftified by a long Experience ; and it was the Know 
ledge of thofe Effects that refult from intermixing th: 
Grapes of three or four Vines of different Qualities, whic 
improved the celebrated Wines of Sillery, Ai, and Haut 
williers, to the Perfection they have now acquired ; and im 
deed they feem to comprehend all the Excellencies that cas 
pofhbly unite, to regale the Palate. Ae 
Father Perignon, a Bencdiéfine of Hautvilliers, on the 
Marne, was the firft, who made any fuccefsful Attempt te 
intermix the Grapes of different Vines in this manner ; anc 
the Wine of Perignon, or Hautvilliers, bore the greatel 
: : | Eftimation 
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timation among us, till the Praétice of this Method be- 
me more extenfive. 

Chevalier. As I was yefterday reading Boileau’s Feaf, I 
wind all the Names your Lordfhip has mention’d, in the 
yplanatory Account of the Hi//y Order, which, as the 
bramentator obferves, was a Society of Men of Pleafure, 
ho were divided in their Opinions, with refpect to the 
perit of the feveral Vines that grow on the Hills adjacent 
Rheims. Iwas then defirous of confulting the Map for 
e Name of Perignon, Sillery, Hautvilliers, i, Taiffi, 
wzenai, and St. Thieri, which are introduced in the 
ites. But I loft my labour in looking for the Name of 


\Counte/s. The Author of thofe Notes has afcribed the 
ame of a Man to a Mountain ; but This is a trifling Mit 
je; and, if you pleafe, Sir, we will return to our Vint- 
+. Ican now comprehend the Reafon why the Wines 
ide by Country People, are fo inferior to thofe we drink 
ithe Table of Gentlemen, and rich Citizens, tho’ they 
: both produced from the fame Vines, and the fame 
a The Peafant, who poffeffes only an Acre or two 
Cand, is unable to make proper Sele€tions and Inter- 
xtures of Fruit ; he makes but one Preiling, or he thinks 
lfhall reform the bad Wine, by blending it with the 
d; while he, in reality, injures the good, by inter: 
Ing it with the bad; but the Proprietor of a large 
eyard has an Opportunity of confidering the different 
alities of his Vines, and can form fuch an Intermixture 
will bring his Wine into Reputation. 
Count. My Remarks on the Choice and Affortment of 
xerent Grapes, are equally applicable to gray and red 
ines. 
Chevalier. Your Lordfhip fpeaks of the Colour of Wine, 
if we were capable of forming it in what manner we 
afe. Cana white Grape be made to afford us a Wine 
ia different Tintture? And is not red Wine the con- 
at Product of a black Grape? 
Count. White Wine is, undoubtedly, the natural Juice 
a white Grape, but its Strength and other Qualities are 
erally very imperfect ; it is likewile apt to grow yellow, 
| it degenerates before the next Return of Summer. Thefe 
lite Wines grow out of repute at prefent, and are only 
ufeful 
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ufeful in fome medicinal Prefcriptions ; but the grey Wit! 
which has fo bright an Eye, and refembles the Complexid 
of Cryfial, is produced by the blackeft Grapes. And | 
Whitenefs can never be fo well promoted, as when all t 
Stocks of white Grapes are rooted up. It was former 
very difficult to preferve the Wine of 4i longer than 09 
Year. When the Juice of the white Grapes, whofe Qua: 
tity was very great in that Vineyard, began to aflume: 
yellow Hue, it became predominant, and created a Chans 
in all the Wine; but ever fince the white Grapes ha: 
~ been difufed in the Wines of Champaign, That, which groy 
on the Mountain of Reims, will laft feven or eight Yeas 
and the Marne Wine may be eafily kept for the {pace 
four or five. And if the fame Precautions are ufed, wi 
refpeét to the Wines of Burgundy, they will not begin: 
degenerate in the third Year, and frequently in the fecon 
as has often been experienced. — 
Chevalier. What Methods are taken to make the bla: 
Grapes, which afford a red Wine in Burgundy, produce 
Wine as white as Water in Champaign ? eg 
Count. The Wine of a black Grape may be tinged wi 
any Colour we think proper ; thofe, who defire to have 
perfectly white, have Recourfe to the following Methe 
‘The People, employ’d in the Vintage, begin their Labow 
atan early Hour in the Morning; and when they have 
lected the fineft Grapes, they lay them gently in their B 
- kets, in order to be carried cut of the Vineyard ; or thi 
place them in large Panniers, without prefling them in t 
deaft, or wiping off the dewy Moifture, and the azure D 
that cover them. Dews and exhaling Milfts greatly cont 
* bute to the Whitenef of the Wine. 
*Tis cuftomary to cover the Baskets with wet Cloths, 
a hot Sunfhine ; becaufe the Liquor will be apt to affume 
red Tinéture, if the Grapes fhould happen te be heate 
‘Thefe Baskets are then placed upon the Backs of fuch A: 
mals as are of a gentle Nature, and carty their Burden wi 
an eafy Motion to the Cellar, where the Grapes continue ¢ 
ver’d, in a cool Air. When the Warmth of the Sun pron 
noderate, the Labours of the Vintage are not difcontinu 
ill Eleven in the Morning ; but a glowing Heat makes! 
-eccflary for them to ceafe at Nine. When the Bask. 
save been convey’d to the Houle; and you will natura: 
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tought to be near the Vineyard, that the Grapes 
r neither burft, nor be heated in the Carriage; the next 
bloyment:is to throw them into the Prefs, whofe Ufe 
| Strudure you {hall have an Opportunity of fecing, 
en we have finifh’d our Walk. 
When the firit Prefling has been difpatched with Expe- 
von, the Grapes that were fcatterd from the Heap are 
ner’d up and the Prefs is work’d anew. When this 
eration is over, the Extremities of the Mafs are {quared 
by a large cutting Peel, and are then thrown upon the 
er Fruit, in order to receive the third Prefling ; which, 
m this Circumftance, is call’d the firft Cutting. The 
se ‘Beams of the Prefs are likewife lower’d {everal times ; 
_thefe Operations are call’d the fecond, third, fourth, 
| fifth Cuttings: — 
he Wine of the firft Prefling is kept apart from the 
, When the Fruit happens to be very ripe, and the Sea- 
vextremely hot ; becaufe it then gufhes out in a copious 
tw, and would be apt to redden, were it intermix’d with 
| Liquor of the fecond Prefling ; but this Mixture is ufe- 
and fometimes neceflary in a Year of moderate Heat, 
| when the fr Prefling has not afforded a large Quantity 
Juice. The Wine of the firft Cut may be fometimes 
winded: with ‘That of the two firft Preffings ; but feveral 
“ons of great Judgment decline this hazardous Manage- 
int, left it fhould be injurious to the Tranfparency of the 
It Wines. The Wine, that is produced after any of the 


\ttings, is excellently qualified to form a perfect Liquor, — 


may be intermix’d with red Wines, if they happen to 
made apart. 

he Wines of the feveral Cuttings are always gradually 
uden’d, becaufe the Prefs begins to operate move effectual. 
yon the Skin, which enfolds the Berry > and the Particles, 
nich are then’ difengaged from it, impart the red Tinc- 
re tothe Wine. The Heat of the San, and thé Shocks 
ithe Carriages are fometimes fo violent, and produce fuch 
ng Effects on the exterior Coat of the Grapes, that the 
mids contain’d in that Coat, and which are then in mo- 
n, mix themfelves with the Juice of the Pulp, at the 


line perfeétly white, ‘is render’d : impraéticable, and its 
blour will refemble the Eye of a Partridge, or perhaps 
MyOL. I, M jome 
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fome deeper Hue. ‘The Quality of the Wine is fill 
fame, but it muit be either entirely white or red, in or 
to prove agreeable to the Tafle and Mode, which now ] 
vail. : - ë gee | 
The Wine of the fixth Preffing is mixd with TH 
which is extracted from the Refufe of the Grapes, for U 
of lefs confequence. ‘The Prefles of Champaign que 
the Fruit with fo much Violence, that the Marc becor 
as hard as a Stone. An ill-flavour’d Brandy is drawn fri 
"This but it proves very effectual in affuaging the Ang 
of Wounds, or Bruiles, and is likewife ufeful on feveras 
ther Occafions. 
We will now proceed to red Wines, whole deep Co 
plexion, as we are fenfible by Experience, refults from 
particular Degree, to which the Juice of the Skins is int 
mix’d with That of the Pulp. This ftrong Tinctures 
imparted to the Wine, by trampling the Grapes, a: 
throwing them into the Fat before they. have been pref 
The Heat and Spirits, which operate in the Fat, : 
ilrongly impell’d agaïnit the Coats of the Berries that : 
burft by being trodden ; and this red Subftance, lodged! 
the Texture of the Skins, is feparated from them by 1 
Heat, which penetrates every Part, and is then intermiz 
with the Body of the Liquor, in proportion to its Cor 
nuance in the Fat ; and if we fuffer it to remain there fo: 
<onfiderable time, we may be certain of obtaining a W? 
that will be imperfeétly red, But as the acid-and bit: 
Fluid of the Stalks, is likewife extra€ted by the far 
Heat, it is confequently blended with the other Juice, a: 
communicates to it either an acid, or a bitter Flavor 
which renders the Wine infupportable, and efpecially 
cold Years. | 
There are two Expedients for the Prevention of this 1 
convenience. One of which is, to carry on the Procefs: 
the Vintage, in the hotteft Sunfhine, when the Heat w 
produce better Effects, on the outward Coats of the Grapx 
than could be imparted to them by the Fat, in fevei 
Days ; and when they are immediately thrown into th 
Veffel, where they very frequently rife to the Edge of it, . 
lefs than four and twenty Hours, there is no danger of the 
‘contracting the Flavour of their Skins, 
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‘When the Seafon proves cold, and the Vintage cannot 
_tranfacted in a favourable Sun-fhine ; it is cuitomary to 
nploy wooden Forks that have three Prongs, and are as 
any Feet in length; and when they are work’d round 
2 Tuns,“into which the prefs’d Grapes have been dif- 
ved, they faften upon the Skins that have difcharged 
eir Pulp; and when thele are drawn out of the Tun, they 
® mix’d with the other Refuie, that the little quantity of 
lice, which remains in the extreme Part of the Stalk of 
£h Berry, may not be loft. The Grapes are then thrown 
to the Fat, and they remain uninjured for feveral Days, 
vd aflume their proper Colour, without contraëting the 
tter Flavour of the Skins, that have been clear’d away for 
fe molt part. I fay the moft part, becaufe it will be ne- 
Mary to let fome of them remain, in order to bind the 
etries, which, without this Precaution, would be {catter’d 
* about the Prefs, after the Extraction of the Juice. 
‘The Wine, that has been drawn out of the Fat, is after- 
ard intermix’d with the Liquor produced by the two or 
tree firit Preffings ; but as the Wine, which is afforded by 
e following Preflings, is inferior to the former in its Quali- 
¥S, it will be proper to difpofe it apart. 

The Wine is now made, and diftributed into Veffels, 
which are mark’d according to the Order of the firft, fe- 
md, and third Curvée, whether white or red ; and when 
has been fuffer’d to ferment in the Air, for fome Days, 
se Number of which is proportion’d to the Maturity of 
ve Grapes, and the Temperature of the Seafon; the Vel- 
us are ftop’d in fuch a gentle manner, as enables the Wine 
‘exhale its moft fiery Particles, for fome time. After 
ich it is lodged, during the Winter, in an upper Cellar, 
em whence it is removed into lower Vaults, at the return 


tan the clofe of Autumn. 
“Wine of the firft Year is ufualiy lodged in new Veffels, 
om whence it fhould always be transfufed into fome other 
peffel that has contain’d Wine of the fame Species; and 
this is an effential Circumftance, with refpeét to White- 
fine, which would eafily be flain’d, by pafling into a 
effel, that has formerly been appropriated to Wine of a 
erent nature; and it will be apt to contract a Flavour of 
Mz the 
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the Wood, if we pour it into a Veflel that has never bee 
‘ufed before. | à * | 

It has been a prevailing Opinion, though without th 
leaft Foundation, that Wine is belt preferved on its Lees 
for it is certain that nothing can be more injurious to: 
than Lees and Air. If the Champenois transfufe the 
‘Wine into different Veffels, twelve times in four Years, the 
always choofe fuch as are perfeétly clean, with a View, un 
doubtedly, to prevent their Wine from growing vapid! 
and they ufually burn a little Match of Sulphur, half as 
Inch in Length and Breadth, in the Veflel they empty, tha 
it may be fill’d with the Odour, in proportion to the Eve 
‘uation, and may likewife receive a Steam of Spirits, capab) 
of promoting the natural Fire, and bright Complexion « 
the Liquor. . | 4 

As the Goodnefs and Duration of. Wine depends, in 
peculiar Manner, on the Precautions that are taken to refim 
“it from its Leess, much Attention. has been employ’d, t 
find out proper Expedients for its Clarification. The firr 
of thefe coniifls in drawing off the Wine, the fecond ii 
glewing it. | 4 

The former of thefe Opperations is perform’d by draw 
ing off the Wine, from its Lees, into another clean Vefle! 
by the aid of a leathern Pipe, and a Pair of Bellows. A Tub: 
of Wood is faften’d on one of the Extremities. of ihe Pipe 
and This is inferted into the lower part of the Veffel that i 
intended to be fill’d); the other Extremity. ends in ana 
ther Tube of. the fame nature, and is fix’d in a large Four 
tain, at the bottom of the Veffel that is to be emptied: 
When the Fountain is open’d, the Wine flows out of one 
Veffel into another, till the Surfaces of Liquor, in both: 
have acquired an equal Level; after which, the Nozzle o: 
a large Bellows is inferted into the upper. Vent of the Vefel| 
which is to be emptied ; and the Air, which is then forced 
into it, by the repeated Efforts of the; Bellows, creates an 
equal Preflure on the Surface -of the. Wine, and impels 
it into the other Veflel, without occafioning. the leaf 
Diforder. eae 

The Operation of glewing the Wine is perform'd by pour: 
ing, into each Veffel, a Pint of Liquor, wherein a Lump of 
Fith-Glew, fixty or feventy Grains in Weight, has been 
fiep'd, and diluted, for the fpace of four Days. This 

| | | glewy 
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jewy Subftance, which the Dyfch import among us from 
iebangel, ought to be very clear and tranfparent. We 
Jually beat it with a wooden Hammer, in order to break 
“into Shivers, and that it may difolve, with lefs difficulty, 
va little Wine and River Water, which laft is more pene- 
ating than Spring-Water. A very final Quantity of 
Wine ig added, from time to time, and the whole is fre- 
ently work’d about with the Hand; after which it is 
afsd through a Linnen-Strainer of a moderate Finenels ; 
ad they then pour as much of this Intermixture, as will 
I] three large Glaffes, or a Pint, into the Cask, and draw 
(FE two or three Bottles of the Liquor. This Glew is 
fended with the Wine, by being flir’d with a bent Stick,. 
thich caufes the vifcous Subflance to diffufe it felf over the 
uirface, like a Net; and when a moderate quantity of Air 
as been admitted into the Cask through a Vent, the Glew 
rill fink to the bottom, and draw along with it the fuper- 
hous Oi, and generally the whole Mafs of Impurities that 
pat in the Veflél; and inftead of vitiating the Wine, is 


ay inflance whatever, it gives all. its good Qualities their 


MDA. ci - . PPT. 
“Wines are drawn off from their Lees, in fome of the firft 
Days of Fanuary, or when the Froft has begun to clarify 
nem in a natural manner. The drawing off is repeated at 
ne end of fifteen Days; and if the Wines are grey, they 
waght to be glew’d eight Days before they are bottled. 


1f the Wine be drawn off, towards the end of March, 


phen the Sap begins to. rife in the Vine, it will froth to: 
ach a degree, as to whiten like Milk, to the very bottom. 


the Glafs, the Moment it is poured out. Wine will 


| gee’ of the Sep in Avge? ; which makes it evident, 
hat the Froth is occafion’d by the Operation of the Air and 


mid likewife in the Liquor it produced. This violent 
bbullition, which is fo agreeable to fome Perfons, is thought, 
Mi Connoifleurs, to be inconfiftent with the G oodnefs of the 
Wine, fince the greeneft may be made to whiten into .a 
‘roth; and the moft perfeét Wines feldom difcover this 
duality. | A 
The Month of March is the ufual Seafon for glewing the 
of tender Wines, {uch as thofe of 4, Epernai, Hautvil- 
; M 3 liersy 


pmetimes acquire this Quality, if it be drawn off curing: 


ap, Which then aét with vigour in the Wood of the Vine, . 


246 DIALOGUE XIV. ‘ 
“ters. and Pieri, whole chief Confumption is in Frame 
.but this Operation fhould not be perform’d on fuch itro: 
Wines, as thofe of Sillery, Verfenai, and other Mountz 
Wines of Rheims, till they are twelve Months old 3 at whi! 
time they are capable of fupporting themfelves for feve: 
Years. Thefe Wines grace the Tables of Londou, Ampeé 
dim, Copenhagen, and of all the North. We are likew? 
affured that they have pafs’d the Line with impunity ; bus 
am fomething incredulousas to that Particular. 

Vhen thefe Wines are bottled off, before they. haz 
exhaled their impetuous Particles, they burft a number: 
Botiles, and are lefs perfect in their Qualities. The prory 
Method of bottling Wine, confifts in leaving the {pace ob 
Finger’s breadth between the Cork and the Liqour, and 
binding the Cork down with Packthread ; it will al© 
pioper to {eal the Mouths of the Bottles with Wax, to pr 
vent Miflakes and Impofitions. The Bottles fhould lik 
wife be inclined on one fide ; becaufe, if they are placed 
au upright Pofition, the Corks will grow dry in a fer 
Mfonths, for want of Moifture, and fhrink from their fix 
Dimenfions. In confequence of which, a Paflage will I 
open’d to the external Air, which will then impart an Ac 
dity tothe Wine, and form a white Flower onthe Surface 
which will be an Evidence of its Corruption. 

Red Wines are feldom glew’d, and bottled, efpeciali 
during the firft Year; the husky Particles, from which tË 
Wine receives its red Tinêure, are feparated from Month : 
Month, and the heavieft are foon precipitated to the Bottos 
of the Cask. If you glew and bottle red Wine, it will a] 
pear perfectly fine; but the firft Motion of the Bottle, whe 
two Months are expired, or the Admiffion of the externa 
Air, when you pour out the two rit Glaffes, will imme 
diately raife a Cloud fiom’the bottom, which will deprivi 
the Wine of its bright Colour and agreeable Flavour. Ÿ 

Nored Wine fhou'd therefore be bottled, but fuch as : 
intended to be drank in two Months; otherwife the who: 
Stock will either be loft, or confiderably changed in th 
third Month, and oftentimes fooner; either becaufe th 
bottom of the Bottle is covered witha thick Sediment, whic: 
obliges us to rack off the Wine with Lofs 3 or becaufe rec 
Wine of the firft Year, contra&ts a difagreeable Tartnefs, i: 
the Bottle ; or, laftly, becaufe an oily Subflance is enger 
a | | derd 


Of WINE. a 4 
“2d in the Wine, which is a Defect that is ufually remedied 
y fhaking the Bottle ; but it may be cured more effectually 
the Cask by rolling it about, and by glewing the Wine, 
: elfe by keeping it a whole Year. i 4 

When the red Wine has precipitated its Sediment, at the 
ud of about twelve Months, it may be fafely drawn off into 
sttles, where it will fupport itfelf much better than in the 
ask, becaufe the Pores of This are not fo contracted as thofe 
“the Giaf. The glewing would not be injurious to it, 
uough it would certainly be unneceffary, after the Wine has 
sarified itfelf by its own Efforts. 

While the Liquor continues in the Cask, its Diflipations 
aght to be recruited, every Month, with the beft Wine in 
ne Cellar, and if poflible, with That of the fame Cuvée. 
-sthe Wood, that contains it, is very porous, the Wine will 
ver comport with any neighbouring Odours, fuch as thote 
FCheele, Cyder, Beer, and Perry ; for which reafon the 
fellar ought to be accommodated as much as poflible to the 
wenius of the Wine. 

Thefe, my dear Chevalier, are the beft Methods than. 
anbe obferved, in the Makingand Management of Wine, and 
neir Efficacy is juftified by the Experience of fifty Years. 

Prior. I am furprifed, when I confider to what Length 
ne Induftry of a laborious People may be extended. The 
t hampenois have experienced the reverfe of that Event, which: 
efel the Inhabitants of the Campania. ‘The Falern, the 
Maffic, and Formian Wines, which Horace has fo frequently 
slebrated, as the moft perfe&t Productions of Maly, were 
>om’d to a fad Declenfion, within a hundred Years after 
is Death, by the Mifconduët of the Inhabitants, who: 
vegleéted the right Method of making them, and thought à 
srofufion of thofe Liquors preferable to their Perfeétion *. 
and though they once were capable of being prelerved a 
reat number of Years, they now fhare the fateof moft Lia- 
‘an Wines, which are foextremely weak, as to be render’d 
felefs at the return of the hot Seafon, unlefs they are boil’d,. 
in order to fupport them thro’ the unfuing Year>. But the 
mhabitants of Campaign have, by a Series of Induftry, and: 
he Regularity of their Methods, not only given a 
eputation to their Wines, which were lately fo little 


* Hitt. nat. lib. xiv. €. 6. 
4, Andreas Baccius de Vinis Italie. 


M 4 known). 
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known, but have likewife acquired the Art of pre‘ervir 
their delicate Flavour, much longer than is OEE à 
with the Wines of Burgundy and Guienne, : This is a recer 
Fa, and it ought to crea‘e a generous Emulation in th 
Proprietors of other Vineyards. i 81 0S ve 
Court. I forefaw this Event, and exprefs’d my Sent: 
ments of it in a little Memorandum, which I formerly mace 
on the Progrefs of Champaign Wine, when I pas’ d throug: 
that Province. When Philip of Valois was inaugurated, ii 
the Year 1328, the Inhabitants cf Rheims furnift’d, for th 
Entertainment they prepared for the King and his whod 
Court, three hundred Pieces of Wine, partly. of the Growt! 
of Beaune and Sr. Pour cain, and pardy-of Rheims. Hac: 
two Pieces of this laft Growth, coft from: fix: to ten Livres 
The Wine of 84. Pourçain amountéd -to twelve Livres ea 
Cask, and two Pieces of That of Beaune came to twenti 


eight Livres. 5 + 2 
Prior.sThe Wine of Rheims mutt certainly have beez 
but little known at that time, or elfe it was extremel | 
il made, fince its Price was fo inferior to That of Bur 
gundy. LI Sage 
Count. In the Reign of Francis I. and Henry IT: thi 
Wine of Rheims was generally efteem’d, and there ‘18 ai 
Tradition that Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. and Bey 
“X. had each of them a Commiffioner, who refided at Ai; 

to-acquire timely Intelligence of the beft Growths. ) 
__At the Coronation of Francis IL *, that Monarch received 
a Prefent of Burgundy Wine, which was fold for twenty; 
Livres the two Pieces, at Rheims; and likewile of Rheim: 
Wine, that coft from fourteen to feven‘een and nineteen 
Livres the two Pieces; fo that this latter Wine was dearer 
at that time than Burgundy. When. Charles IX. was 
crown’d +, the Rheims Wine, that was prefented to himy 
_coit twenty-eight and thirty Livres the two Pieces; and thes 
Wine of Lacnnois was dearer than That of Rheims. : 
At the Inauguration of Henry III §. they only prefented! 
the Wines of Rheims, from fifty-four, to feventy-five Livres 
the two Pieces ; and thofe were the only Growths that were: 
drank at the Coronation of Lewis XIII. and they colt a: 
ed 


* September 18, 1559 
ay 15, 1561. 
Hebd. 13, 1571, 


hundred | 
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nndred and feventy-five Livres the two Pieces; but they 
sere advanced to fuch Perfeëtion, when Lewis XIV. was 
jown’d *, that all the great Lords were defirous of drinking ~ 
and it has been confiderably improved fince that t me, 
irticularly with refpeét to its Duration. 

Prior. This Wine is, at Jaft, become the only. Growth ; 

France, that can, be, .rank’d in competition with. Es 
vndy. | 
Count. Ifwe will be determined by the fnef Palates, the: 
Wampaign WV ine, is much. pref rable to Burgundy. — 

Prior. Tt is a fuficient Honour for Champtaizn, to be: 
Ivanced to the fame degree of Eltimation win Bargundys . 
nd it may very well difpente with. the Prionty. J al-- a 
says thought Burguxdy had fome fimilitude to a folid Un- 
erflanding, which affe&ts us with lafting I mpreffions ; and | | 
sat Champaign refembled a lively Wit, which glitters more : 
bon the Imagination, but is not always ferviceable to its : 
pfleflor. - 

Court. You: will pardon me, Sir, if J cannot altogether - 
pprove of your Comparifon., If you had made the Froth : 
= fome Champaign Wines, and the Sallies of a {prightly - 
Wit, your,Parallel; I fhould have thought it unexceptiona- - 
de; and feveral pleafant Remarks might be made on this ; 
prightlinefs without Solidity. But fuch a Champaign Wine - 
3 That of Sid/ery, unites all the Vigour of Burgundy, with : 
vvagreeable Flayour, peculiar. to itielf. Good Wine may 
ve confider’d in the fame. Light with true Wit, whole - 
xmoft Perfeétion, refults from Solidity, in; con) unction with . 
elicacy. EE ve 
| Prior. L prefer, u‘ful. Qualities to thofe that are meerly- 
wreeable. .. Burguzdy. feems to. be a more falutary Wine . 
aan Champaign, and Will always be. triumphant for that : 
veafon. -Its Colour alone, declares it to be.a Wine of a good 
gody ;,and. 1. muft confefs,.] am apt ,to be diffident of all : 
aazzling Appearances. ov iindeb 3 29 a ay | 3 

Count. Mok People are: yery willing to, believe that, this. 
ecp Colour, which is fo much, elteem’d .in Burgundy» 
Vines, isan. Indicationof their Wholefomenels ; buts. 1s 
eertain that. this Complexion is. likewile obiexvable in the - 
croflett Wines, and “it refults from.an lntermisre, of he: 
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husky Parts of the Grape. Wine will lofe its Finenef, 
proportion to the Quantity of thofe Particles that are blem 
ed with it, and will be lefs qualified for Digeftion. T 
Gout therefore, and the Stone, with which the Tnhabitar 
of Wine-Countries are fo frequently afflifted, are Difter 
pers hardly known either at Rheims, or on the Banks: 
the Marne, where the Wines are very moderately cl 
lour’d. 

“Let us form a Judgment of Foods and Liquors, agre 
ably to the plain Laws of Nature. You yourfelf, Sir, a 
ferved very Jately, that the Deity, inftead of fubjeéting 
to the Uncertainty of Examinations, has enabled us to judi 
of the Excellence of any particular Nourifhment, by ti 
Impreflions of Senfe. This Rule, which is never fallacious 
when our Diet is fimple, and free from Intermixtures, d 
cides the Pre-eminence in favour of the Wine of Rheinz 
and its Scent and Flavour alone are Intimations of its e: 
joying the moft perfect Qualities. But I have another R! 
mark to offer, which is, that Wines may be made alme 
as white in Burgundy, as they are in Champaign, tho’ na 
fo good ; and on the other hand, the Champenois prefs | 
Wine as red as the Burgundy-Growth, and the Mercham 
fell it, either as the beft Species of Burgundy, to the Win: 
Conners, who are the firft People that are deceived in it 
or as red Champaign, to the Connoiffeurs, who prefer it 1 
any other Wine. Ina word, if we may judge of the Mi 
rit of Wines by the Price, at which they are fold by th 
Merchant, we fhall certainly aflign the Preference to Cham 
paigm, fince the fineft Species of this Wine is fold in th 
Vaults of Si/feri and Epernai, for fix, feven, or eight hur 
dred Livres ; when the fame Quantity of the beit Burguia 
may be purchafed for three hundred. : 

Countefs. Let me intreat you, Gentlemen, to leave th: 
Controverfy undecided ; for we have no Judges, who ar 
qualtfied to pronounce a definitive Sentence ; but if ther 
really were any fuch, it would be prudent in them’ to le 
chis Debate always fubfift. The equal Pretenfions, tha 
arexorm’d by thefe two great Provinces, ‘promote an Emu 
lation, Which is advantageous tous, The Partifans for Bar 
gundy and) Champaign form two Factions in the State ; bu 
their Conteffs are very entertaining, and their Encounter 
not at all dangerous. Itis very ufual to fee the Zealots c 

x On. 


ne Party maintaining a Correfpondence with thofe of the: 
ether ; they frequently affociate together without any re-- 
verve, and thofe, who were Advocates for Burgundy, at the: 
seginning of the Entertainment, are generally reconcil’d.to: 
ubampaign, before the Appearance of the Deffert. 

But let me advife you, Gentlemen, not to be fo inchante- 
+d with the Attractions of Wine, as to treat other Liquors: 
with Partiality, tho’ they may happen to be inferior in: 
Merit. .This Part of the Country has, for fome Years paft,, 
hroduced a Cyder, which is comparable to That of Basey.. 
ut is indeed my favourite Vintage, and I will acquaint you: 
with the Particulars of it, ifthe Prior will firft be pleafedi 
ro defcribe to us-the manner of making Beer. 

+ Prior. ‘The: necefiary. Ingredients of this Liquor ate: 
Water, Barley, Hops, and Yeaft. The Water 

pught to be light and penetrating ; and thefeQua- Beer. 
lities are indicated by its Facility of being work’d 

into a ftrong Foam by Soap. If it froths but little, we may: 
conclude it to be harfh, and impregnated with Principles: 
that are foreign to its Nature. The Barley ought to be: 
ground, after it has {prouted ; and This may be effeéted, by: 
tteeping it four and twenty Hours in Water. After which, 
tt is carried to the Cellar, which is call’d the fprouting: 
Mault, where it remains, till each particular Grain. has: 
Fhot forth, to the Length of four or five twelfths-of an Inch. 
Et is then dried in a cover’ d Loft, and upon a Floor that has: 
<everal Interitices in it, which fhould be cover’d with large: 
Horfe-hair Cloths. ‘The Barley is fpread over thefe,. and: 
gradually dried, by a Heat, which afcends from.an Oven: 
placed beneath. 

The fprouted Grains, and likewife thofe, which have: 
not fhot forth, for both Kinds are fometimes intermix’d,. 
are afterwards moderately. ground, but in. fuch a. manner, , 
however, as to difengage the Meal from the Bran. 

The neceflary Veffels for making Beer, are large Cop-. 
and wooden Mafhing-Fats. ‘The former of thefe are: 
anclofed with a Work of Mafonry, and are likewife placed : 
de a Brick-Stove, which has the fame Dimenfions.as the : 

ttom of the Copper. . 

The Mafhing-Fat fhould' have a real, and a-flying or 
ffalfe Bottom. ‘Che real or proper Bottom, which is. the: 
Lowelt of the two, defcends in a Slant towards sat et 

where: 
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where there is a round Opening, which is clofed up wii 
a Rudder or Tap-Staff, whofe Length exceeds the Deptt 
“of the Fat. The falfe Bottom is ‘two Inches above the rez 
one, and is compofed of Planks, which are raifed up, ii 
order to be clean’d ; and they have a great Number dt 
{mall Perforations. On this Bottom, a Surface either ol 
_ Hops, or the threfhed Ears of Corn, is fpread to the depts 
of an Inch. The Malt is then poar’d upon this Surface 
and the hot Liquor, which is pump’d out of the Coppet 
into the Mafhing-Fat, defcends to the loweft Part of it 
through a Pipe inferted between the two Bottoms 3. afte. 
which, it rifles gradually through the {mall Apertures of thi 
-falfe Bottom, and caufes whatever Subftances it meets ti 
afcend with it, and float on its Surface. It fhould neithes 
be too hot, nor too cold; and its juft Degree of Heat i 
difcover’d by its Ebullition on the Sides of a wooden Peel 
which is plunged into the Copper for that purpofe. Thi 
Fire is then immediately taken out. of the Stove; afte 
which, the Liquor is fhifted into the Fat, and the Malt 1 
itrongly work’d about with Mafhing-Poles, in order té 
blend its Subfiance with the Liquor; and ‘This is what il 
properly calld Brewing.  : D. 
‘The Malt is fuffer’d to remain in the Mafhing-Fat, fos 
the fpace of an Hour ; after which, the Pole, inferted intc 
the Aperture at the bottom, is raifed up, and the Liquors 
which is then impregnated with the fineft and-moft nutrii 
smental Parts of the Malt, flows through the little Opening: 
in the falfe Bottom, where the Bran and all the groffer Par 
ticles are detain’d, and the Liquor is then convey’d into @ 
Refervatory, through the Aperture in the proper Bot 
tom. | | . 
A Quantity of new Liquor is then pour d into ‘the 
Mafhing-Fat, and work’d about a fecond and a third 
time, with the fame Malt, till This has difcharged all ite 
remaining Subfiance. ‘The Quantity cf Liquor, infufed in- 
to the Copper and the Fat; at thefe different Operations, fs 
propely adjufted, and twelve Bufhels of Malt are allow’d 
to a Hogfhead of Water. * I 

The Liquor, thus incorporated with the Subftance of the: 
Malt, is fhifted, -from the Refervatory, | into a Copper,. 
where it is boil’d up with Male Hops; eight Pounds‘and la: 
half of which are allotted to a Hogfhead of Liquor. And. 
In! 
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a order to redden the Beer, the whole Quantity is fuferd 
0 boil for the fpace of four and twenty Hours. But if the 
{ntention be to whiten the Drink, it will be fufficient if it 
ply begins to boil. : It is then cool’d by being pourd into 
Backs, which are fhallow Veflels, of a great Width and 
Length. When the Wort becomes luke-warm, it is dif. 
Hharged into another Veffel, and mix'd up with Veaft ; 
. Pail-fall of which is allow’d to every Hogfhead of Liquor. 
This Yeaft is the Foam, which the Beer difcharges out of 
‘he Tun, ‘and is preferved in order to ferment a new Wort.. 
When it has been feven Hours in the Veffel, it begins to 
work, and the Procefs of this Operation incorporates the 
Spirit of the Hops with the Subftance of the Malt.. The 
Beer is then tunn’d, and the Veñfels continue open for the 
jpace of two Hours, that all Impurities may be work’d off, 
ind the Tun is fill’ up every four Hours. 

The Liquor, whofe Procefs I have been defcribing, ‘is 
rall’d dou'sle Beer; but if only half the Ingredients I have 
mention’d, be allow’d toa Hogthead of Liquor, the Drink 
bf that Brewing will be Ale ; and when no more than a 
third Part of thofe Ingredients are ufed, they will produce 
imall Beer. If:a little Point of Coriander be infufed, it 
rvill have a good effeét on the Beer. The Brewers of 
"Paris, who make this Drink in great Perfection, are care- 


jul to preferve it in that agreeable Condition, and never » 


thicken it with Honey, or difpirit it with Sugar. They are 
likewile as cautious not to render it windy and impetuous, 
wvith the Shavings of Ivory, or with Ginger and’ other 
ppices, as is practifed at Life and London. 1G #2 

| Beer acquires its Perfection in Bottles, if it only remains 
en them for a few Months; but a longer Continuance’ will 
eaufe it to contraét an infupportable Bitternels; which ought 
po be prevented as much as poflible. ne DS38iq 

Beer has been ‘ufed at all Times, and? in all Countries 
that are deititute of Vines. Cyder is thought-to be a mo- 
ern Invention; and if we difcover fome Traces of it among 
the Fews*, and other; Nations, it muft, however, be ac- 


* Sicetay Hébræo Sermone (Shecar) : omnis po:io ndminatur que 
HEnier poteft, five illa que frumento confcitur, fiye pomorum fuc- 
Fo. Hieron. Ep. ad Nepot. ~ Pte at thie, NU, 

“The word Sicera, which inthe Hebrew Language; isexprefs’d by 
Shecar, is applicable;to all inebriating Lignoxs, whether they be made 
oF Corn, os the Juice of Apples. : i 
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acknowledged, that it was not fo univerfal a Liguor as iti 
at prefent ; and that it has been only renderd commos 
within the three laft Centuries, in England and likewile ii 
Normandy, where the old: Methods of making it, and: which 
are now ufclefs, may be feen in fome Monafteries. Tha 
Ufe of this agreeable and falutary Liquor, has, within the 
{pace of twenty Years, been render’d much more extenfive: 
in thofe of our Provinces that are near the Ocean. But tha 
Chevyalier’s Curiofity, to know the Methods of making Cy) 
der, ought not to be interrupted by: a long Hiftory of thi 
Liquor. Mf 


Countefs. Cyder is the Juice of Apples, but no: 

Cyder. of fuch as are efteem’d for common Ute ; as the 

Reinette, the Calville, and a Variety of other Spe 

cies. It is produced from the moft favage Claffes of thi: 

Fruit, and from thofe, whofe Flavour is leaft agreeable ‘te 

the Palate. Some of thefe wild Apples are fweet, other 

very acid. Thefe latter produce very bad Cyder ; and the 
belt Method will be either to root up the Plant, or ele te 

improve it by Grafting. The fweet Apples are the only 
proper Fruits for affording an agreeable Cyder, which nei 

ther offends the Palate, nor intoxicates the Head. ‘The 

Apples fhould be gatherd from the Tree ; but they may be 

fhaken down with Poles, when the luxuriant Growth of ¢ 

plentiful Year wonld render the other Method too tedious 

and-expenfive. ‘They are afterwards expoled in Heaps, to 

the open Air, till they have acquired their due Perfection; 

after which, they are carried into the Confervatory, where 
each Species is ranged according to its particular degree o: 

Maturity ; and in order to be prefs’d, at different times: 

till the Winter be far advanced: The found Fruits are firf 

bruifed in a large circular Trough, under two wooder 

“Wheels, placed in an upright Pofition, and whofe Axle: 
‘Trees are faften’d to a turning Beam, which is drawn round 
by aHorfe.. Thofe; who are unprovided with an Engine 
of. this Nature, may. bruife the Apples with Peftles. When 
this Operation is compleated, the pulpy Subftance. is con. 
vey’d to a Prefs, whofe Structure correfponds with ‘That of 
the Wine-Prefs.. : And. to prevent this bruifed. Mafs of Ap- 
‘ples from being: {Catter’d’ from the Prefs, Care is taken 4 
difpofe it into.a fquare Bed; four or five. Inches thick ; this 
38 aflerwards cover d with a Surface of Straw, which ought 
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D have a fmall Projection over the Sides of the Heap. : A 
zcond Square of the crufh’d Fruit is raifed upon this Spread 
f Straw; another Lay of which muft cover the new 
»quare ; and this Difpofition is alternately form’d, as long 
‘s is judged convenient. Inftead of Straw, we make ufe of 
arge Hair-Cloths, which are more adapted to contain the 
Marc. The great Beams of the Prefs are then lower’d 
with the Wheel, and the Juice flows into a Fat that is funk 
m the Earth; from whence it is afterwards fhifted into 
Veflels, where it is fuffer’d to ferment, for the fpace of fif- 
ken Days, or three Weeks, and it isthen ftop’d up. 

Count. There is another {mall Prefs, which prevents the 
wouble of ranging the feveral Beds of Fruit and Straw. It 
8 cali’d a Box-Prefs, from its fimilitude to a Box ; and is 
ralculated to contain the feveral Fruits that are to be prefs’d, 
whether they be Apples, Pears, or Grapes. One End of 
‘he Box terminates in a moveable Beam, which is work’d 
oy a Wheel, and a Screw, and the Juice flows thro” the Ca- 
rities that open in the Side. 

Counte/s. If we intend to drink Cyder in its Perfeétion, 
ind would have it fower in the Glafs, we muft wait till it 
nas been properly prepared in the Fat ; and when it beginis 
00 be agreeable to the Palate, it muft be glew’d like Wine, 
und may then be drawn off in Bottles, which will preferve 
it much better, and for a longer {pace of "Fime than Casks. 
Where is not much difficulty in the Vintage of this Liquor, 
ind it pleafes me the more for that reafon. 

Chevalier. Since the reft of the Company have furnith’d 
their Quota’s of excellent Liquors, I ought, 
m juftice, to make a tender of mine ; and in- 
deed it has two Qualities that are greatly to 
oe valued. Itis very wholefome, and occafions little or no 
Expence. This Liquer is extraéted from Juniper-Berries, 
und it may be call’d the Poor’s Wine, though it is likewife 
afed by Perfons of very affluent Fortunes. It is made with 
ds Bufhels of Berries, and. three or four handfuls.oôf Worm- 
wood. ‘Thefe Ingredients muft be infufed in eight Gallons 
ind four Quarts of Water, for the fpace of a Month ; after 
which, we may let the Marc fink to the bottom, and rack 
bf the Liquor, which is render’d much better and. more 
balatable by Age. It was either invented, or brought to 
perfeCtion, by the Count de Moret, Son of Henry IV. oe 
W20iG 
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whole Name has occurd to.me in Hiftory.: This-Prince 
who was thought to: have been kill d.in the Battle of Cafee 
naudart, paitthe remainder of a very long Life in a oa 
Retreat, where he lived in a very devout manner, . with ; 
few Solitaries ; and always enjoy’d a perfeét State of Health 
which he acquired by the Labour of his Hands, and the UK 
of this Liguor. | El 
Prior. All Nations,.who have,besn denied thetUfe o: 
Wine, either by Nature, or their Laws, have invented. dif! 
ferent Liquors. . The Jvdians extraét an. excellent Juice 
from the Palm-Tree, but it lofes its Goodnefs.in a few days: 
The Turks, have. {ome particular Pañles, which they dilute 
with Water, in order to render this Fluid more agreeable os 
nutrimental. The Americans diflolve the Pafte of theii 
Cocoas in Water. The Lithuanians, the Poles, and the 
Mufcovites, who have Plenty of Honey, ficep it in Water: 
which they boil to.a moderate degree, and then fuffer the 
Mixture to ferment in.the Sun, by, which means,it become: 
a very ftrong and pleafing Liquor, and is commonly knowr 
by the Name of Mead, «The Exgiip extra& Liquors from 
Raipberries, Goofeberries, Strawberries, and a V ariety. 01 
@ther Fruiis; but their favourite. Liquor is Punch, which 


isa Compoñtion of two thirds of Brandy, and one o: 


common Water ; to which they add a proper Quantity 0: 
Sugar, Cinamon, powder'd Cloves, and .a Slice’ of. toaftec 
Bread; Milk likewile, and the Yolks of Eggs, are frequently. 


Antermix’d, to thicken the whole*. | sé 
Chevalier: Brandy and Milk! This furely is a frange 
Compofition. +: tk 1 56 
-+ Prior. We reproach them for their Mixture. of Liquors: 
and they are as fevere upon us, for the Diverlity of our Ra: 
Zouls. : k Fe "Ga 
Count. What makes me moft difident of the Wholefome: 
nefs of Punch, and much more of other itrong Liquors,, 4s 
the Intermixture of Brandy,. which is.their conftant Bafis, 
nd. a very pernicious one, in my opinion. tl 


_* The Author might have informed himfelf better, in, what man< 
‘mer’ Punch is ‘made in England ; but This is not the firft time that 
perros Ciftoms have been aferibed to our Nation by. Frenck 
Pencihaluefs,...) : doit ag 
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Chevalier. Brandy is however extraéted from the Rrong- 
t, as well as the fineft Parts of Wine; what injurious Con- 
quence, therefore, can refult from the Ufe of-it ? 
Count. The Wine fetters thefe ftrong and ‘aétive. Spirits ; 
ad they are likewife correéted by the other Principles, 
‘hich accompany them. Thofe Perfons, who are acquaint- 
4 with the Structure of our Bodies, and the Force of thefe 
rinciples, have been induftrious to diftil and blend them 
rgether, in fuch a Proportion as is beft adapted to our Or- 
ans. But when the moft active Parts of Wine are extra¢t- 
À by the Violence of Fire, which feparates them from the 
rher Particles that would moderate their Impetuofity ; they 
tuft be conflantly productive of Diforders, and inflamma- 
ory Effects. ~ They may indeed’be ferviceable,-~ when ufed 
a medicinal manner, like fome other chymical Diflilla- 
ons ; but a frequent recourie to thele violent Liquors, tho’ 
we Quantity be never {0 inconfiderable, muft infallibly viti- 
ve the Blood, and impair the Organs themfelves. And 
tis Obfervation has been juflified by too many fatal In- 
Nate pie 110 Asta peer M 
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Chevalier. WT O N ‘ T you seats Sir, that, best 
4 # the agreeable Frefhnefs we experience: 

34" when we enter thefe Woods, we ari 
likewife fentible of a pleafing Emotion, which I am unabl; 
to defcribe ; and whofe Caufe you undoubtedly can affign 
much better than my felf? 

Prior. The Softenings, which the Light receives from the 
branching Verdure; the Beauty and. Height of thefe lofts 
Trees ; and the folémn Silence, that ‘reigns’ all around us 
exhibit an Air of Novelty and Grandeur, which immediate 
ly ftrikes the Imagination, and inipiy es it ‘with a contemple 
tive Sedatenefsi - oe) 

Chevalier. This is’ “certainly the. Broperett Scene in the 
World, fora Converfation on the Hiftory of Nature; but - 
am apt to think the Foreft itfelfcan hardly furnifh us with 
any thing extremely curious. The fame Objeéts are uni 
folded to our View, from one end to the other; and the 
Eye can only wander over a Profufion of Leaves anc 
Wood. 

Prior. Let us endeavour to confider this Thicket in al 
the different Forms it is capable of afluming, and in all the 
various ufes that can be derived from it. It may, perhaps! 
furnifh us, like pres Parts of Nature, with new Motives td 

Admiration 
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Kdmiration and Gratitude. We will begin with the tall 
‘tems, which this Foreft rears into the Air; and let us 
compare them with the humble Plants that are cultivated in 
he Plain below. How ‘different is this Garden from ours! 
We think thefe latter very fpacious, when they contain a 
ew Acres of Earth; but This extends itfelf over a whole 
country. Its Productions are without number, and their 
Dimenfions are almoft immeaturable; and yet all thefe 
hriving Stocks rife at. the diftance of a few Fathoms from 
ach other; and are frequently feparated by the fcanty {pace 
f four or five Feet. Who form'd the Plan of thefe mighty 
Works, and conduéted them to their ultimate Perfection ? 
What Gardener charged himfelf with the Plantation of this 
mazing number of Trees? Who had competent Abilities 
oF pruning their redundant Growths, and affording them 
neir flated Refrefhments of Water? My Curiofity equally 
‘rompts me to enquire into the Origin of this immenfe 
arden, and the Ufes, to which it was ordain’d. 

Man is not the Being, to whom the Plantation and Culture 
If Forefts was confign’d. Corn, indeed, and Legumes, 
ogether with the Vine, and a few low Trees, have been 
abjeéted to his Induftry, in order to exercife and employ 
‘im in a ufeful manner. ‘The Plants he cultivates are pro- 
dortion’d to the Minutenefs of his Stature. Their Afcent is 
ery moderate, that they may be acceflible to his Hand 
nat forms them. But the Deity has referved the Trees of 
ñe Foreft to himfelf ; and tho’ he alfo gives Exiftence and 
srowth to every other Plant, the Forefts alone may be con- 
oder'd as his Garden. They have been planted by no 
Hand but his, and he is the only Being, who affords them 
eir Cultivation. He diffutes their minute Seeds over the 
urface of a whole Country. His wife Precaution has fur- 
ifh’d the generality of them with Wings, that they may 
e wafted, with more facility, by the Winds, which con- 
uct them to various Soils. We fhall be fufficiently con- 
inced of thefe Truths, if we caft our Eyes on the Seed of 
Linden-Tree, a Maple, or an Elm. He alone draws 
com them thofe vaft Bodies, which rife into the Air with 
ach an Afpeét of Majefty ; none but himfelf faftens them 
vith fo much Strength in their feveral Situations; and fup- 
ports them, in that Difpofition, thro’ a Series of many 
ages, in oppofition to the Winds, which he diffules ss ag 
Marth, 
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Earth. He alone feletts genial Dews, and ample Rain! 
from. his Treafures, to array his Tiees with an annual Ver 

dure, and to impart a Species of Immortality to thet 
Growth. We may wander, even now, through tho) 

: Woods where the Druids gathe rd the Miflitoe of the Oh 
amidft the Solemnity.of their Superfitions, above two thou 
fand Years ago. We can fill behold thé Forett of Ardennes 
which cover’d a great Part of Be/gic Gaul, many Ages bel 
fore the Birth of Julius Cesar. The Black and th! 
Bohemian Forefts, are the Remaindéls of the Hercinian 
which formerly ftretch’d over all Germany, and was ex 
tended as far as Tranfylvania. 

Chevalier. Tt. is certain that mee vat Forefts were ne 
planted by Men; for we are only skilful in cutting them 
down, .'Their Original, howev 4 is eafily difcoverdk 
fince they are produced by the Earth itflf. If we neglect ts 
cultivate any particular Traét of Land, it will natal 
fhoot up a Growth of Wood. 

Prior, The Idea we form of the Earth’s Fecundity. 
very confufed, and it not only difhonours Truth itfelf, 4 
weakens our Gratitude, by allowing the Ground that Pro 

lificnef, to which it has no Pretenfions. We. have al 
ready obferved, that all the Produétions of the Earth; ane 
organized Bodies, which fhe has no Power to fashion, anc 
which have been form’d, from the Beginning, by a Deter: 
mination of the Deity, altogether as. expiefs as That à 
which he created the Earth iflf, A Se:d, which reproduce: 
any particular Plant, is, itfelf, a Plant in Miniature, whie 
_ bears a perfect Similitude to the preceeding Tree, and. is 
only difengaged from its Covering, and gradually enlarged i an 
itsGrowth. I may add too, that the Earth is not only in: 
capable of forming Plants, but is likewife unqualified td 
nourifh them. She is appointed to receive, and diftributs 
the a en ae ESS they need, and may, in that Senfe, 
be cali’d fertile ; but fhe neither furnifhes thofe Juices from 
any Subflance "of her own , Hor imparts any Increafe o} 
‘Growth, The Earth, of itflf, is a dry and barren Mafs 0: 
dull Matter, which receives, fies other Sources, the Ali: 
ment and Juices i it communicates to Animals, and whatever 
elle is {ullain'd by their nutritious Qualities. 


| 
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The repeated Supplies of Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, 
‘ith which the Trees are annually array’d,. and which 
ey afterwards caft off; together with the perpetual Diffi- 
ations of the Sap, whofe Frefhnefs we experience, not on! 
Forefts, but even in a Timber-yard, and for a cor fidera- 
ve time after the Wood has been fell’d; are fuch Confump- 
ons, as would exhauft the Earth, in time, were they fur- 
bd from her own Subftance. If the repeated Loppings 
| Thickets, and Forefts, were to be all thrown together for 
me Ages, they would form Piles as high as the Mountains 
semielves, on which they were cut; ‘and if the Earth 
cher produced the Woods, or nourifh’d them from her 
wn Bowels, thefe would be all confumed by degrees. The 
‘ountains, by being conftantly undermined, ard wafted 
the Procefs of fo many deep Roots,. would be infenfibly 
minifh’d. Their Evacuations would fink them from 
ge to Age, and the {maller Eminencies would have been 
id level with the Plains long ago. 

‘The Earth, which nourifhes our Forefls, fuflains no 
iffipation of its Subftance, but continues. undiminifh’d, 
+ the Earth in Boxes of Orange-Trees... Let two hundred 
sands of Earth be ‘depofited in a Box, and let a Tree be 
en planted in it; this Maf of Earth, if it be weigh’d at 
2 end of three or four Years, will prove altogether as 
avy, as when it was firft placed in the Box. 

Chevalier. And yet the Orange-Tree has acquired con: 
erable Acceflions of Growth; and has likewife produced 
waves and Fruit, two or three Times. ‘Thefe have a 
eight proportionable to their Subflance ; from whence 
en do they receive it? | 
BPrior. Since the Earth continues as heavy as it was at 
't, the Materials of thefe Growths muft be imparted 
mm. other. Sources. The Soil itfelf only contains the 
at, and conduéts to it the Juices-that nourifh it. Thefe 
ee Forefts, therefore, are planted by a Power that is 
rays active, and by a Wildom that never ceafes to be 
prions, and by which they are fupported without our 
i. This omnifcient Power perpetually impregnates the 
and the Earth with Salts and Water; Oil and Fire ; 
tether with all the Principles, either fimple or intermix’d, 
¢ are neceflary to each particular Species. 


Chevalier: 
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Chevalier. I now can comprehend in what Senfe th 
Earth may be faid to be prolific. But the Deity, from 
whom this Fertility fprings, would certainly have actec 
with more Beneficence to Man, had he form’d large Foreft 
of Fruit-Trees, inflead of multiplying fuch vaft Growth 
of barren Woods. ee, 
Prior. The Trees of the Foreft are call’d barren, only ij 
comparifon with thofe, whole Seeds are cover’d with a Subj 
ftance that preferves them, and proves nutrimental to us 
but they are { far from being jufily chargeable with Steri 
lity, that, on the contrary, they furaifh us with inexhau 
ftible Sources of Riches and Accommodations, which are 
much fuperior to thofe we derive from Fruit-Trees. 
Chevalier. Forefls may afford us a Shade for our Refrefh 
ment in Summer, and Wood to warm us in Winter ; bui 
Iam not confcious of their procuring us any other Advani 
tages. | 2 
Prior. They are ufeful in all Parts. Let us firft enquire 
into the Functions of their Leaves, and ther 
boa Fete confider the Nature of their Seeds; aftez 
teits, which we will defcend to their Barks ane 
Roots, and our Examination fhall concluddl 
with the particular Ufes, to which their Wood is applicaa 
ble. < 
The Leaves are very ufeful on the Tree, and likewifd, 
continue to be fo, after their Fall. Whild 
The Ufful- they remain on the Tree, they exhibit one op 
siefs of the ak. = 
ees the greateft Beauties in all Nature to our View? 
The Verdure of our Fruit-Trees is infinitely; 
inferior to That of Forefts. ‘This accommodates Mankindi 
and various Tribes of Animals, with a Frefhnefs equally! 
falutary and delicious. It likewife imparts Life to th 
‘Trees themfelves, fince, while they extend their Roots ini 
to the Earth, that their Fibres may extract the Juices 1) 
contains, they likewife expand their Branches into the Airt 
that the Spiracles of their Leaves may imbibe the fpirituou 
and warm Particles, which infinuate themfelves into thofi 
Apertures, and invigorate the Courfe of the Sap, to the 
Extremities of the Roots; and perhaps fupply the Tree 
with the greateft part of the Sap itfelf; fince the Probabil 
lity of this Faët feems to be fufficiently eftablifh’d, by th 
fpeedy Decay of the generality of thofe Trees that wan? 
Air 
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ir, efpecially on their upper Parts. For when they no 
ger receive any new Supplies of Juice, from an Influx 
7 Air, they foon languifh and die, for want of that part 
“their Nourifhment, which may poflibly be moft neceflary 
their Vegetation. 
When the Air is fo comprefsd by Cold, as to be incapa- 
= of exerting its Elaiticity in the Sap, this 
puid begins tobe inactive ; and if its Progrefs Cage PÉ 
not intirely difcontinued, it, at leaft, flows ‘ 
a very languid manner. ‘The Leaves, which no longer 
Wipate their Juices, by fuch a Tranfpiration as was per- 
rm’d in the Summer-Seafon, begin to thicken, and are at 
Et difcharged from the Tree by their own Weight, or the 
ult Gale of Wind, which then whirls them away. They 
ver the Earth, and rot around the Stems of the Trees, or 
der the Feet of Animals. One would imagine them to 

then loit, and entirely ufelefs; inflead of which, the 
mrth is enrich’d by their Putrefaction. ‘The Rain divefts 
em of the remaining Salts, and thefe are conducted by the 
id, to the Roots, where they are abforbed by the ex- 
aded Fibres. This Surface of decay’d Leaves, preferves 
2 Roots of young Plants, and defénds them from the in- 
Hous Effeéts of cold Winds. It likewife covers all the 
eds, and furrounds them with fuch a genial Humidity, 
enables them to fhoot forth, as effectually as if they had 
en planted in the moft kindly Soil, and were cultivated 

the Labours of Man. ‘The Peafants burn great Heaps 
i thefe Leaves in the Winter-Seafon, and reduce them to 
od that are proper for opening ftrong and implianc 
Is. 
The Seeds, which feem to be as much the Sport of the 
inds, as the Leaves, are only difperfed more effectually, 
rder to multiply. the Species ; and when they have ren- 
dus the important Service of perpetuating our Forefts, 
ey are ufeful to us in many other Particulars. | 

he Acorns of all the different Kinds of Oaks, the Maft 
the Beech, and a Variety of other Seeds, 
the favourite Food of Swine and wild The Ufeful- 

: . ia nefs of the 
ars. ‘The Berries of innumerable Trees Seeds. 
1 Bufhes, difpenfe a feafonable Nourifh- 
nt to the generality of little Birds ; and: though we cul- 
ate, in our Gardens, the Trees, which afford the Corwi/ 
; ee Berry, 
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it; nor toa Wood, which choaës iis natural Growth; ît | 


duüétions are preferable to molt Fruits, as well with refped 


~ which enfolds the whole Nut. - This Shell, “which 


Berry, ‘he Nut, and the Filberd ; the Forefts are alway} 
produétive of the Cornil, the Nur, and the Hazel Treed 
The Walnut-Tree, which delights in a free Air, is ni 
adapted to a Garden, where it. injures all the Plants aroun 


therefore fuffer’d to grow in the open Country, where 
requires as little Culiure as the Foreft-Trees; but its Pre 


to the Table, as to the Oil extracted from them, and whicd 
accommodates the Poor with a frugal Light, and beftovy 
Immortality on the Works of Painters, whofe Colours | 
firengthens, and blends together in an admirable ma 
ner. 

I fhall not take any Notiéé of: Chefnuts ; ; feet and bi 
ter Almonds; or a number of other Nuts that are ver 
common among us; and fhall only enumerate the principa 
Species of foreign Nuts, -which are in greateft Eftimätic 
at prefent. 


© Of this Claf is the Nutmeg, which is e7 

The Nutmeg. ceedingly valued for its falutary Heat, ari 
its aromatic Odour. It is the: Seeds of? 

Tree, whic grows in the Ifland of Bawda, and fome othet 
of the Eaftern Ocean, where the Dutch have monopolize 
the Spices, either by. Right of Corguelt, or by paying 
the Inhabitants fuch Penfions as are more beneficial to the? 
than the Produce of their own Trees. The Nut is, at firr 
cover’d like our Nuts, with a thick Coat, which graduall 
opens of itfelf; and afterwards, with a kind of Shes 


call’d Mace, is much efteem’d for its excellent Scent’ am 
medicinal Qualities. The Nut is fent over. to us, either | 
a Confection, or dried, and divefted of its Mace ; and it! 
ufed as an Ingredient in Seafonings, as well as in Prelcr iption } 
of Phyfcians. | 
Coffee, whofe good Efe ‘ate ma PEGA Es | 
the Berry of a {mall Tree, Which formerly was ae | 
no Country. but the Kingdom of 2¥aman in Arabia ; and | 
the Seeds, which are Bune in the Heart of the Fruit, ae 
qualified to'clear the Head, and relieve it from Sleepine® 
when they have been Atlee in Water; the “radian Mont 
are {aid to have been the firft; who-made ule of them, thi 
they might bé enabled to perfbim their nofturnal Gite 
Withow 
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tthout Drowfnefs. This artificial Drink came eafily into 
pute, among thofe Nations that frequently invent new 
‘santa to regale them inftead of Wine, which the Law of 
vhammed has prohibited among them. Some Turkifb 
pétors at firft oppo‘ed the Introduétion of this Liquor, and 
iclared it to be too fpirituous, and almoft as inebriating as 
line infelfs but the Myffi foon removed this difficulty, 
nd Coffee was vindicated from the Imputation of any. vi- 
pus Quality, and was allow’d to be a lawful Liquor. Je 
ms then publickly drank. in Conftantinople, and Cairo, 
pm whence it has been tran{mitted to us, about fixty 
Pars ago. 

(Chevalier. I am farprifed that we don’t fow this ufeful 
xd popular Seed, in our Southern Provinces at leaft. 

Prior. It will not fucceed either there, or in any other 


ately after it has been gather’d. It was formerly im2- 
ned, and feveral People are fill perfuaded, that the #ra- 
was of Mokba drench’d the Berries: in a Brine, or fome 
tivious Liquor, before their Exportation ; to prevent their 
ing fown with any Succefs, and that they themielves 
aight not be deprived of the Profits of this Plant, by its 
pagation in other Regions. But fince {ome of the ‘Trees 
ve been tranfported to the Ifle of Bourbon*, as well as to 
véavia, and Holland 3 and likewife from Holland to 
sance, Where they have been cultivated in a fuccefful 
anner ; we have been convinced, that the Seeds of this 
ant will never profper, if their Plantation be delay’d ever 
little. Thofe that were gatherd at Am/ferdam, and fent 
Paris, were unfuccefsfuls but all {uch as were gatherd 
cher at Amerdam, ox in the King’s Garden, from little 
fees, Which had been planied there, proved very thriving, 
en Care was taken to fet them the Moment they were 
ther’d. 
The Coffee-Tree may be feen in the Roya!-Garden, 
ere its Height does not exceed five or fix Feet, and its 
em is about an Inch in Thicknefs; but it rifes to the 
light of forty. Feet, in Arabia, and Batavia, tho’ “its 
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rt of the Kingdom ; becaufe it ought to be fown imme- _ 


icknels feldom. exceeds five Inches. It is always cover'd’ 
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with Flowers and Fruit. It fhoots out, through t 
hate length of its Stem, a Growth of Branches, which ard 
always exactly oppofite to each other, and in differen 
Pairs, one of which croffes the other. ‘The Leaves, whic: 
refemble thofe of the common Laurel, are alfo ranged iil 
‘Couplets ; at the Bottom of thefe fering the fragrant Flower 
Branches, which have a near fimilitude to thole of the Jail 
min, and have five Chives in their Center. The Berry of 
Fruit, which appears after thefe, ts not much unlike a hare 
Cherry, in its Colour and Shape. ‘The Fleth, which is nog 
difagreeable, ferves as a ‘Tegument to a Couple of Shells; 
veach of which-contains a Seed. One of thele is frequently 
abortive, becaufe its due Fecundity is feldom imparted toi 
in the Flower-Seafon; the other grows Suns and ref 
ceives a better Nourifhment. | 
Some Perfons infufe all the F Fruit, after it haz 
LR ‘been dried ; others choofe the Shells; but the 
ee: beit and moft ufual Method is only to infufe the 
Berries, when they have been moderately roafted in a Vefl 
fel of varnifl’d Earth, which is always preferable to one oë 
Brafs, or Iron. The Berries are judged to be fufficiently! 
roafted, when they begin to affumea Violet-Hue, and dif 
charge an Oil of a very agreeable Scent. ‘The Coffee, which! 
15 newly ground, has always the moft Vertues and wher 
it is infufed in boiling Water, it lofes fewer of its volatile) 
Parts, than when it is immediately pour’d into cold Waters 
When the Heat of the Fire raifes the Powder to the edge 
of the Coffee-Pot, it is precipitated with a few Drops 02 
cold Water. 
It is the Opinion of our belt and moft experienced Phy- 
cians, that Cof<c promotes Digeftion, and corrects fhar} 
Humours, when it is drank after Meals. Several Perfons 
prefer it, in the Morning, for its Difipation of Vapourg! 
and other Diforders of the Head, and for imparting a Lives 
linefs to the Spirits. Every one knows how much the Re 
pofe of the Night is hazarded by the repeated Ufe of this 
Liguor in the fame Day ; and what Precautions are taken, 
to correét the bitter Flavour of its Salts, with Milk, andi 
Sugar, and Bread. Sugar is a conftant Ingredient ; Breadh 
is proper, when the Liquor is drank in a Morning ; ardh 
Milk is neceffary for thin Conftitutions, which-would other 
wife be injured by the Salts. | 
à Choad 
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| Chevalier. Is there any particular Choice to be made in 
he Purchafe of Coffee ? 
Prior. The {mall and greenifh Berries, and efpecially 
whofe, which difpenfe an agreeable Scent, and are tranfe 
nitted ta us from Cairo, by the way of Marjeilles, are 
nuch more efleem’d than the large and inodorous Species, 
which is tranfPorted to us over the Ocean. 

The Cacao, which affords the principal In- 
tredient of Chocolate, is likewife a Seed. Choeslate.’ 
“hey are ranged like Kernels, or Almonds, in 
+ kind of Cucumber or Melon, which grows on a fmall 
(ree in. America. Thirty five, and fometimes more, of 
nefe Almonds, are found together ; and when they have 
een divefted of their Shells by Fire, and are afterwards 
veel’d, «and roafted in a Bafon, before a moderate Fire, 
ney are pounded ina very hot Mortar. The Americans 
muife them with an Iron Cylinder, on a flat Stone made 
ery hot ; they are then form'd into a Patte, which is after- 
vards boil’d with Sugar ; and This is ca]l’d plain Chocolate. 
‘at if it is to be enrich’d with a fine Odour, four Pounds 
f this Pafte, and three of powder’d Sugar, are work’d to- 
iether ina Mortar, or on fome Stone. When the whole is 
well intermix'd, they add to it a Powder, compoted of the 
eds of eighteen Shells of Vanilla, a Dram and an half of 
Linamon, and eight Cloves; fome People add two Grains 
f Ambergreafe ; others one Grain of Musk; and perhaps 
ne leaft quantity of This will always be too much. Pepper 
md Ginger are more efpecially rejected, and this Compofi- 
pon is diverfified according to the Tafle of different Na- 
ons, and particular Perfons. The whole Intermixture 15 
ompleated as foon as poflible, to prevent too great an Eva- 
oration of the volatile Parts. It is then work’d into 
quares, which are cither eaten in that Form, or elle they 
e diflolved in Water, and then drank. 

Chevalier. How is this Liquor prepared ?. 
Pricr. Four Ounces of new Chocolate, and a lefs Quan- 
ty of powder’d Sugar, are infufed in a Pint of Water that 
egins to boil. ‘The Chocolate-Pot fhould be coverd, and 
affer’d to boil for the fpace of a quarter of an Hour ; after 
vhich, the Liquor muft be milld, with an Inflrument 
orm’d for that purpofe, and which paffes through an Aper- 
are in the Lid. ‘The Pot is then taken from the Fire, and 
: : 2 ? when 
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when it has flcod for a quarter of an Hour, the Liquor 
mild a-new, in order to froth it; after which, it is pour 
into Cups, and drank as hot as poflible. A little Chocolail 
is laid to be as nutrimental as a much larger Quantity dl 
other Food, and it has the Reputation of promoting the pre 
per Funétions of the Stomach. : 2: SE 

Chevalier. | have heard frequent mention of Cocoa-Nuté 
which fhould ceitainly be diftmmguith’d from Cacao. 

Prior. They are entirely different from each other 
India, America, and other Countries, abound with Foref# 
of Cocoa-Trees, which are a Species of large Palms, th 
produce Nuts bigger than the Head of a Man. It woul 
be dificult to-determine, whether the Nut, or the Tree. 
felf, be moît beneficial to the Inhabitants. The Wood - 
fit for building Houfes and Ships; the Leaves, which ari 
very broad and fubflantial, ferve as a Covering to thi 
Roof ; they are likewife manufa@ured into a Pnchment 
‘proper for Writing ; and are alfo form’d into Sails for Ve: 
fels. ‘The Branches, when they are preferved, will @ii 
‘charge a Liquor as agreeable as Wine, and which may e 
‘ther be preferved, by boiling, or elfe converted into Vine 
gar. ‘The inward Surface of the Nut-+thell produces | 
wery fine wcolly Subftance, fit for making Ropes, and fer 
calking the leait Apertures in Ships. The Shell itfelf i 
made into Bowls, Spoons, and all forts of Utenfils. Tha 
Subfiance cf the Nutisan excellent Food, and it afford 
an Oil equally good, either for the Table, or the Lamp 
Jt likewife contains, from two, to four Pints of a deliciow 
Water, which is the ufual Drink of the Inhabitants, ana 
their Children. a 

Chevalier. Can you favour me, Sir, with fame Accoun: 
of Cafboe, which is employ’d as a Remedy for Diforders in 
the Throat, and other Indifpofitions? It fometimes refemi 
bles a {mall Seed ; and at others, one would be apt to take 
it for fome Species of Earth. coat 

Prior. Itis nothing. more than a dried Pafte, whiéh ik 
fent over to us, either in a large Mafs, or in fall Grainsy 
“which have been fcented with fome Perfume. But this 
Pañle is the Subflance of a Nut, which is gather’d from al 
Palm:Tree call’d Avec. Itis cuftomary to extract from iW 
a juice or Sediment, which gradually thickens, and. the! 
Phyficians recommend it as a ufeful Remedy in fome Dif! 
tempers. : | 
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| It would be tedious to enter upon a Detail of the various 
Aids Phyfic daily borrows from the Seeds of domeflic and 
foreign Plants ; we will therefore take a fhort Survey of the 
Jie, to which the Barks are appropriated. 
~The Barks of Trees are thofe Parts of c ts 
whem, which are moft impregnated with ES a is 
alts and Oils; becaufe the Sap and olea- ‘Frees. . 
vinous Particles, which afcend through ‘ 
the long Fibres of the Wood, are return’d back through the 
Bark. This Profufion of Salts, and other Principles of Ve- 
getation, is manifefted by the Goodnefsof the Bark-Afhes, 
which are always preferable to thofe of the peel’d Wood ; 
und the powderd Bark of Oaks, and other Trees, is ren- 
fler’d fo very ufeful as it now proves, in tanning Leather, 
py the copious Salts and Oils, with which it abounds. 
When a Skin has been frequently powder’d over with this 
Bark, it will be ftrengthen’d, and likewile renderd plant.. 
Ihe Salt, which penetrates into every Part, fortifes and 
preferves it from Corruption ; and the Oil, which pervades 
he whole Subitance of the Skin, caufes it to become fup- 
ble, and accommodates it to all the Motions of the Body it 
afterwards.arrays. The Oil likewife renders it impenetra- 
ple to the Water. | 
When this Tanner’s Bark has been employ’d in manu- 
‘2étaring Leather, for our Ufe, it is not yet divefted of all 
its good Qualities, but is form’d into Clods, or {mall Turfs, 
which when they have been well dried, furnifh the’ Poor 
ith Fuel, at little or no Expence ; but as the Afhes of thele 
Turfs have no longer an Intermixture of Salts, they are 
then entirely ufelefs. | 
There are other Barks of Trees, which form a confidera- 
ble Branch of Commerce ;. fome of them are aromatic,. as 
the Bark of the Cinamon-Tree, in the Ifland of Ceylon. 
Others are medicinal, as the Peruvian Bark, which_is call'd 
Quinquina, and feldom fails to cure intermitting Fevers, 
rovided it be neither old nor infipid. Some are capable of 
being fpun, as the Bark of Hemp, and That of fome parti- 
cular Trees in Izdia, from which the Natives draw long 
‘laments, that are afterwards manufactured into Stuffs, 
with an Intermixture of Silk and Cotton. 
Chevalier. Two Days ago, the Countefs was prefented 
~with a Box that contain d two Pincufhions, a Handker- 
N 3 chief,. 
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- Anhabitants of the Country diltinguifh by the name 


ceeds the gro% Bark, affords a Cloth fubfantial enough tc 


we need not go fo far in fearch of ufeful Barks. 
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chief, and a Pair of Jaced Ruffles. ‘The Stuf that cover” 
the Pincufhions, the Linnen of which the Handkerchie 
‘was made, and the Lace of the Ruffles were all produce 
from the natural Bark of the fame Tree ; the Letter, whi 
accompanied the Prefent, was to this effet ; | 
The Mountains, that rif@in the middle of Famaicas 
have a Growth of Trees of a moderate fize, and which tho 


Lagetto. The Leaves refemble thofe of a Laurel-Tree 
the exterior Bark is almoft as hard and brown as That o 
other Trees. But what appears very furprifing, is, tha 
the inward Bark, which, at firft, feems white and very 
hd, is compofed of twelve or fourteen Films, whict 
may be eafily feparated into as many Pieces of Stuf o7 
Coch. The Brit of thefe Films, which immediately fucz 


be form’d into Habits. The inward Films refemble Ling 
nen, and are proper for Shirts. But all thefe Films thay 
compofe the interior Bark of the fmalleft Branches, are {@ 
many Pieces of exceeding fine Gawze, or Lace, which ex 
tend, and then fhrink back, likea filken Net. A Neck: 
cloth made of this Lagette Lace, was formerly prefented tes 
Charles IY. King of Great Britain ; and all thefe vegetables 
Cloths are firong enough to be wafh’d and whiten’d » kel 
common Linnen *, 4 xs 

The fame Letter adds +, that there is another Tree int 
in this Ifland, which produces a Fruit, whof Pulp is a 
natural Soap that will ferve to wath the Linnen-Produét,! 
“PE Stones of it are ufed as Buttons to Wearing Ap- 
parel. 


Prior. That Country can’t want Manufactures ; butt 


Chevalier. Cork, which is fo inftrumental in 

Cork: prelerving the molt precious Liquors, is only a Bark, 
as I have been inform’d. : " 

Prior. Nothing more, Sir; and when it appears @ 
black and rugged, and likewife proves fo light, one would! 


* Nat. Hitt. of Jamaica by Sir Hans Sloane, Vel. IL. p. 22. 
À Ibid. p. 132. Cork 
Or » 
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| ork, or the Tree, which bears that Name,. is a Species. 
pf large ever-green Oak, which grows in Gaftoigu, Spain, 
and Italy. Its Acorns fatten Swine better than thofe of the 
common Oak. Its Bark cracks, and difengages itlelf from 
che Tree, in confequence of its being impeli’d by another 
Burface of Bark, which is form’d beneath it. Care is how 
ever taken to prevent this natural Effort ; and in order to ac- 
quire large and even Pieces, it is cuflomary to make a per- 
pendicular Encifion through the whole length of this great 
‘Free, and two tranfverfe Incifions, one towards the Head,, 
and the other at the Bottom of the Trunk. The Bark is 
‘removed without being fhatter’d, and is then foften’d in 
Water, after which, it is placed over a Bed of burning 
Coals, which blackens its outward Surface. When this 
Operation is over, it is work’d into a Level, by a Weight 
of Stones heap’d upon it, and is afterwards dried, and dit-. 
pofed into Bales, for Tranfportation. | 
A circular Gafh, and generally a flight Incifion in the 
WBark of certain ‘Trees, are the ufual Expedients for extracting 
Liquors, Gums, and Rofins, which are ufeful in various. 
Enftances. ‘The Pine, by thefe means, is qualified to fup- 
pply us with Pitch, and ‘Tar, for our Veffels and their Cor- 
idage. The Fir, the Larch, the Cedar, the Cyprefs, the. 
Maftic, and Turpentine-Trees, with fome other Species, 
hare thus taught to afford us Rofin, Turpentine, and Weep- 
ting-Maftic; together with Incenfe, and all the Variety of 
‘vilcous Juices that enter into the Compofition of Varnifhes, 
‘Perfumes, and medicinal Remedies. 

It is the Bark of different Species of Trees, that furnifhes. 
sa Flow of Balm, which is a liquid Gum, who’ exquifite 
Odour renders Mankind folicitous to obtain it, -and likewile 
to derive Advantages from its other Qualities. Its principal: 
1 Merit confifts in clofing up Wounds, and difcharging their 
lImparities. The Balm. Trees, which formerly grew in 
 Fudæa, are entirely eradicated from that Soil, and have 
ibeen transferr'd to Grand Cairo, which is thought to be the 
«only Place where they are cultivated at prefent. Another 
‘Species of this Tree, call’d the Copabu, 1s reard in Braf?, 
land in our Colony of Cayenne. ‘The Balm-Tree; which 
affords a vifcous Ladder whofe. Scent correfponds with 

That of Amber, and which is therefore call'd liquid Amber ; 


is a Mexican Shrub,. whole Leaves refemble thofe of the 
| | | N. 4, little 
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little Maple. The Inhabitants of our Mififippi Plañtatior 
imagine they have found the fame Shrub in that Countr 
‘The Balfam of Yo/z is brought from Carthegra to: Mexico 
and Tüat, which comes from Pers, fill continues in grea 
efteen. ef). 3 
if the agreeable Scent, imparted by the Sap of our Limes 
Poplars, and Birch-Trees, does not promife us a -balfamil 
Fluid; it, at leaft, feems to indicate fome ufeful Quality 
that has hitherto been too much difregarded. . 
_ Nothing is more ufual than to fee a particular Gum 40% 
from the Bark of molt Trees. Thok, which are. chiefly 
employ’d in medicinal Preparations, and likewife in Many 
faétures, are the Gam-#rabie, which gleets from the es 
of Egypt and Arabia; the dropping Gum, which iffues fo 
a Tree in the Kingdom of Caméege ; andthe Gum, which 
-is imported among us from Senega/. That, which trickles 
from our Cherry-Trees, is as: much efteem’d by fevergs 
Werkmen, as any of the foreign Gums. We will now’ bes 
flow a few Obfervations on Roots. 2481 
As Roots are bent in the Earth, Proportionabl 
‘Roots. to the Obtlacles that occur in their Progtels,: they 
are coniequently more contorted. and knotty: than 
any other Portion of the Tree. As the Fibres, therefare, off 
thele Parts are form’d into fuch a Variety of Defleétionsy 
while fome of them are extremely dry and others are 
drench'd with different Fluids; they furnifh our Ebonifts: 
«With Pieces of Wood that are vein’d and clouded with fach: 
a diverfity of Colours, as feem to have been traced out byr 
‘the Pencil of a Painter. 3. 

Rois likewile fupply Carpenters and Wain-wrights with: 
Wood, naturally bent into the fhape of a Bow; together: 
with other Pieces, whole Solidity almoft rendeis them un- 
changeable, and perfectly qualifies them for thofe Parts of! 
the Work, on which the greateft Strefs is afiexwards to be . 
Jaid. oe 

Dyers alfo ufe a Variety of Roots; but thofe, which are : 
falutary to us in our Indifpofitions, are almoft innumerable; 
and no Remedies are fo efficacious, in all the Materia Me. 
dica, as the Pareirg brava Root, in Fits of the Stone; the 


Lpecacuanha, in Dy flenteries ; and Rhubarb, in Diforders of | 
the Stomach. | | ie 


As 
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+ As oreat and various as the Advantages we derive from 


the {malleft Parts of Trees, may piove, they are not com: 


parable to thofe we coniiantly obtain from the Wood itlelf... 


The Deity feems to be dai'y creating an inexhauftable Sub- 
ftance, whole Plinacy qualifies it for the Reception of every 
Form we would caule itto aflame, and whole Solidity pre- 
ferves it in all thofe imparted Shapes. 


The Supplenefs of Wood confits in its Facility to Le bent: 


jand cloven, and polifh’d. A young Branch is commonly 


weak and flexible, and there are feveral that may be bent: 
into Circles, without breaking. In this contorted State,. 


they acquire the Pliancy of a Cord, by which means they 


may be twiited into Bands, as well for Faggots, as for thoie- 
enormous Floats of Wood, fix and thirty Fathoms in Length,. 


which are-convey’d from one River to another, and traverfe 
whole Provinces at an inconfiderable Expence ; and each of 
which will, by the afliftance of no more than forty Men, be 
‘enabled to difcharge fifty Loads. of Wood, at the Gates of 
| thofe great Cities that want it. 


Several Species of Wood, as the Chefnut, the Hazle, the. 


| Pirch, the Afh, the Willow, the Ofer, or Dwarf Willow, 
|and a Variety of other Trees, have a confiderable quantity. 
| of large and {mall Branches, which are fo very fupple and 


pliant, that the greateft of them, when they have been folie: 
8 j Pp 


from end to end, are capable of being rounded into Hoops, 


frong enough to bind together all the Staves of Tuns and’ 
large Fats, almoft beyond the Poffisility of farting ; and: 
when the leaft Branches have been flit, in the fame manner, 


they are made into lefier Hoops, fit for.binding Hogfheads, 
Laundry-Veflels, Pails, and Casks of all Dimenfions.. 

The Ofer, by its Flexibility, furnifhes the Gardener with 
Bands for pallifading all his Trees ; and fupplies the Basket- 
maker with Materials for Panniers, Flaskets, Scuttles, 


Hurdles, and fuch ornamental Works for Delerts, as are: 
render’d very agreeable, by their ‘Texture, and the. Variety. 


of their Colours.. 


* The chief Merit of the Offer ‘confifls in its Aptitude to. 


preferve our large Tuns in a compact State, and to reduce : 
the opening Staves to their first Cohefion ; by which means . 
they imprifon the moft impetuous Wines, and render their 
Tranfportation as praéticable as ‘That of the moft folig. 


 Cargoes. 
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The young Branches are not the only Wood that will 


affume any Form we pleafe to give it; fince the moft folid 


Growths, when their Bulk has been fufficientl y diminifh’d, | 


will prove tractable under the Hand of the Workman, and 
efpecially by the Aid of Fire. ‘The Cooper, for inftance, 
when he has fhaped and planed his Pipe-Staves, conreëts 
their Tops together, in the form ofa Cask, by the affiflance 
of a Hoop, which embraces them; and he then kindles a 
brisk and clear Fire in the infide of the intended Veffel, the 


Pores of which are open'd by the Heat, and every Part is in | 
agitation for fome moments. In the Inftantof their Difunion, | 


he difpofes a Cord round the Extremities of the Staves, and _ 


then contraéts its Circumference with an Inftrument for that — 


purpofe; and as the Breadth of each Stave gradually dimi- 


nifhes, from the Middle to the Ends, he forces them ta 


bend and approach each other, while they form an inward © 
Slant, which occafions a Swelling in the middle of the. 
Veflel, and facilitates the fliding of the fveral Hoops over : 


one another. In confequence of which, the middle Hoops 
may be changed, unbound, or faflen'd a-new, without 
difplacing thofe that encompafs the Extremities of the 
Staves, : | 
Turners, likewife, by the aid of Fire, give a rounding to 


the Planks of Oak or Beech, which they fhape into Pails, — 


Bufhels, and other Meafares of every kind. 


The fame Expedient is employ’d in bending the Sides of 


mufical Initruments, and caufing them to acquire that Pro- 
portion and Lightnef, by which they are render’d fufceptible 
of the Vibrations of the Strings that are ftretch’d upon them. 
"The thin Shei of Wood, which covers the Body of a Violin, 
inflead of giving a languid Repercuffion of the Notes, after 
a Series of a hundred Years, will become more fonorous, and 


under the Bow of a Dudboxrg *, will kindle an Audience into | 
a pleating Enthufiafin. A Geminiani will foften its Modu-- 


lations into inimitable Eloquence, whofe Language will be 
intelligible to. each Individual, becaufe it will always be 
addrefs’d to the Heart. | 


* The Tranflator has taken the liberty to change the French 


niani, whofe Harmony will tever be depreciated by the 


olins of any 
Nation whatever. 


Forerois and Marais, for the amiable Namés of yr and Gemi- | 
fi 


The 
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- The Subftance of Wood accommodates itfelf to our Ne-- 

ceflities, not only by its Pliancy in bending, but likewife by. 
its Divilibility into as many Parts as we pleafe. 

Ghevalier. From whence, Sir, have moft Species of Wood 
the Aptitude we obferve in them, of cleaving through their 
whole Length; and what can occafion the Dificulty we ex- 
perience in cutting them tranfverfly ? 

Prior. This Conftitution, which is call’d the Grain of 
ithe Wood, refults from the Situation of the long Tubes, 
‘which being difpofed in Lines parallel to each other, thro’’ 
all the Length of the Tree, in order to conduét the Sap to 
the Foliage and Fruits, may be difunited by the Infertion of 
a Wedge; but their Combination forms a Solidity, which. 
will not eafily yield to any lateral Effort. 

Chevalier. This is: much the fame Circumftance as at- 
‘tends a Pacquet of Hemp or Silk 3; one half of which may 
eafily. be feparated from the other, but it will be very diffi: 
cult to rend them tranfverfly ; and if the whole be twifled, — 
| in order to unite the feveral Threads more effectually, they 
will be form’d into a Cord itrong enough to raife Bodies of 
the greateit Weight. _ 

Prior. There is this Difference between the Threads, . 
‘which compofe a Cord, and the Fibres, which conftitute- 
| a-Piece of Wood ; that the hempen Threads being naturally. 

flexible, and very crooked, are unable.to ftiffen and confolt- 
date the Cord in its Length; whereas-the Fibrous "Tubes, . 
which form the Grain of the Wood, are deftin’d to gonvey 
the Sap, and are therefore very flreight for the generality 3: 
and when they have been well impregnated with their 
proper Nutriment, and are ftrengthen’d in a fubftantial : 
manner, one againft another, their mutual Concurrence in, 
the fame Direétion, forms a Mafs of that Firmnef and So- 
lidity, through its whole Length, that a perpendicular: 
Piece of Oak, an Inch Iquare, will fupport a Weight of 
eight thoufand Pounds; and a very few Props. will fuftain | 
an enormous Load of Timber Work, when the Wall, on 
which it refted, is removed. | 
Bat before we inquire into the Advantages we derive from 
the extreme Force of Wood, let us employ a Moment’s 
-Confideration on the Services it renders us by: its Divifibi- 
‘pility, and the beautiful Smoothnefs, into which it can fo 
‘eafily be wrought. — sl pele sales a 
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The Ax, the Saw, and the Plane, enable us ‘to divide 
a Trunk or Branch of a Tree into as many thin Planks as 
we pleafe. ‘This Wood may be hollow’d, rounded and: 
polith’d ; it is likewife capable of being turn’d and contorted | 
like ductile Wax, in order to be fhaped into Banifters, 
Door-Caies, Wainfcots, Safh-Frames, Wardrobes, and all 
thofe fine Branches of Furniture that are form’d by the 
Joiner, for the Reception of thofe Things we are defirous of 
preferving. I would add too, thata Set of Furniture of 
this nature, renders our Apartments as ornamental, and| 
even more falutary than they would prove, were they hung; 
with fplendid Silks, and the richeft Paintings, or were in-- 
crufled with the moft magnificent Marble. When a Var-. 
nifh is {pread over the whole Work, it {mooths it, from end \ 
to end, with the utmoft Uniformity, and its Bitternefs; 
chafes away the Worms that would otherwife injure the: 
Furniture at our Expence. | 4 

The Facility, with which all the Species of Wood may ° 
be divided and polifhed, has awaken’d the Induftry of! 
Eboniits, through a Series of many Ages. They haveac.. 
quired the Art of cutting the Extremity of a {mall Portion of © 
Wood, agreeably to the Profil of the Figure they would — 


_faule it to aflume. They can:aflemble, and glew a Range — 


of delicate Compartments, regular Lardicapes, beautiful 
Flowers, and curious Groups of Animals, on a folid and 
fubflantial Ground; and the whole fhall be compotfed of | 
little Squares of foreign or domeftic Wood, adjufted with — 
the niceit OEconomy. ee 3 
They, felcét the Olive-Tree, for its rich Veins; the 
Walnut-Tree, for its glofly Clouds; the Ebony, for the 
furprifing Beauty of. its fable Hues. the Box, for its golden — 
Yellow; the Brafil, for is amiable red; the {mall Cherry- 
‘Tree, for the Lure of its Polifh the Maple, for its pleafing 


Spots; the Pear-Tiee, for, its facility in affuming the Tine | 


ture of Ebony; the Cedar, for its Immunity from Cor- | 
suption; the Wood of S¢. Lucia, which is a Species of the | 
little Cherry-Tree of Lorrain; the Aloé, and a Variety of | 


other Woods, for the Richnefs.of their feveral Odours. 
“There are forin’d, by, the Art. of Joinery, into Bureaus, 


Cabinets, Book-Cafes, Boxes,. Pedeftals for Pendulums, Va- 


des and Statues; and the principal Merit, of thele Works — 


confits in their being conduéted with. 8 Simplicity of. 
fs Ne EE Delign, | 
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Defign, a Propriety of Execution, and a Solidity through 
the whole. a 
+ The eafy Methods of cutting Wood, and fmoothing it 
into the fineft Surface, promoted the Invention and Im- 
provement of. the Art of Turning. ‘The hardeft Species of 
Wood, as the Box and the Maple, which are fcarce fuf- 
ceptible of any Impreflions from Iron and Steel; may, when 
they are confign’d to the Hands of the Turner, be eafily 
rounded, and diminifh’d into a Delicacy of Shape; they 
are capable of being ornamented with flowing Fillets, rifing 
Gorges, hollow Flutings, and fwelling Fruits. His In- 
ftrument can form them into Column:, Baluitrades, Boxes, 
and every other Figure he pleafes to afford them. This 
jagreeable Art has, at all times, made repeated Tranfitions 
from the laborious Artifan, to Perfons of diftinguifh’d Rank ; 
it has relax’d the Aufterity of monaftic Solitaries, and has 
‘had the Honour to be the favourite Amufement of Princes 
ithemfelves. 

The Conjunétion of Solidity and Pliancy, in the fame 
‘Portion of Matter, is the reafon why Wood has been fe- 
le&ted for reprefenting, in high'or demi-Relief, the Figures 
of Men and Animals; Flowers and Foliage; with all the 
‘Ornaments that{havé ever been attempted on Marble and 
‘Metals, in order to perpetuate their Duration. But alas! a 
ifalfe Tafte, with a partial Fondnefs for Glitter, has frequently 
seondemn’d the fineft Touches of Sculpture to Obfcurity, 
junder a radiant Surface of Gold and Silver! How many 
ich Figures of German, Pilon, and others of our beft Sta- 
ituaries, have loft the greateft part of their expreffive Energy, 
sand delicate Lightnefs, under the Bronze and Gildings that 
äncruft them ! 

Chevalier. 1 have heard a Piece of Hiftory related, which 
seorrefponds very much with your Obfervations. Lycippus, 
sof Sicyox, form’d an incomparable Statue, which reprefented 
Alexander the Great, in his Bloom of Youth. Nero caufed 
fit to be gilded over, becaufe it was only Bra's. ‘This ridi- 
culous Ornament defaced all the Beauty of the Features and 
tharden’d every Grace in the youthful Form. The Gold 
was at laft taken off, and the Statue appear’d more valuable 
than before, even with all the Difadvantages it had fuftain’d 
from its injurious Embellifhment. But I don’t Pere 
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Sir, that Finterrupt your Account of the Benefits we receive: 
from Wood. 

Prior. The Sequel would be too long for one Con-: 
ferences for which reafon, the Enumeration of the Ad-: 
vantages we derive from the Solidity, and other Qualities | 


of Wood, fhall be relerved for your Entertainment td: 
morrow. 


na 
LR 
WOODS. 
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The Prior The CHEVALIER. 
"rior. MN our Yefterday’s Converfation, Sir, I intimated 
J to you feveral of thofe Advantages we derive 
from the Trees of the Foreft; but they are ren- 
ver’d ftill more beneficial to us by their large Dimenfions, 
md chiefly by that Texture of their conftituent Parts, 
vhich prevents their Separation. We may eafily difcover, 
4 the wide Scenes of Nature, a Number of Bodies that 
re very maflive and compaét ; fuch as Stones, and Blocks 
if Marble, which we can appropriate to a Variety of Utes. 
ut we find it very difficult to aflemble and range thefe 
Maffes, in fuch a manner as may be fubfervient to our De- 
sgns. ‘They are very untraétabie as well as brittle, and are 
inly afeful to us, by continuing in a State of Immobility ; 
vhereas the moft enormous Maffes of Wood are always 
Ibfequious to the Intentions of Man. ‘Trees of eighty — 
"eet in length plunge their Roots into the Bowels of the 
farth, in fearch of a folid Bottom, in foft Soils that would 
nk under a Weight of Building. ‘Thefe mighty Growths 
'f Wood may, by the Force of Blows, be driven deep 
fither in the Earth or Water, where they will form a Forett 
f immoveable Piles that are frequently incapable of Cor- 
jaption, and will for ever fuftain the Weight of the largelt 
‘trudtures, with fuch a firm Cohefion and Equality, as 
: FASSENT are 
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are not to be obtain’d even from the Solidity of the Eartt 
itfelf. 

A likewife fee vaft Bodies of Timber difpofed in-a vey: 
different Situation, They afcend to the Tops of Buildings: 
Where they flrengthen the Walls, and prevent their flarting! 
from the Pofitions aflign’d them ; they fuftain the whole 
Preflure of a huge Roof of Tiles, or Slates, or even Leac 
itfelf. : 

Isit, at any, time, neceffary for them to be in mation, 
for the Service of Mankind? You will then beho'd im- 
menfe Beams, which almoft appear unmanageable, movin 
from-their Places, and adapting themfelves to the full Pla 
of mechanic Powers. ‘They mount aloft, they defcend, 
they” roll, they whirl along, with as much Agility asi 
Force, for the. Satisfaction of Man, and to aid the Inabix 
lity of his feeble Arms. They furnifh Materials for thof@ 
Frames that fuftain, for many Ages, the ponderous Swings 
of the largeft Bells.. They are fhaped into Naves,.and4 
Axle-Trees; Wheels, and weighty Carrs; and are con 
verted. into. all the Vehicles. chat-can poffibly. be form’d, byy 
the Wain-wright, for the Conveyance of our Burdens tov 
what Quarters we pleale. They fapply us with Draw 
bridges and Portcullis’s ; Wine-Preffes, and Machines. fort 
Founderies ; together. with Cranes, and all thofe mighty} 
Engines, which difpatch more Work in an fnftant, chan! 
could formerly be accomplifh’d in many Hours. 

Tn.a word, we are indebted to the Forefts for all thofe: 
Veflels that move upon the mighty Waters, and_ refembles 
floating Cities, which are wafted, with all. their Inhabi- - 
tants, by the Winds, from one end.of the Globe to the: 
other. | 4 
. Chevalier. It was certainly. a daring Attempt, to tra-- 
verfe the Ocean on a Set of Planks, faften’d together. How! 
oe te a ‘Thought ever enter into the Imagination of! 

an} ' F 

Prior. Man obferved,. that the Animals around hime) 
The Oriein We fupplied with all that was neceffary. ta} 
ef Arts. ”. their. Exiftence, from the Moment ofthei | 

à Birth ; and. were enabled to tranfport them.» 
felves, fiom Place to Place, with iurprizing Agility ; while | 
he himlelf was conftrain’d tormove witha flow Progrefs, in | 
the painful Purfuit of thofe, Accommodations that were di 


| 
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perfed at a large diftance from him. He beheld other Ani. 
mals gliding as light as the Wind, in the Regions above 
him ; he faw them cleave the Air, without the leaft Im- 
pediment, and tranfport themfelves, from Land to Land, 
by a Flight that was unobftruéted by interpofing Seas, 
Man came into the World, deftitute of all thefe Advan- 
tages, but he derived an ample Equivalent from the Faculty 
of Reafon, by which he compell’d the terreftrial Animals 
ko direct their Motions for his Service. The Levity of 
Wood, the Fluctuation of the Waters, and the Foree of 
the Winds: furnith’d him with Expedients for procuring 
Vehicles, by Land and Sea, as light as the Wings of Birds. 
When thele Inventions were compleated, he no longer 
Was limited to a fcanty Portion of Earth, but was able to 
tyanster himfelf where-ever he pleafed. A mutual Inter- 
courfe was then maintain’d by diftant Provinces. The 
Kies, that were feated on the Outlets of Rivers, were fur- 
mind with Importations from foreign Lands, and then 
itranfmitted them, by their Rivers, to different Parts, and 
diffafed them through a whole Kingdom.: Paris and Nawrs 
Were approximated by thefe Means, and all the Subjeéts 
of a mighty State feem’d to be affcciated into one City, by 
Wwirtue of thefe mutual Communications. T hey foon be- 
came intimate; they contributed to the Aid of each other, 
aad fréquent Vifits were: interchanged between them. I 
may even affirm, that the whole Earth is now become one 
City, of which the Continents form the different Quarters. 
(Man, fince the Invention and Improvement of Navigation, 
an fake a Progrefs to each Extremity of the World, in the 
fame manner as the Inhabitants of Venice pals from one 
Quarter of their City to another, in their Gondolas. He 
mow can travel nine thoufand Leagues, in lefs than the 
{pace of two Years, by the Aid of his Veffel and Sails, and 
he arrives at thofe Regions that have never been vifited by 
ithe Birds of his Climate. When Eagles and Faulcons at- 
tempt to expatiate as far as Man, they are debilitated and 
doit in the midit of their Paflage. 
After this Account of the Advantages we derive from 
‘Wood, can we imagine it to be capable of affording. us 
another, which is fill more important à This, however, is 
a-real Fact. Wood is the Support of our Lives, fince it 
contains the principal, and moft natural’ Aliment of Fire, 
without 
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without which we fhould be incapable of preparing ou 
ufual Food, or forming the greateft part of thofe Convenii 
encies that are moft neceflary for the Prefervation of oux 
Health. | 

The Sun is the Soul of Nature, fince he imparts Lifé 
and Action to all her Works; but we have no Ability t 
collect his Beams, in {uch a manner, as will be fufficient t 
prepare our Food fer our Tables, or to melt and form our 
Metals into the Shapes we need; we are unable, by his 
foie Miniftration, to foften, and dry, and purify the me! 
tions of Matter we employ. Wood fupplies the Deficiency; 
.of the Sun, in moît of thefe Operations, and, in properti 
to its Quantity, accommodates Mankind with all the diffé: 
rent Degrees of Heat and Flame. 

In the Winter Seafon, when the Sun only rifes to an itt. 
confiderable Height above our Horizon, the Length of thes 
Nights, in conjunction with unfalutary Fogs and feveres 
Froits, would be fufficient to extinguifh that vital Warmtha 
in Man, which is cherifh’d by the folar Beam, did not ourt 
Hearths afford us a reviving Heat and. Alacrity, of whicha 
we fhould otherwife be divefted in the Abfence of that Lu-- 
minary. s rte 
Chevalier. 1 am.now fenfible how nacefary the Woodsi 
are render'd to our Welfare. The Trees, that bend under: 
a Weight of Fruit, are not fo beneficial to us as thofe wee 
call unfertile. But is this Wood, Sir, which proves off 
fuch Importance to us, fo fearce as is commonly reprefent-- 
ed? If we credit an old Prophecy that is fo generally) 
known, all France will one day perifh for want of Wood.. 
Js there any Foundation for fuch an Opinion ? 

Prior. You will eañly judge of the Falfhood of this Pre-- 
diction, by the fhort Hiflory I will now give you of our: 
Woods. _ Oo HA A 

This precious Subftance, which is fo neceflary to all the: 

ra! Conveniencies of Life, was once extreme-- 

An hiftorical Ac- ly plentiful in France, and iw all the other: 
refts of France, Countries of Exrope ; and the Inhabi:! 
tants were even embarrafs’d with its Pro-- 

fufion. In the Times that immediately fucceeded the De: 
luge, it is very probable that the Seeds of Herbs and| 
Plants, which. the Waters had {wept away, and afterwards: 
depofited on the Earth in a promifcuous Manner, began to| 
{hoot | 
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The ever green Oak with its Acorn, 


The foliage of the Oak. 


Œ WOODS “pbs 
yoot forth in all Parts; in confequence of which, whole 
jontinents were almwft cover’d with their Productions, 
As the Nations advanced from the ÆE4/, to the Occidental 
md Northern Regions, they were obliged to cut down the 
Voods, in the Lands they propofed to inhabit and culti: 
ate. The Extentof the Forelts in Germany and France 
vas accordingly contracted, in proportion as thofe Countries 
came populous. 

Thele Foreits were, however, fo immenfe and unfervice- 
ible, in the twelfth Century, that the great Lords granted 
arge Portions of them to the firft religions Communities, 
nat were defirous of a Retreat in thofe Solitudes. The 
Jifciples of St. Norbert, and St. Bernard, were indefati- 
able in clearing the Center of the Woods they inhabited, 
md thefe. laborious Solitaries gradually cultivated "Fraéts of 
wand that produced extraordinary Revenues out of thole 
efolate and neglected ‘Thickets, where the Ax of the 
Voodman had never refounded till then, It may likewile 
ye affirm’d to their honour, that the Portions of Land, 
vhich had been confign’d to them, were of very little 
Yalue; and that they themfelves were the Founders of 
hofe affluent Fortunes, in the Enjoyment of which their. 
ucceflors are fo much envied: at prefent. 

Thof Lords and Communities, who poñefsd large 
“ratts of unneceffary Wood-Lands, converted the greateft 
jart of them into arable Lands; and the Number of the 
mhabitants was augmented, in Proportion to the Enlarge- 
nent of the open Country, and the Increafe of its Profits.. 
uxperience has made it evident, that the more any Land is 
multivated, the greater number of: Inhabitants may be fup- 
sorted by it; and on the other hand, the more numerous. 
ae Inhabitants prove, the more effeétually will the Land be 
waltivated. The State derived great Advantages from the 


wands that were thus clear’d ; but as the beft Regulations. 


nay fometimes run into Extremes, and as valuable as the 
’roduétions of the Earth may prove, our Woods may be 
sut down to fuch a degree, as may hereafter reduce France 
» the Condition of Eng/aud, which has fuffer’d its Forefts 
D be totally deftroy’d *. Our Circumftances would then 


* Our ingenious Author has been a little too inconfiderate in this 
affertion. For the Forefts, which are ftill remaining in England, 
ré fufficient to fecure her the Empire of the Ocean, againft all Com- 
eutois for many Ages. b 
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be render’d more deplorable than thofe of the Dutch, wh 
can fupply their want of Wood, by burning Turf, which-is 
an unctuous kind of Earth, dug by the Natives from their 
marfhy Lands. We fhould likewife be more deflitute thar 
the Exgii/h, who are furnifh’d with vaft Beds of Coak 
which is another Species of fat Earth, impregnated wit 
Su:phu~, and other metalic Principles, whole Scent, whic 
is fomething difagreeable, may be render’d very fupportable 
by Cuftom. We, at laff, became: fenfble of the fatal Con- 
fequences that were likely to refult from the Liberty take 
by each Individual, in di‘pofing of his Woods in the fame 
manner as he a¢ted by other Branches of his Property ; av 
we were guarded by the Wifdom of our Government, 
from the Neceflity of having recourfe to the Northern Nas 
tions for our Supplies of Wood. Our Kings, who are al: 
Ways attentive to improve the natural Produétions of 
France, eftablith’d a Set of Confervators of the: Waters andi 
Forefts, to prevent all arbitrary Devaflations and. Fellings: 
of Wood. ‘They regulated the proper Order and Seafonss 
for Cutting, and n> one was permitted to fell a fingles 
Stem, till the proper Officer had marked the Tree with thee 
Confervator’s Ax. But as it was not thought fufficient tes 
feeure the large Growths from the Caprice of private Pers 
fons; feveral wife Refervations were made in favour of the 
Under-wood, which is ufed for Faggots, Rafters, Laths, 
and Hoops. As the Timber, which is employ’d in build, 
ing Houfes and Ships, is the moft important Species of ally; 
due Precautions were taken for its Propagation, and fixteens 
Standard- Trees were order’d to be preferved on each Act 

of Coppice-Land, in every Seafon for felling; and theta 


‘Were not to be cut down without a proper Licence from thee 


Confervator ; by which means, the Trees, that were foi 
prelerved, acquired their due Growth, in. procefs of time,, 
and the beft Seeds were always planted, after each Felling,, 
in order to.prevent the Exuberancy of bad Wood. 4 
In confequence of the fame Régulation, ten ‘Trees are to: 
be left on each Acre of Land, when-ever the full-grown) 
‘Timber is fell’d.. 
All private Perfons were. likewife prohibited from dif} 
poling of their Staudard-Trrees, till they had continued forty} 
fears ins the Coppice, and the full Growths were to bea) 


hundred and twenty Years old ;- by which means, a ful! 
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cient Quantity of Wood is always fecured for Fewel = 
uilding. 

The Precautions of our Government were extended vet 
arther. When the Trees were crouded together in the 
Voods, they fhot forth but few Branches, while their 
“runks {well’d into a large Subflance, and role to a great 
eight, becawfe they enjoy’d a free Circulation of Air only 
n their Tops. Perfons of Judgment were fenfible, that 
vhen fome Part of a Wood fhould happen to be fell’d, the 
tems of the remaining ‘Trees would -acquire but a very 
aoderate Circumference and Height, when they grew up 
D Standards, becaufe their lateral Branches wouid fhoot 
ato the vacant Spaces, which would then be aftoided them 
y the Wodd already fell’d. © They likewife forefaw, that 
he fame Stems would te more éxpofed to the injurious 
Effets of Cold, in the open Air, than they ‘were in the 
lofer Growth af the Thicket ; and that thofe Trees, which 
arvived the Rigours of the Froft, would fall by the Ax of 
he Woodman, “who knew no Law more cogent than his 
wn Neceflities:: In order, therefore, to preferve and mul- 
iply the Timber-Trees, in a more effectual manner, Leswis 
he 144) commanded a Refervation to be made of more 
han a fourth part of tho'e Forefts that were poffeffed by 
he Church, or any ecclefiattic Community, as a Property 
1 Mortmain. ‘This referved Portion is now become {8 
acred, as to be exempted from the Authority of the Con- 
ervator himfelf; and the Trees are “not to be cut down, 
vithout an exprefs Commiflion from the Council, who are 
2 be fatished of the Neceflity for that Proceeding ; ; anda 
wicence of this Nature is never granted, but when the 
lantation is in danger of perifhing by Age. 

The Court, the Nobility, and whole Cities, have added 
nany laudable Examples to the‘ judicious Regulations. 
Jur great Roads begin to be border’d with long Rows of 
‘ims, and other Trees, which in all probability, ‘will prove 
beneccial Refource in fome future Emergency. ‘The Tra- 
eller, while he pañles through large Provinces, may enjoy 
ne branching Verdure that blooms over his Head, without 
atercepting the amiable Landicape of the Country from 
is View. A Variety of rifing Avenues conduét the Eye 
? lately Caftles and large Towns; and France ote 
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_ 286 DIALOGUE XVI | 
~ within the laft twenty Years, to be changed into a Garde 
‘of Pleafure. | | | 

Chevalier. You have relieved me, Sir, from my Appre- 
henfions of a Scarcity of Wood ; but in order to preferve it 
more effectually, I think we ought to practife the Reverfe of 
the former Method. Our Anceftors converted ufelefs 
Forefts into arable Land; but it would now be proper tod 
convert ufelefs Lands into Forefts. I know fome Soils in 
which Buck. Wheat is fown but once in five or fix Years. 

Prior. ‘The Method you recommend, Sir, has beens 
practifed by feveral Perfons, with great fucce/s; and is ee 
of the beft Expedients for the Melioration of bad Soils, andi 
efpecially fuch as lie wafte, and are very remote. | 

Chevalier. But we mult wait many Years, before wes 
can derive any Benefit from thefe new Plantations. 3 

Prior. A provident Father, who is all his Life-time in-. 
duftrious to make a decent Provifion for his Children, will] 
eafily prevail on himfelf to refign the inconfiderable Profits off 
a dry and flubborn piece of Land, for a few Years; in ores 
der to fecure to himfelf and his Defcendants the Enjoymentt 
of a better Revenue. 

Chevalier. The Plantation of a Wood feems to be ates 
tended with another Inconveniency. A good Soil iss 
never appropriated to this Ufe; is it poffible, therefore, top 
rear a Growth of Trees on thofe Lands, which are unpros! 
duétive of Corn? | 

Prior. There is no Soil fo very barren and dry, as to be! 
incapable. of affording fome particular Species of Wood, | 
which is always profitable to the Proprietor. If a Traét off 
Land fhould be favourable to no Plants but Afpen-Trees, or: 
a Growth of Broom, which is very rarely the Cafe; the! 
Profits will, however, be much more confiderable than! 
thofe, which arife from a little Buck-Wheat, once in five! 
Years. ‘The Produétions of the Soil would always fupply | 
the neighbouring Inhabitants with Fuel, and would like.» 
wife afford a falutary Refrefhment to Flocks of Sheep, who | 
cure themfelves of their Diflempers, by nibbling the pointed ! 
Spires of Broom. The Scarcity of Wood in any particular | 
Country, the Neighbourhood of a good Town, and like: | 
wile of a commodious River for floating the Wood, are | 
Circumftances that often concur in the fame Situation, and | 
‘ought to be confider’d by the Proprietors of Land, as fo many 

: prevailing ! 
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of WOODS, 287 
vailing Motives for Planting ; and they may be confident 
Succefs, from innumerable Examples of the fame Nature. 
Fhe whole Affair confifts in the firft Culture, and the 
nice of fuch Plants as correfpond with the Qualities of the 
1. ‘Thofe Trees that appear, from time to time, in pub- 
« Roads, and other Parts of the drieft Countries, are fo 
ny Sketches of what the Soil is capable of producing; and 
y feem to reproach the Inhabitants with the melancholy 
ect and Nakednefs of their Mother Earth. 

Chevalier. What Methods are to be obferved, when we 
cin to plant a Wood ? 
Prior. The firft neceflary Labour will be to 
x a deep Trench round the Land, where The Manner 
intended Plantation is to be made; and ae pie 
chrow the Earth of the French upon the | 
ges of the Ground it enclofes. If this Precaution be ne. 
Sted, your Work will be entirely deftroy’d by intruding 
tle. You may either plant Seed or young Trees; the 
er of which, will be fooneft productive of Wood; but 
y will likewile create a larger Expence. The Seeds will 
more tardy in their Produétions, but the Charge will be 
ch lefs, and the Wood will be more vigorous and 
able. 
An Acre of Ground, containing an hundred Rods or 
ches, each of which is equal to twenty two Feet, will 
wire fourteen thoufand Plants, which are commonly 
l for about Twelve-pence a thoufand. Thefe muftbe 
chafed of fuch Perfons as have Woods of their own; no 
being permitted to take them either from the King’s 
efts, or from thofe that belong to ecclefiaftic Communi- 
:3 becaufe the State will never confent to the Diminution 
this important Property, and no young Tree is ever to 
removed from thofe Plantations, without an exprefs Per- 
fon, which muft be authorifed by fome emergent Oc- 
on. It will be proper to chufe fuch young Trees for 
ur Plantation, as have a large Spread of Roots, and have 
in newly taken out of the Ground; becaufe a Delay, even 
wo Days, is fuflicient to deftroy them in great num- 


The Plough prepares the Land for ‘the young Plant, at 
Heaft Expence.. When a-Furrow has been open'd, two 
fons walk by the fide of the Horfes, and place the Shoots 

in 
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in the Furrow, at the diitance of a few Feet from each oth 
The Earth Board then covers them .with the Soil that! 
fcoop'd out of a new Furrow. Seventy five. Perches: 
Land may be planted in one day, for three Livres and fiftee 
Sols ; the ufual Price for a whole Acre, being five Livr 
Each of the two Men, who plant the young Trees, will | 
fatisfied with twelve Pence, for a day’s Labour. ‘The Pla 
tation may likewife be made in Trenckes, or long Channel 
but this Method is more tedious and expenfive than t 
other. | 
In order to plant the Maft of the Beech, and the Seeds. 
the Elm with. fuccefs, the Soil fhould be broken into | 
minute Parts as poffible ; becaufe the Buds of thefe Pla 
are extremely delicate, and never fhoot forth with the V) 
gour of Acorns, whicd need only be caft into a Furrow-tha 
has been open’d by the Plough. The Seeds of the Elm ma 
be gather’d up in the Fields; the Beech-Maft is fold, inf 
veral places, for Ten-pence a Bufhel, fix of which will faffie 
for one Acre ; but the fame quantity of Ground will requii 
fixteen Bufhesof Acorns, which are commonly fold for fiw 
Pence a Büfhel. i | 
Before you plant your Sceds either in Furrows, or? 
Holes open’d at a regular diftance from each other ; it wi 
be proper to let them bud forth in a Bed of Sand, by whic 
ineans you may be certain of planting only fuch good Seec 
as will profper. : a 
The young Plants, which fpring from thefe Seeds, wit 
require fome Attention for the firft Years, and they wi 
be greatly forwarded by proper Refrefhments of Water i 
dry Scaions; they fhould likewife be thin’d, when the 
are fo numerous as to defraud each other of their mutu, 
Nourifhment ; the Earth fhould alfo be firrd, when. 
81oWS too compact; and Care ought to be takeu to clear 4 
way the Weeds, which: choak the Growth of the tendd 
Plantation... | il 
When the Trees have been in the. Ground. for the {pac 
of ten Years , a fingle Acre will furnifh you with eight ¢ 
nine hundred, or even a thoufard Faggots, at the. fir) 
Lopping ; and when twenty Years are expired, the fams 
quantity of Land will produce a third more. : But if you lé 
the Weod grow untouch'd for about twenty four Years 
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y Acre will yield you ten or a dozen Cords of Wood *, 
4°a thoufand Faggots, excluñve of the white Wood, 
sich may be fhaped into Poles, and Pannels, and Rafters, 
“thatch’d Roofs. I omit the referved Growth of Standards, 
ich will afterwards furnifh ail the Pieces necefiary to form 
yfe Roofs that are to be cover’d with Tiles. Experience 
s made it evident, that each Acre of fuch Wood-land wil 
eld its Owner fifty, fixty, and even feventy Livres, every 
» Years. The Expence of finking the Trench, and 
anting the Trees, may, perhaps, amount to ten Crowns. 
the Ground, which is converted into Wood-land, be 
im'd at twenty five Pence an Acre; the Sum neceflary to 
ladvancéd for Planting, and the Lols fuftain’d by the 
ifcontinuance of the yearly Income for ten Years, will be 
aid with Ulury by the fir Lopping, and much more 
iply by all the others. 
If, inftead of a Coppice, you are defirous of lofty Trees, 
rowth of ten or a dozen Years may be gain’d by planting 
Le young Trees, fix or feven Feet in height, and four or 
¢e Inches in diameter, at the diftance of a Fathom fronz 
sh other, or fomething more; and it will be proper ta 
ture them with Stakes, againit the Violence of the Winds, 
d the Friétions of Beafts; but the Expence of a Trench 
1 be altogether unneceflary. 
Coppice- Wood is cut but once in nine Years; but if you 
Her it to remain untouch’d for twenty-feven Years, this 
‘ood wil begin to fhoot into a high Growth, which wil 
fully compleated in the fpace of fixty Years. 


‘Some Perfons are betray’d into a great Miftake, in this 
hd of Melioration; by defiring to raife thofe Plants, which 
ey think moft confiftent with their Intereft to obtain, 
Head of chufing fuch as the Soil is moft capable of pro- 
acing ; but this dangerous Inadvertency may be ealily 
oided, becaufe we may foon know what kind of Wood 
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PA French Cord of Wood is equal to two Loads. 
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ve ‘The Afh, which is employ’d in the Fo 
"The Ath. mation of Ploughs and Ax'e-Trees,  Oas 
x. PE and Poles, Vine-Props, and a Variety'ofoth 

Tnftruments, is always unfucceGful in Soils that are eithe 

hard, or cold; or in fuch as are compofed of Clay « 
Chalks but it acquires a fadden Growth, and thrive 
af to admiration, ‘in a Plain -of Heht Earth, of a moderat 
“+  Depth. | | D: 
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The Service-Tree, which is univerfally 
‘Whe Service- -efleem’d for the Solidity of its Wood, de: 
“Pree. lights in a cold Soil; provided it be fubftan: 
tial ard nourifhing. Its Leaves refemble 
thofe of the Beech ; but their lower Surface has a whiter 
Hue. ; | ne | 
The Cornel-Tree, whofe Wood is almoff 
The. Comel- - as hard as That of the Service-Tree, ries ine 
“Texee. every Soil, and is fuccefsful even in  thad: 
Situations. The Fruits ‘of both the’ 
Trees are agreeable, when they have attain’d their dues 
Maturity. | % 
| The Beech, and the Yoke-Elm, which 
“The Beech and fford fuch a pleafing Fuel, and'are & ufeful! 
Yoke-Eln, in forming the Keel, as well as the interiors 
_.__ Parts of Ships, are as profperous as we cani 
defire, in hard, as well as in mountainous and chalky Lands,. 
A very palatable Oil is extracted from the Mait of the: 


Beech. | oar 
The Elm, which is proper for Pipes: 
fhe Elm, and Mills, and likewife for Pumps, and! 


thofe Parts of Ships, which are always im-- 
merfed in Water, and is thought preferable to any other! 
Tree, for thofe Works that are form’d by the Wainwrights 
4s contented with a moveable Soil, if it be properly prepared. 
Thofe, who are defirous of feerng their Elms branch into à. 
fie Head, plant them at a diftance of twenty Feet from! 
each other, . 4 

The Plane-Tree, whofe Wood is ag. 

Whe Plane.  firong and compaét ‘as "That of the Beech, | 
Tree, delights. in level Lands, and Situations of a) 
moderate Humidity. 4 

The 
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The Chefnut-Tree was formerly very com- — 


mon and ufeful in Fravce; and Perfons of The Chefuus. _ 


 Curiofñity and, Jafle admire the Beauty Tree. 
and Elegance; as,wellas the-undecaying Soli- a 
dity..of) this: Wood, iin. the Jeinery Work of moft of 
our great Churches... ThisSpecies,, which is. almo# ex 
hauited at_prefent, profpers: in tHe drielt and molt, uelefs 
Soils, remote from Marfhes.and: all watery Lands ;. and it 
rifes on the Northern. Declivity of Hills:and Mountains. It 
accommodates itfelf to all forts of flony Soils, and pierces 
into the moft impliant Mafles of Earth. The Goodnefs of 
its Fruits; the Beauty of its Leaves, which are feldom in- 
jured by, the Ravages of; Infeéts; the: fine Qualities of its: 
Wood, whichirender it an excellent Material in great 
Buildings ; the Promptitude of its Growth, and the fur- 


3 


prifing: Facility,: with which it may be multiplied in every. ~ 


Soil ; have already induced feveral‘Perfons to raife Planta- 
tions of this Tree, on thofe Traéts of their Lands as are 
molt ufelefs and unfertile ; and we may now hope to fee this 
amiable. Tree revive in France, from whole Soil it has been 
extirpated, in a great meafure, for many Years. ‘The Elm, 
which.is almoft.an utter Stranger to our Foreits, was not pro- 
 pagated till-the Reign-of Francis the Firft. Several Pers. 
‘fons have ventured to plant it in various Parcels of Land, . 
“without any previous Proof of the Soil’s Conformity to the 
Nature of this Tree ; and they have always been very fuc- 


cefsful. We, therefore, have much more reafon to plant + 


the Chefnut-Txee in our worft Lands,. where we are certain 
they formerly profper’d ;-and we may be fill more confident 


‘of Succefs, if we only caft our Eyes on the Lands of 


Limofia, which are hardly capable of producing Buck. 
Wheat and Lentils 5. and yet the Chefnut-Tree thrives there. 
to. fuch a degree, as conftitutes- the chief Riches of that 
Country. } | 

The Walnut-Tree, whofe ufeful Fruit and 


Wood. are univerfally known, delights in a The Walnut-. 


firong: Soil. It plunges its Roots into the ‘Tree. | 
Earth in a perpendicular Defcent, like thofe of. 

‘the Oak, and it fometimes thrives inthe moft chalky Lands. 
Tt will be, proper to plant, thefe Trees at the diitance of 
‘thirty, orjeven, forty.Feet.fram each other, and remote 
ooh O 2 from: 
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from high Roads, to prevent injurious Vifits from Paf- 
{engers. 
os The Hazle-Tree will fucceed, without the 
Teer dealt difficulty,’ in‘a light and fandy Soil ; itis 
; likewife a very profitable T'ree in the Coppice, . 
where, in the fpace of ten Years, it. will furnifh a large : 
Quantity of Hoopsand Faggots, and Hop-Poles, befides a 
Number of other Conveniencies. 1.160 
=. The Lime-Tree profpers in moit Soils, but 
he ladles, thrives beft in fat Lands ; I, however, have 
RE ot “feen Trees of this Species that: have been per: 
fectly beautiful, though they grew in a Maf 
of Sana that was fix Feet in depth. The Wood of this 
‘Tree is not proper for large Works, but the Bark is very 
ufeful to Rope’ Makers. St mx à 4 : 
“The Biche © ‘The Birch-Tree will adapt itflf to all Situas 
"Tree. tions and Expofures. > ¥ | 
The Willow:  Marfhy Soils, and even fuch Lands as are 
‘entirely cover d with Water, and which fre- 
quently appear to’ be the Seats of Sterility, will produce 
thofe particular Trees, which may ‘properly be call’d am 
phibious, becauie they feem to fpring, partly from the 
Harth, and partly from the Water; as thé Common and 
Bwarf-Willows, for inftance, which prove fuch<a’ ufefal 
Ornament to thoie Edges of Land that are abandon d by 3 
Rivers. To this Clafs we may likewife refer’ the white, — 
| as well as the black Poplar, and Ke Afpen, . 
which is another Species of the Poplar, All _ 
thele Trees delight in Humidity, which “is 
fikewile extremely favourable to the Alder.’ This laft Tree? @ 
and alio the Offer, are the belt Produ@ions of marfhy 
The Alder, Lands. The Alder is form’d into Pipes ;-and | 
| it hkewife makes excellent Piles for Rivers. 
fits Wood is very durable under Water, but foon decays in à 
the open Air. | | | 
_ [f any particular Soil fhould happen to prove unfavoura- 
ble to thefe ufeful Trees, which is almoft impoñble in our | 
Climate s it may, at lealt, be planted with Box, which i | 
ts rears its Head in the coldeft Situations. The | 
Tre. Wood of this Tree is form’d into Spoons, | 
Combs, and Boxes; and it likewife furnifhes ei 
, | Handks 
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‘Handles for a Variety of Inftruments. ‘The fame Soil will. 


alfo prove kindly to feveral rofinous Ever- ‘The Pine. 


Greens-; as the Pine, the Cyprefs, the The Cyprefe.. 


Larch-Tree; and efpecially the Fir, whofe eR 


Wood is of infinite Ufe to the Joiner. The Fir. 


The Deity has not only diverfified the Species of Plants, . 
in proportion to our different Neceffities, but has likewile - 
accommodated. thofe Plants. with a proper Variety of Soils. . 
Man therefore, who may cafly be fenfible of this apparent - 
_ Ordination and Conformity, bas no Privilege to complain | 
Of, the Sterility ‘of the Land he enjoys. If his. Patrimony : 
| proves infufieient for his Support, he can only. reproach: - 
| himfelf-either-for: his Indolence in its Cultivation, or his. 

‘Unreafonablene{s. in requiring thofe Productions, ! which are - 


| not adapted to the Soil he poffeffes. 


| «. Chevalier. You have :mention’d feveral fortsof ‘Frecs, 
| Sir, that always retain their Verdure; but what particular. 
_ Advantage may. we derive‘from the. Diverfity, of the Spe-- 


Î 
| Cies.P.. 


. Prior. While the Deity configns-the generality of Plants; 
| toa kindly Repofe in the Winter, in order to recruit the : 
_.Vigour they had: exhaufted inthe preceeding Seafons ; he - 


perpetuates the: Verdure of the Juniper, the Holly, the Ever- 


green Oak, and a Variety of other Species. And though : 
this Proceeding makes it evident, that his. Operations are. 


not fubjected to any. Laws or: Neceflity 5. it is equally cere 


tain, that they are always adapted to the Welfare of Man >. 


and that he never exerts them with the leaft Appearance of 
Caprice. Were it notfor this unchanging Verdure, what 


| Expedients could occur. for the Prefervation of the Hare, the : 


Hart, the: Roe-Buck, and a Number of other Animals that 


contribute to the. Nourifhment of Man, without creating — 


him any preparatory Cares for their Subfiflence. 


This ‘Trath ‘will be sender’d. ill more apparent, if we - 
\take a view of thofe: rofinous Trees that fill the Narthery 


Regions, and whofe Subflance is. impregnated. with. an. Oil 
{that fecures them from :the Penetrations of Rains and Frofts.. 


“The great Creator has form’d thefe immortal Forefts, to 
(cherifh the Inhabitants of .thofe rigorous, Climes with a res - 


vuiving Warmth... 


The 


* 
ee: = 
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The fame Almighty Being difplays another Inftance of 
his Goodnefs and Independency, in catfing the Forelts te 
adminifter fupport to a Multitude of Animals, who are not 
permitted to claim their Suftenance from Man. He'has 
prepared a fafe Retreat for thefe Creatures, in the deep Re- 
cefles of Woods ; and he there fupplies them with a Suf- 


ficiency of all they need. He alone arrays them with their — 


proper Habits; his unaffifled Providence nourifhes the Lions 
and Tygers, and Leopards; the Harts, the Roebucks, and 
Does; the wild Boars, the Wolves, and a furprizing Va- 
_riety of Birds. He lodges them in fuch Manfions as are 
commodious, and multiplies each Species, in their feveral 


Progenies. ‘To fome he has imparted Strength, others he | a 


has endued with Subtility ; he diftinguifhes fome ‘Tribes by 
their Agility, and renders others dreadful by their native 
Rage ; that Man may be alarm’d from the Indolence, into 
which he would be lull’d by toomuch Security. 

The Deity caufes all thefe Animals to exhibit to Man- 
kind the Appearance, either of an advantageous Prey, a 
formidable Foe, or fome acquirable Conquelt. He ftrength- 
ens him by the Exercies of the Chace, and qualifies him for 
oppofing a more dangerous Enemy, in any neceflary Con- 
juncture. He habituates him by an innocent Probation, to 
defend himielf, inthe moft effectual manner, againit a law- 
lefs Invader of his Property. All the Animals, therefore, 
as well thofe that nourifh us, as thofe that are injurious to 
us, may be confider d as fo many real Prefents from the 
Creator. 

-Qur Dominion over thefe Creatures is render’d moft 
con{picuous in the Chace. In vain do they fpring aloft in 
the Air, or fhroud themfelves in the intricate Receifles of 
their Wildernef. When they even plunge into the Bowels 
of the Earth, they are ftill incapable of eluding our Purfuit. 
We can draw them from their Retreats, either by Dexte- 
rity, or Force. The Bark of the Holly, and the {mall 
Berries of Mifletoe, that twines about the Oak, and fome 


aged Apple-Trees, furnifh us with a Glew that fetters the — 


Wines of little Birds; and we can furprife the‘largeit of 
thefe Animals by a Variety of Snares, and otheraitful In- 
ventions. We can eafily allure to our Nets, Mallards, and 
wild Geele, Curlews, Teals, and Lapwings ; Plovers, 
Ortolans, and all other Birds of Paflage. We can caule 

Menace ST 


oe 
fi 


a Ferret to diflodge the Rabbit from her fubterranean Re- 
treat ;- and the Badgers and Foxes have no Afylum that can 
fecure them againft the Affaults of the Terrier. We have 
Birds and Dogs of all Sizes, to whom we can communi- 
| cate our Intentions, in a Language they underftand ; and 
eee to our manner of intimating our Orders, either 
by the Horn, or the Voice, they launch after their Game, 
they unravel the Track, they wind about, they return 


jaflit us with the Keennef of their Sight, the Accuracy 
‘of their Scent, and the Agility of their Motions, to 
jdiftinguifh and fecure the Game we are fo defirous of ob- 
taining. 

| Intead of the Bow and Arrow, we have, at laft, fur. 
nifh’d ourfelves with Arms that are more expeditious in 
their Execution, and whofe Effeéts are inevitable. We may 
ver, with fome appearance of Truth, that we now dif. 


ir a flaming Shaft that transfixes Animals at a great 
iftauce, and frequently lays them dead at our Feet, before 
they could once be alarm’d at the Sound, and the Flath. 
which accompanied the Shot. ; 

| Chevalier. 1 judge, by the Delight I experience in. 
Hunting, that thofe, who are debarr’d from that Recreation, 
ie treated with Injuftice. For what reafon, Sir, are the 
leafures of the Chafe ufually accorded to none but. the 
Nobility ? 5 

| Prior. Mans incapable of living alone ; and Society, 
which is fo neceflary to his Welfare, would be entirely dif- 
oncerted, if all the Individuals, who compofe it were 
rm’d. I may add too, that Hunting is an improper Re- 
reation for the lower Claf of People, becaufe it would in- 
illibly divert their Attention from Trade, and the Cultiva- 
on of the Earth. It likewife comports as little with the 
fondition of Ecclefiaftics. Their Time ought to be de. 
pted to the People, who have exempted them from the 
atnful Solicitudes of Life, by the Liberality of their 
lms ; in order to facilitate their Exercife of Prayer, their 
"pplication to Study, and their Performance of the mini- 
eral Funétions, with which they are charged. The 
thafe has, therefore, been wilely referved for thofe, who 
8 to govern and defend the Community. Perfons 4 fe 
FR Mee an 2 
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|when we call them off; they re@ify their Defaults, and- 


harge a Volley of Thunder, fince we launch through the: 


26 DEALOGWEYXVL 

Rank, may. acquire, even in their Hours of Leifure, and 
amidft the noble Pleafures they are privileged toenjoy, the 
amiable Qualities of Fortitude and Patience, by which they | 
ought to be diftinguifh’d from the reft of Mankind, ‘The 1 


i 


Chafe habituates them to Aétivity and Attention 3 it in- | 
fpires them with Prudence, and.a formidable, Intrepidity of | 
Mind, which renders them incapable of fhrinking from any — 


1 
2 


Danger or Fatigue. 


The END. of: thea SEGON Di: V OL UME. 
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INDEX 


. ‘BlaGation, vide Grafting by Approach, 
Acorns, Direetions for planting them, p, 288, ‘What Quantity 


- of them will be fufficient: for planting an Acre of Land, 
ibid, 


fericalture, one of the Mafter-Springs that impart Motion to Society, 
i ps 178, 


ghts in humid Soils, ~. 292, The Ufefulnefs of its 
"Wood, ibid, = Bary 


Weluja, a Species of, Trufles, p, 166, ! 

Wleys, their Difpofition in Gardens, p, 61. How thofe that are leaft 
ineceffary may be ornamented, p. 88, | 
némorie, the Deftription of it, p. 18. ts Proper Soil, ~. 40, The 
Qualities of a fine Anemone, ibid, The Manner of forming the- 
beautiful Bed of thefe Flowers, p, 47. The Method by which a 
Succeffion of them may be fecured, p, 42. The Hiftory of the Ane- 


imone, 7bid, : 
oxious ones may be chafed from a Kit- 
agreeable Defcription of the minute Ani- 
mals that infeft Orange-Trees, ~, 134, - - - The Advantages Man. 


derives from favage Animals, p. 294. : 
ppendages to à Parterre, viz, F lowering Shrubs and annual Plants, 
#2 58. Alleys, p. 61. “Bowers and verdant Halls, 5. 64. Palli- 
Appendages to an Olitory or 
en, 98. An Orchard, ibid, 


ples, what Species of them male the beft Cyder, p. 264, 
ble-Trees, the Manner of grafting them, ~, 116, In what Soils. 


pole Lands, coft more Labour than the fineft Parterre, £179. Are 
ingéd iñto:thrée Divifions, 185, 


| its meritorious Effe@s in a Garden, p. 67, re, Wherein the. 
eat Secret of it confifts, 68, Arts, their Origin, 280. 
r Artichokes, 
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Artichokes, the proper Manner of cultivating them, p. 117, In what 
Manner they may be preferved during the Winter, 174. - 

Ajb, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273, 239. Its proper 
Soil, 290. 

Afparagus, Directions for its Cultivation, fs Ye. La 
uricula, the Defcription of it, p. 38. Ge, Its proper Soil, 40. The 
Manner of raifing it, sid. 


B, 


Acchanalian, (Feafts,) their Antiquity, and the Motives to theizin- 
ftitution, ~. 220, ec. À 
Baim, its ufeful Qualities, p. 271. Balm-Trees transferred from Fu-- 
dato Cairo, ibid. Suppofed to be found in the Mififippi Planta- 
tions, 2724 
Bark {of Trees) its great Ufefulnefs, 269, Ge. Peruvian Bark, a fac. 
. lutary Remedy in Fevers, ibid, Cloth, Lace, and Linnen maceout 
__ of the Bark,of a Tree in Jamaica, Ps. 270 - Le 
Barley, its Ufefulnefs, p. 198. | ae 4 
Becch-Tree, the Ufelulnefs of its Wood, ~. 274, 290. «> Directions 
for planting the Maft, 288, The Soils ia. which it profpers, 29 
Affords a palatable Ol, ibid. SES a ee 


"à 


Beer, the Manner of brewing it in France, p. 2570. : UE à 
Beet-Radifhes, the Method of multiplying and preferving, them, — 
fp. 166. : pi à Ù | i a à 
White Beet, the Seafon for fowing, and the Method of preferving ity 
p. 166. Why intermixed with a Growth of Artichokes, ibid. a4 
Birch-Tree, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, pf: 2736. Adapted..to. all 
Situations, fe 292+ « ee en RENTE. 


Blanguett®, a fine. Pear, ~. 149: re Le de myers: 
- Bon Chrétien, (Summer) a perfumed Pear, psigos = > = The Winter! 
Bon Chrétien, 157: ER me 
Borders, their Difpofition in a Kitchen-Garden, Ps Bras nt à | 
Bowers, capable of various Embellifhments, p. 64. ce ee 
_ Box-Tree, the Beauty of its Wood, Pp. 276... ‘Thrives in. the coldeft 


Situations, p. 292. The Ufefulnefs of its. Wood, 1bid.. .. 
Branches, (of falfe Wood) defcribed, p. 122, 123) 12493250 à 
Branches, the Effects produced on them by, pruning, Pe 12k. nl A 
Wood-Branches, defcribed, p.122. In what Manner, the Branches 0 

different Natures are to be diftinguifhed, 124, 125. meet 
Brafil ; the Beauty of its Wood, p. 276 | pei aca Ue ube 
Broccoli ; its Propagation and Ufe, 167. eat : 
Burgundy ; an hiftorical Account of Burgurdy, and other Wine: 

fp. 248, Pc, UNIES 
---A Comparifon between Burgundy and Champaign Wines, pe 249. 
-=-The deep Colour of Burgundy, no Indication of its Wholefomenek 
p> 249. ; pas pare 
Brugnon ; ‘the Difference between a Brugnon, a Peach, ‘and a Pavy 
pe 151. ‘ | see 
Bud, the Difference between that and an Eye, : 122. 


s 
+ 


. Cabbage 
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RH C. 
: 


(Cages 3 the Seafon for fowing, and the Methods of tranfplanting 
| and preferving them, p. 16 : ; 


Cacao ; an Account of its Growth, 267, 
Cocoa, p. 268, 


Carnations ; the Qualities of thofe that are fine, p.51. The Methods 
of raifing and multiplying them, 52, Gc, The fureft Method of 
fecuring a Bloom of Carnations for the greateft Part of the Year, 

#2. Pier Proper Soil, and the manner of improving their 
Growth, 53, 

Carrots ; the Method of fowing and cultiva 

Cafboo 5a particular Account of it, P. 268, 

Ca/fks ; the Method of making them, p. 274. 

Caffolette ; a rich Pear, p. 140. 

| Collifcwers ; the manner of fowing and preferving them, p. 167, 

‘Celery ; the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, p. 167. 

Champaign Wine ; recommended for its good Qualities, p. 229, The 
Inhabitants of Champaign, commended for their induftrious Improve- 
ment of their Wines, 247. Hiftorical Accounts of Champaign, and 


“other Wines, 248, @c, A Comparifon between Champaign and 
Burgundy Wines, 249. 


Chances ; à Species of Tulips, 
Pr 43: à | 

berries; how grafted, f. 116. In what manner an early Growth of 

Cherries may be accomplifhed, 148, 

herry-Trees ; brought from Pontus to Rome, 

befnut-Tree ; the ufeful Qualities of its Wocd, D: 273, 290.----for. 

* merly very common in France, 290, An Account of the Soils in 


The Plantation of Chefnut-Trees 


“bimnies ; very detrimental in a Green-hou, p, 103, 
Zbocolate ; the Method of making it, p. 267, 


Sifferns ; the Ufefulnefs of large ones in Gardens, p, 89, | 

audi, Plumb, p. 150. 
ure, of great Ufe, p. 191 
"left-Grafting 3 in what manner perform’d, p, 109, 
Pocoa-Trees ; their exceeding Ufefulnefs, p, 268. 
‘odlin-Trees ; how employed, ~. 116, 
fie; an Account of its Growth and ‘Qualities, p, 264, Sc, In 
what manner the Plant is cultivated, 265, 
olours ; what particular Tulips have that Denomination, p, 43. 
ompo? ; in what manner improper for Trees, when they are tranf. 
| planted, ~. gs. 
vaguefis ; a Species of Tulips, p. 43. ; 
nfervator, (of the Fere/ts) the Nature and Extent of his Authority in 
itteance, p. 284. 0 
rs; its Ufcfulaef, and the manner of preparing it, p, 270, 


Cars 5 
2. à 


A different Nut from the 


ting them, #, 164, 


and the Reafon for that Appellation, 


by Lucullus, p. 16r. 
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Corn ; not deftitute of Variety, but multiplied into feveral Species, 
p. 182. A particular Account of the orderly Culture and Progrefs 
of Corn, 185, &c. Direétions for 'chufing fuch as is propereft for fow- 
ing, p.194. Apt to degenerate, by being always planted in the fame 
Earth, ibid, Directions for fteeping it in a proper Lixivium before it 
be fown, 195. The wonderful Prolificnefs of Corn, 196. The 
Seafons for fowing the feveral Species of it, 197. Its fpeedy Vegeta= 
tion, 204 An artificial Method of caufing it to fhoot, iid. A 
curious Account of its Growth, 205, Pc, The Structure of the Stems 
of Corn, confider’d and accounted for, 208. The Structure of the 
Spike defcribed, ibid, Corn capable of being preferv’d for feveral 
Centuries, 210. An Account of the proper Methods for its Pre 
fervation, 211, ©c. | 
Cornel-Tree.3 its proper Soil, f. 290. | 
Crab-Trees ; employed in the Produétion of Pear-Trees, p. 116. 
Crane’s Bill ; when moft fragrant, P. Le: 

Crefinus ( Furius) a remarkable Inftance of his Induftry in the Culture 
of his Land, p. 193+ 
Crofs-Grafting 3 how performed, p. T104 

Crown-Grafting ; how performed, ibid. 

Cuifje Madame ; a fine Pear, fp. 149+ 

Culture ; its Efficacy on Soils, p. 183+ 

Cyder 3 thought to be a modern Liquor, f. 254 The Method of 
making it in France, ibid, &c. 
Cyprefs-Tree ; thrives in the coldeft Situations, pe 293s 


f 


L D. 
DD poh of Alleys in Gardens, f. 6%. 
The Diftribation of the Ground-Plot of a Kitchen-Garden, 

2. 86. ud 
Dogs ; their Docility in the Chale, p. 295. 
Dormant-Grafting ; how performed, p. 113: 
Davarf-Trees 5 the manner of planting them, p. 93: The Advantages 

which attend them, 120. The manner of forming a Dwarf 
Tree, ibid | a 


ft the Manner.of preparing it for à Growth of Flowers, pe 329 
&c, Its feveral Temperaments, fe 79° The proper Manner 0 
difpofing it about fuch Trees as are tran{planted, p. 96. Daily di- 
verfifies its Liberalities in the Summer Seafon, 176. Its furprizing: 
Fecundity, 181. Every Temperament of it may beorender’d fatif 
factory to the refpective Inhabitants, 183. The Idea ufually form’d) 
of its Fecundity very confufed, 260. The Earth incapable of form- 
ing and nourifhing Plants, fb5d. The proper Functions of the Earthy 
‘hid. The Earth fuftains no Diffipation of its Subftance, 261. ; 
Ebony ; the Beauty of its Wood, f. 2.706 | ue 
Elms 5 
a 


+ 
oe 
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Efas; their Qualities, p. 62, 63. Direétions for planting their 
Seeds, 289. Their Ufefulnefs, and proper Soil, 290. When firft 
propagated in France, 291. 

Endive ; the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, p. 167. 

Efeutcheon (Grafting ) how perform’d, p. 111. The Reafon of that 
Appellation, 112. : 

Efpatiers ; their beft Situation, p. 84. The Materials.of which they 
are formed, 85. To what particular Fruits they are appropriated, 
98. Counter-Efpaliers difcontinued, and for what Reafons, 1206 

* The Advantages, which attend the raifing of Fruits on Efpaliers, 
ibid. The Manner of forming an Efpalier, 121. 

Ever-Greens ; in what manner they may be employ’d in Gardens, p. 65¢ 

_ An Account of their Ufefulnefs in cold Regions, 293. 

Eyes (in Fruit-Trees) the Difference between thefe and Buds, p. 122, 


F 


Pr Bficals (of Wine) in what manner celebrated in antient Times, 
?. 220. 

Figs ; grow upon the ftrongeft Branches, and without being preceded 
by any Flowers, p. 139. Capable of being raifed to Maturity in the 
Month of May, 146. ’ 

| Fig-Trees ; their peculiar Merit, p. 136. A Plantation of them eafy 
to be acquired, ‘bi. The manner of propagating them from Slips 
and Layers, @c. ibid. The manner of removing them into Boxes, 
137. The Head of a Fig-Tree, incapable of being form’d into a 
regular Shape, 138. The Singularity of the Fig-Tree, 139. The 
proper manner ef pruning it, 140, The Care required in watering 
it, 140, 

Fir-Tree 3 thrives in the coldeft Situations, p. 293. 

Flowers ; with what Intention form’d, p. 12. Their Qualities, ibid. 
_ The Relation between Flowers and their Seeds, 13. ‘The original 

 Défign of Flowers, zd. The Pleafures they are commiffion d to 
afford Mankind, 14, &c. The Succeffion of Flowers, 16. Their. 
Variety and Colours, 17, 18. Their beautiful Forms, 18. The 
Uniformity of their Parts, 19. Their Fragrancy, 21. Their Ufe- 
-fulnefs, bd. The Inftruétion they impart, 23. The Advantages 
arifing from their Culture, 25. How their Agreeablenefs may be — 
improved, 7514, Why their Beds are ranged higher than the Walks, 
29. A Theatre of Flowers defcribed, 167d. A Pyramid of Flowers 
defcribed, 30. Vafes of Flowers, bd, The manner in which 
Flowers impart their Qualities to each other, p. 31, G¢. The pro- 
per Management of their Seeds, and the Seafons for fowing them, 
P> 34 The Soil they require, p. 35. The manner in which 
Flowers ought to be tended, 14/4, ‘Their agreeable Effects on the 
Mind, 37. Double Flowers unproduétive of Seeds, and for what 
Reafon, 50. . | " et. 

Flower de Luces ; an hiftorical Conje€ture concerning them, 2. 56. 

Flowering Shrubs ; their Beauty ; with an Account of thofe Species of 

_ them that are proper for the Decoration of Gardens, 2, 58 | 
VOL. I, ee Flower- 
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Flower-Garden ; the Reafon why the firft Appearance of it ftrikes the 
- Bcholder:with a fudden Pleafure, p. 11. 
Flue; its Ufefulnefs in a Green-houfe, p. 104. in the Note. 
Flute-Grafting ; how performed, p: 111. 
Forefis ; an hiftorical Account of the Forefts of France, p.282, Sc. 
Fruit-Trees ; the proper Seafons for planting them, p.96. The Spe- 
. cies moft proper for an Orchard, p. 93. Three Claffes of Fruit- 
Trees, viz. Standards, Dwarfs, and Efpaliers, 120. The manner 
of training Fruit-Trees to an Efpalier, 121. What Trees impart the 
_ fineft Flavours to Fruits, 122. The beft Expedient for producing 
© Fruit on a Tree that was unfertile before, 125, 126. 
Fruit-Gardens 3 one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, p. 98 
Its Difpofition, ibid. . d 
Fruits; on what Branches they are generally produced, ~.92. What 
particular Species of them require the Efpalier, 98. The manner 
of fecuring Fruits in proper Quantities and Succeffions, zbid. The 
manner of their Maturation in the Store-Room, Yor. The Ad- 
' vantages, which attend the raifing them on Efpaliers and Dwarfs, 
420. Fruits are not fo peculiarly adapted to certain Climates as to be 
© incapable of fucceeding in any other Regions, 143. The proper Me- 
thods for fecuring Supplies of Fruit thro’ the whole Year, 147. A 
particular Account of the feveral Seafons of Fruits, 148, &c. The 
manner of preferving, candying and drying Fruits, 157, 158. 
Fruits, as much adapted to the Climates as they are to the 
_  Seafons, 177: è a 
Fruitery ; its proper Difpofition, f. 107, 102. 
Fuller’s Thiftle, the Ulefulnefs of its thaggy Heads, f. 202. 


G 


Gares; an agreeable Idea of their Employments, p. 118. 
Gardens ; how difpofed to moft Advantage, 2. 29. Fall Orna- 
ments cenfured, 65, 66. Rules for forming them in a delightful 
manner, 66, Oc. < 
Garden-Walls ; the manner of concealing them, p. 65. vide Walls. 
Garden-Trees ; their Ufe, p. 45. 
Genewa ; Dire&tions for making it in a proper Manner, p.255 By 
whom invented, #bid. 
Grafting ; recommended for its Ufefulnefs, 2. 109. | 
---Cleft-Grafting ; in what manner performed, f. 109. 
==-Crofs-Grafting ; ~. 110. 
---Crown-Grafting ; ibid. 
-—Whip-Grafting ; p. 111. 
---Flute-Grafting ; 1414 | 
»--Efcutcheon-Grafting, or Inoculation ; 1h14 
---Shoot-Grafting 5 f. 113 
---The Dormant Graft ; sd. b 
---Grafting, by Approach, ibid. feems to demonftrate that there are not » 
any Valves in the Sap-Veflels, . 114. The Advantage arifing | 
from it, Po 1150 g 
; --Root- 
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- =--Root-Grafting, 114. 

---The Manner of grafting a Tree on itsown Stock, ibid, 

---The Manner of grafting Pears, 7rd. 

---The Manner of grafting Apples, Cherries, Apricocks, and 
Peaches, p. 116. 

---The furprizing Effects of Grafting, p. 117. 

Grapes ; the Manner of procuring an early Growth of them in a 
Green-houfe, p. 107. An Account of feveral fine Species, 154. 
Proper Methods for preferving Grapes uninjured for a long Time, 
165 The Manner of preparing them for the Vintage, 237, &c. 
White Grapes difufedin the Wines of Champaign, 240.---The Method 
of making the black Grapes, which afford a red Wine in Burgundy, 

_ produce a Wine as white as Water in Champaign, ibid, 
---The Manner of prefling Grapes, p. 241. 

Gravel ; a good Manure for fome Soils, ~. 191. 

Green-boufe ; its Ufefulnefs and Struéture, p. 103, Gc. A Green- 
houfe in Miniature, p. 106. 

Ground, (of Flowers) defcrib’d, p. 47. 

Gum ; flows from the Bark of moft Trees, p, 271, An Account of 

- Several Species of ufeful Gums, ibid. Ge. 


H. 


Axel-Tree 3 the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273. Succeeds in 
~ a light and fandy Soil, 12/4, : 
Hepaticas 3 what Embellifhments they are capable of affording, p. 54. 
Herbs ; the Manner of preferving them in the Winter-Seafon, ~. 103. 
Great Improvements in their Cultivation, 161. Culinary Herbs, 
feveral Species of them, 166. 
Heroes ; why every thing is more profperous under their Hands, p. 746 
Hills ; afford favourable Situations for Vines; p. 2140---Other Inftances 
of their Ufefulnefs, 215, 
Hops ; the Manner of their Propagation and Growth, p. 201. , 
Hunting ; the Pleafures of it refery’d to Perfons of Rank, for good 
. Reafons, p.295: An improper Amufement for Ecclefiafticks, ibid. 
The Advantages refulting from it, 295. 
Hufbandmen ; their Labours very fatiguing, p. 179. But amply repaid 
* by the Fecundity of the Earth, 181. 
Hufbandry 3 a Subject unattempted by the French Poets, 2. 72. The 
Toil of it a wife Appointment, ~. 180, 181. Inftances of good 
Oeconomy in Husbandry, 191, Two remarkable Inftances of good 
Hufbandry, 192, 193. 


I. 


ET-d'Eau’s 3 their Ufefulnefs ina Garden, f. 140. 


Imparking ; the Method of imparking Sheep, and its beneficial 
Effeéts, p. 187. 


Inarching ; vide Grafting by Approach, p.113. | 
P 2 Indigo ; 
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Indigo ; the Juice or Sediment of a Plant, p. 201. 

Predation (of Trees) how perform’d, p. 117. 

Jpecacuanba ; a falutary Root, in Dyfenteries, p. 272, 

J'ulians ; their Merit, andthe Manner of multiplying them, 2, 58. 


K. 


Itchen-Garden ; a teal Republick, #. 74, Compared with a Par- 

terre, 75e Its Beauties and Ufefulnefs, iéid. Compared with 

Vineyards and arable Lands, 76. The proper Idea of a Kitchen- 

. Garden, 78. The Manner of preparing its Soil, 81. The beft 

Situation for a Kitchen-Garden, 83, 84. In what manner it may 

be defended from the Infults of Winds, 83. By what means every 

Wall in a Kitchen-Garden may be rendered accefible to the Sun, 84, 

- ‘The Difttibution of the Garden-Plot, 86. The proper Diftance be- 

tween the Walls and the Alleys, and its Ufe, p. 87. The proper 

. Garniture for the Borders, :bid, The Difpoñition of the Beds, 88, 

The Appendages to à Kitchen Garden, 97, @c. The proper Ma- 

nagement of a Kitchen-Garden, 163. The Clafits, to which 
Kitchea-Garden Plants may be reduced, 650 


L. 


Le: ; a Tree in Jamaica, pur whofe Bark, Cloth, Lace, and 

Linnen are made, p. 270. 

Lapwings 3 ufefal in Cardensy pr 108. 

Larch-Tree ; thrives in the coldeft Situations, p.' 294. 

Leaves ; their ufeful Funétions, p.93, 123. The Preférvation of 
them neceflary to the Peiféélioni æ F dain 750 Other Inftances 

- of their Ufefulnefs, 262, : 

Lees 3 very injurious to Wines, 2. 2444 < 

Legumes ; the Plants comprehended by that Term, pr 163. 

Lentils 5 in great Efteem at Paris, pe 198.  ; 

Lettuce ; the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, p. 167, «The fève. 
ral Species of it, 167, 168. 

Lewis XIV devoted his vacant Hours to Gardens, #, 74. A great 
Benefactor to Men of Tafte in Gardening, p. 160, 161. 

Libations of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, prohibited by Numa, 
and for what Reafons, p, 223. 

Lilacs ; how intermixed in Gardens, p. 58. 

Lillies 3 their Beauty, ~. 56. An Enquiry into the Refemblance be- 
tween them and Flower de Luces, ilid. 

Lime-Kiln ; its Ufefulnefs near Farms, ~, 107. A 

Lime, or Linden-Tree, its Ufefulnefs in Gardens, p. 63, 64. The 
= in which they profper, 292. The Ufefulnefs of their Fax 
ibi 

Lime-Trees (Indian) their Qualities, p. 62. ; 

Lixivium ; Direétions for making a proper Lixivium to fteop Corn i in 


before it be fown, p. 195, 
Lf pas ; 5 
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Lyfippus, an Account of a fine Statue, formed by him, and injured by 
Were, ps 277% 


M. 


; Mdr, cultivated in light Soils, and ufeful to Dyers, p. 202. 
Man, the Objeét to which all Nature has an ultimate Relation, 
? 12. The Difference between his Works and thofe of the Deity, 
20,21, Naturally inclined to Gardening and Hufbandry, 73. Has 
no Privilege to complain of the Sterility of the Land he poffeffes, 2935 
His Dominion over the Creatures moft confpicuous in the Chace, 
Pp. 2.94. 

Manures, an Account of the different Kinds of them, p. 81, 90, 186, 
187, &c. Manure altogether as important as Tillage, 186. Of 
what Subftance compofed, 186, 187. An Account of thofe Ma- 
nures, which, in fome Meafure, change the Nature of the Soil, or 
render it prolific for twenty Years at leaft, 190. 

Maple, its Qualities, p. 65. The Beauty of its Wood, 277. 

Marc, of Grapes, its Ufefalnefs, p. 242. 

Mari, an excellent Manure, p. 190. Known to the Greeks, Romans, 
and Gauls, ibid. 

Mayz, or Turkey Corn, originally the Food of the Americans, p. 199, 
Now cultivated in feveral Parts of Afia and France, ibid. A De- 
fcription of its different Species and Ufefulnefs, td, Its prodigious 
Fecundity, iid. 

Melons, one of the moft perfect Productions of a Kitchen-Garden,, 
p.174 The Manner of raifing them, ‘did. Directions for tranf- 
planting them, 175. An injudicious Practice of fome Gardeners 
cenfured, ibid. In what Manner they ought to be watered. 
P. 176. 

Mildews, their: Origin and pernicious Effects 5 with a Method for their 
Prevention, p. 209. 

Mirabelle, (a fine Plumb) f. 149. 

Mobammedans, their Manner of reprefenting the Flight of Hagar, im 
their Pilgrimage to Mecca, $. 225, 

Mountains, afford favourable Situations for Wines, p. 214 Other In- 
ftances of their Ufefulnefs, 215. 

Mufk- Pear, facceeds beft on an old Tree, ~, 1490 

Mufk- Robin, an excellent Pear, P, 1490 


N. 


17 -Ature, never errs in her Procefs, p, 175. Needs no Reformation 
of her Works from Man, ibid. The great Author of Nature 
always liberal to his Creatures, 177. His Oeconomy the Source of 
innumerable Advantages, did. He awakens Man to Induftry, 178. 
Never intended to indulge him in Eafe, 180. 
Necefity, the properet Motive to excite Mankind to Induftry, 
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Nero, imprudently: injures a fine Statue, formed by Ly yfippus, ps 277 

Nicotiana, a Name given to Tobacco, and for what Reafon, pf. 203. 

Nimrod, his beneficial Exploits, p. 222. Solemn Feftivals celebrated 
at his Tomb, sid. The Ceremonies, by which the Remembrance 
of his Services were perpetuated, 7drd. 

Noah, an Apology for his Intoxication, p. 219, 220. 


Numay prohibits the Libations of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, 


and for what Reafon, p. 223. 

iNurferies, for Gardens, their Functions, 2. 99 Their proper Soil, 
Pp: TOO 
Nutmeg, a particular Account of its Growth, f, 264, Ges 


O. 


A K-Tree, the Ufefulnefs of its Wood, p. 274 Its proper Soil, 
+ 289. ; 

Oats, ge Pipi tant Article in Commerce, f. 197. 

Olitory, (vide Kitchen-Garden.) 
Olives, the Manner of-extracting their Oil, and correcting their bitter: 

‘Flavour, ps 142. Their Ufefulnefs, ibid. 

Olive-Trees, in what Countries moft fuccefsful, p, 141. Eafily culti- 
vated, ibid, More fuccefsful in France than in Italy, 143, The 
- Beauty of the Wood, 276. : eS 
Opium, how ah ese p. 2000 ~~ 

Orach, a tranfient Plant, p. 166. Its Ufe, ibid. 

3 Orange-Tress, their Duration, p. 130. A- magnificent Orange-Tree at 
Verfailles, ibid.. The Merit of an Orange-Tree, ibid. A Growth 

of them eafily attainable, 1h44 The proper Soil for Orange-Trees, 
331. The Proportion and Structure of the Boxes, in which they 

are planted, 1614. The proper Manner of placing them in Boxes, 
532 The Form of an Orange-Tree, and the peculiar Manner of 

pruning it, 133. The Injuries, to which it is obnoxious, with the 

beft Methods for preventing them, 134, @c. 


Orchard, one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, p. 98. Its. 


Ufefalnefs, 99. 
Ornaments, in Gardens 3 falfe ones cenfured, p. 66, Ge, 
Ofer, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 2 73° 


P. : f 


PAbfades, their Materials and Diffoftion; fp. 64, 65, The Effects 
created by a Pallifade of cs ais lags ae rg ibid, 

Panfy, the Defcription of it, p. 19. 

Paradife-Stocks, how employed, p, 116. 

Pareira Brava, a falutary Root in Fits of the Stone, f. 2726 

Parfley, its Species and Cultivation, p. 166. 

Parfnips, the Methods of cultivating them, p. 164. 


Parterres, their different Difpofitions, p. 25, 26, @e. Engli ifb Par- 


. terres, preferable to all others, 27, Mixt Parterres, 28,  Parterres 
in 
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in cut Work, zdid. The Appendages they require, 58, Their 
Origin, 61, In what Manner they ought to be fet off, :bid. Com- 
pared with a Kitchen-Garden, 75. 3 

Pavy, wherein it differs from a Peach and a Brugnon, p. 151. 

Peaches, how grafted, p.116. An Account of feveral fine Species, 
151. The Difference between a Peach, a Brugnon, and a-Pavy, 
ibid, 

Pears, an Account of feveral fine Species, 149, 150, 153, 154, 156, 
157. In what Manner Winter-Pears may be coloured by Art, 
pe 153: 

Pear-Trees, what particular Species of them are moft proper for an Or- 
chard, p, 99. - - - The Manner of grafting them, 115. The 
Ufefulnefs of their Wood, p. 276. 

Peafe, à Method for raifing them throughout the greateft Part of the 
Year, 171. | 

Pine- Apple, two fine ones raifed in France, p. 143e 

Pine-Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, ~. 293. 

Plane-Tree, its Qualities and Eftimation among the Greeks. and Romans, 
p. 62, 63. Its proper Soil, 290. 

Plovers, their ufeful Services in Gardens, ~, 108. 

Ploughs, different Kinds of them, p. 184. 

| Plumbs, an Enumeration. of feveral fine Species, p. 150. 

| Pomegranate-Trees, their Appearance when trained to a Pallifade, 


fp. 65. 

| Pompions, their Ufefulnefs, f. 174. 

Poplar-Tree, delights in Humidity, p. 292. 

Poppies, how multiplied, £. 55. 

Potatoes, the Manner of their Production, p. 165, 

Potters Clay, capable of being rendered a very ufeful Manure, 
p. 190. 

Pruning, its Commendation and Ufefulnefs, p. 109. Obfervations on 
the Manner of performing it, 119. The Effects produced by it on 
the Branches, 121. The Dexterity of Pruning, comprehended, in 
three Particulars, w/z. Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution, 125. 
Long and fhort Pruning defcribed, 125, 126. The Seafon for 
Pruning, 127. A prejudiced Opinion, with refpet to Pruning, 128. 
The peculiar Manner of pruning Orange-Trees, 133. ‘The proper 
Manner of pruning Fig-Trees, 139,  : ‘ 

Punch, an unwholefome Liquor, p. 256, 

Pyramid (of Flowers,) defcribed, p, 30. 


Q: 


5) Uinguina, or the Peruvian Bark, feldom fails to cure intermitting 
Fevers, p. 269. 


Radifhes; 
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Rp the Seafon for fowing, and the Method of cultivating 

them, fp. 165. - | 

--- Beet-Radifhes, the manner of multiplying and preferving them, 
+ 165. : 

net: a Defcription of it, p. 48, 49. Its Hiftory, p. 50. Its 
proper Soil, 51. 

Repofitories, (for the Productions of a Kitchen-Garden) their various 
Kinds, p. 100, 103. 

Rhubarb, a falutary Root for the Stomach, f. 272. 

Rice, a fabftantial Food, p. 182. Delights in a moift and fat Land, 
ibid. Acquires its greateft Perfection in Afia, but is likewife cultiva- 
ted with Succefs in Piedmont and Spain, ibid. ‘Thrives in Shade, 
199. Brewed into a Drink by the Cbirefe, ibid, - 

Romans, their Partiality to the Plane-Tree, p. 62. 

Roots, on the Tops of Garden-Walls, their Ufe, p. 8. 

Rofes, their various Species, and the Manner of raifing then, 
". 60, | 

Rofe-Trees, their Agreeablenefs in a Garden, p. 60. 


Roots, Direétions for their proper Management in Tranfplantations, 


2. 94, Se. Winter Roots, how preferved, 103, 
--- Root-Grafting, how performed, ~. 115. 
_-+- Roots, (efculent) their various Claffes, p. 164. 
--- The Progrefs of Roots in the Earth, p. 272. 
--- Their extraordinary Ufefulnefs, zd:d. | 
Roots, (of Tulips) in what Manner changed, p. 44. 
Rouffelet, Pear, its Commendation, p. 149, 151. se eke 
Rye, profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fometimes contented with the 


lighteft, p. 182, 197. The Ufe of it communicated to feveral Pro- : 


vinces in America, 182. The Manner of fowing it, p, 2.036 


S. 


Sin, its Growth and Flowers defcribed, f. 200. | 
Salles, a particular Account of them, 167, &4 Their Farni- 
|, ture, 169, , 

Salfify, its Species defcribed, p. 164. 

Salts, their Ufefulnefs in Vegetation, ps 152 

Salviati, a rich Pear, p. 149, . ae ae 

Sand, a good Manure for fome Soils, p. 191. 

Sap, its Effets in Flowers, p. 21. A miftaken Notion of its Manner 

of Circulation, entertained by fome learned Men, 114. ConjeCtures 


about its Flow, 123, &c. Its alternate Circulation, 7bid. Never 


flows into the Fruit, till it has been circulated through the Foliage, 
; he | 

Saracen Corn, its Ufefulnefs, p. 198. 

Séafons, their Inequality the Refult of a wife Defign, p. 378, 


Seeds, | 


7% 
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Seeds, (of Flowers) how difpofed, p. 13, Their proper Management, 
and the Seafons for fowing them, 34. All lixiviated Seeds are im- 
proved in their Fertility, 196. Oily Seeds, and their Ufefulnefs, 
200. The Manner of fowing the different Species of Seeds, 203. 
Every Seed is a Plant in Miniature, 260 The Ufefulnefs of Seeds, 
Fp. 202 oy 
Senvie, : {mall Grain, which affords the proper Muftard, p. 201% 
Service-Tree, its Ufefulnefs and proper Soil, p. 290. = 
Sheep, the Method of imparking them, ~. 187. Their Wool brought 
_ to Perfeétion, by being alternately expofed to Dews and Sun-fhine, 
-. pa 188. 
Shells, a good Manure, p. 191. 
Shelving-Beds, their Ufe in a Kitchen-Garden, p. 88, 
Sboot-Grafting, how performed, p. 113. 
Shrubs, the Species of them ufually intermixed with flowering Trees 
in Gardens, p. 58. | 
Skirrets, the Manner of fowing them, 2. 164. 
Snails, an Ingredient in the Ragouts of Languedoc, p. 236. 
| Soil, the Marks of a good one, p. 30. The Methods for improving 
' thofe that are bad, 81. What particular Soils are incapable of Cul- 
tivation, 82. The Variety of Soils relative to that of the Seed, 181. 
_ Their Diverfity the Effect of a wife Defign, 182, The proper 
~ Soils for Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Buck-Wheat, and Millet, 7d. 
_ The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progrefs of all Sorts of Grain, 
ibid, Every Soil capable of fome Fertility, 183. In what manner 
good Soils are formed, 1654. The Cultivation required by ftrong and 
Jean Soils, 183, 134. In what manner a Soil may be meliorated. 
by burning of Turf, 188. A Propofal for the Melioration of waite 
Soils, 286. 
Sorrel, the Manner of its Propagation, p. 166. 
Spinage, the Seafons for fowing it, p. 167. 
Standards, when proper for pruning, p. 120. 
Stock-Gilliflewers, their amiable Qualities, p. 55 
Storks, implacable Enemies to Animals that are injurious to Gardens, 
= Pi 108... \ | | 
Stove, its Ufefulnefs in a Green-Houfe, p. 105. See 
Strawberries, Methods for completing their Maturity in April and 
; May, Le 147, 148, : : Aou ; 
Strawber:y-Plants, the Duration of their Fertility, p. TAB. 
Stripes, (of Tulips,) in what Manner they ought to be confidered, 
fp: 43. Their Difpofition, 47. | | 
Sun-Beams, in what Manner they may be ftrengthened in a Garden, 
Pi 84, 88. 


= 


T. 


“ENTS, the Ufe of moveable ones in Gardens, f. 45 
Theatre, (of Flowers) defcribed, p. 29, 
Thyrfis, why ufed in the Bacchanalian Feats, p. 221, Ge. 
Tillage, abfolutely neceflary for Wheat and Barley, in three different 


Seafons, pe 185. Pau: + 0 
4 
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Timber, the Precautions taken in France for its Prefervation, 
« 283. 

pits ee to Perfection in very bad Lands, p, 202. An Hiftos 
rical Account of it, iid. Its Qualities, 203. 

Trees, Directions for chufing the proper Species for Kitchen-Gardens, 
?. 90.. The Manner of their Cultivation in the Nurfery, 9t. 
Why they ought to be planted nearer to each other in a thin Soil, 
than in one that is rich, 4/4. Direétions for their Tranfplantation, 
92, 93 The proper Seafons for planting Fruit-Trees, 96. Trees 
may be grafted on their own Stocks, 115. In what Manner they 
derive their Supplies of Juices, 152. Beneficial to Man by their large 
Dimenfions, and the Cohefion of their Parts, 279. 

Trenches, Rules for adjufting their Dimenfions in Kitchen-Gardens, 


wae (Red) their Manner of Vegetation, p. 165. 

Tulip, the Defcription of it, p. 18, 43. How propagated, 43, 44 
Their Stripes, 43. The Manner in which their Roots are changed, 
“44. The beft Method of multiplying Tulips, 45. The Quite 
of a fine Tulip, #4 The proper Effect of their Colours, 46. A 
Rule for judging of Tulips, 48. 
Turf, in what Manner the burning of it meliorates Land, p. 188. 
Turneps, the Seafons for fowing, and the Method of preferving them, 
p. 164. | . 
Fos (Art of) by what means improved, f. 277. Its Ufcfulnefs, 
ibid. Sie 

V. 
AN 3; why carried in the Bacchanalian Proceffions, ~. 222s 
Varnifb ; its Ufefulnefs, p. 276. | 

Vafes (of Flowers) their Beauty and Ufe, p. 30. 

Verdant Halls ; capable of various Embellifhments, p. 64. 

Verfailles ; Gardens of, by whofe Defigns formed, p. 74. The 7#r- 
Jaïlles Fig, 136. The Gardens of Verfaifles, rendered the Academy 

. of Europe, by Lewis XIV, 161. | 

_ Pines ; feldom fuccefsful on a level Soil, p. 215. Nor on all fortsof 
Hills, 216. Their Struéture and Qualities proper Subjects of Ad- 

. miration, ibid, Their Antiquity, 219. ‘Tranfmitted from Afa to 
Europe, 223. Their Cultivation prohibited by Domitian, 224. Al- 
lowed by Probus, ibid, A particular Account of the Progrefs of 
their Culture, 24d. Various Methods of forming the Vine, 228, 
The particular Circumftances that conftitute their Procefs; with an 
Account of their proper Soils, 229, 230. The Manner of laying 
Vines in the Earth, and pruning them, 231, @c. An Account of 
the high and low Vines, 232. The Manner of prafting and ma- 
nuring them, 233. The Seafon for training them to the Prop, 234. 
The Enemies to which Vines are obnoxious, 234, 235. 

Violins ; continue fonorous for a great Number of Years, p.274 _ 

Virgil; a Method ef Grafting recommended by him, unnecefary, 


Pe 122. 
| WALLS; 


FN: D; Pax ar 


W. 


ALLS 3; by what Means every Wall in a Kitchen-Garden 
may be expofed to the Sun, p.84. The Manner of planting 
Fruit- Trees againft low and high Walls, gr. 

Walnut-Tree 5 its proper Soil, p.264 The Ufefulnefs of its Fruit, 297 
The Beauty of its Wood, 276. Directions for planting Walnut- 
Trees, 291. 

Water; an advantageous Diftribution of it in Gardens, &c. p. 89. 
Well-Water the worft Species for Plants, #bid. Ciftern-Water, 
recommended, b/d. An excellent Method for watering Fig-Trees, 
140. The proper Water for making Beer, 251. 

Weld ; a red Dye, extraéted from its Roots, p. 201. 


Wheat ; the ftrongeft Nourifhment and Support of Man, f. 182. 


The Soils, in which it fucceeds, 74 Several Species of it, 197. 
The Manner of fowing it, 203. 
W ild-Fruit-Stocks ; why earthed in Bafkets, ~. 99. 


Willow ; the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 292. 


W illow-Trees ; feem to {pring partly fromthe Earth, and partly from 
the Water, p. 273. 


| Wine ; its beneficial Effets enumerated, p. 216. Introduces Vivacity 


and Joy, Ge, 217. Reconciles Enemies, ibid. Proves the moft 
effectual Support to Man amidft his fatiguing Employments, sid. 
An Inftance of its exhilarating Effeéts, 217, 218. Varies. its 
Flavour agreeably to our State of Health or Indifpofition, 218. 
Some Law-givers cenfured for endeavouring to deprive Mankind of 
the Benefits of Wine, 219. Oblations of Wine to the Deity, a 
Part of antient Worfhip, 221. For what Reafon the Libations of 
it on the Tombs of the Dead were prohibited by Numa, p, 223 
The Gauls allur’d by it into Italy, ibid. The various Species of it 
comprehended in two Claffes, wiz. the fweet, and the dry Wines, 
225. 

---The feveral Claffes of fweet Wines, p. 225. _ 

---The three principal Parts, infeparable from all Wines, $. 226, 
A particular Account of the manner of making Wine, p.226, Gc. 

---Dry Wines, their predominant Parts, p. 227. Mii 

sorry what Account Wine may be faid to have all its good Qualities, 
ibid, 

---The Method of making Wine in Champaign recommended, 
fp 220. | : 

---The praia Method of making Wine, p. 237, &e. 

+--Why the Wines made by Country People, are inferior to thofe that 

. are drank at the Table of Gentlemen, tho’ produced from the fame 
Vines, p. 239, Ge. Ae: 

=--The manner of tinging Wine with its Colour, ~. 239, Gee 

---Directions for difpofing Wine in proper Veflels, p. 24.3. 

---The Method of drawing off Wines from their Lees, pe 2440 


wee The 
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The Method of glewing Wines, and the ufual Seafon for that 


Operation, pe 244, 245+ | 
The Frothinefs of Wines inconfiftent with their Goodnefs, p. 


Oh. aa : x ‘ 
Jp eptorer Method of bottling Wine, p. 245. 
Good Wine confidered in the fame Light with true Wit, f. 


: 240. ; ee: 
Weed ; produced from the Leaves of a Plant, p.201. The Bafis of 
moft Tinctures, ibid. ak 
Woods Rotten. Wood has more Subftance and prolific Salt than any 
other Manure, £. 187. The great Advantages that refult from its : 
_Pliancy-and Solidity, Pp. 273; &c. From its Divifibility, 275, 
_£&fe Why more eafily cleaved lengthwife than tranfverfly, 727d, 
~ Capable of being fhaped into a Variety of ornamental Figures, 
f+ 276. The moft enormous Mafles of Wood obfequious to the 


“Intentions of Man, in a Variety of Inflances, 279. Wood one — 


the principal Supports of human Life, 281. AUS A 
Woods ; whole Continents covered by them after the Deluge, f. 222. 
The Pleafures they afford, 258. Compared with artificial Gardens, — 
. 289. The Plantation of Woods not confignedto Man, ibid. Their 
extraordinary Duration, 260. Not chargeable with Sterility, 262. ! 
Their Ufefalnefs; ibid... The prudent Methods taken by the French à 


Government for the Prefervation of their Woods, 284. Ther @ 


__ Plantation recommended as one of the beft Expedients for the Meliora- : 
tion of bad Soils, 286, Directions for planting a Wood in a proper à 
Manner, 287, ee HRS: ee ae 
Ye 


Y Oung Plants ; their proper Difpofition in a Nurfery, p» 100s 
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. Pag. 59. for Dialogue VI. read Dialogue IV. For For. 103, read M 
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